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PREFACE 



TO 



THE SECOND EDITION. 



The Author cannot allow a Second Edition 
of this volume to appear without acknowledging 
the very favourable reception it has expe- 
rienced, both from the public in general, and 
from that class of persons for whose benefit it. 
was originally designed. In, thus attempting 
to direct practical teachers, the Author could 
not but feel that he was assuming a position of 
no ordinary delicacy and difficulty. If he has 
succeeded, as has been kindly said, in ^in- 
structing without dogmatism, and in correcting 
without reproof," he has to some extent accom- 



plished the object he had in view, in undertaking 



IV PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

the worL The rapid sale of the first edition, 
may, he trusts, be fairly considered to indicate 
not merely approval of the work itself, but, 
(which is of far greater moment) an increasing 
desire among all classes of the community to 
improve existing methods of instruction. The 
willingness of teachers to receive hints from 
any one, if offered in a spirit of kindness, 
has been abundantly proved by the cordial 
thanks the writer has received for some of the 
suggestions contained in the present volume. 
Most heartily does he wish that the book were 
more worthy of the commendations it has 
received. 



BOROUOH ROAD, 
December, 1837. 



PREFACE 



TO 



THE THIRD EDITION. 



The rapid sale of another large impression of 
the Manual having afiPorded a suitable oppor- 
tunity for revision, it is due to the public to 
state that, with a view to its extended usefulness, 
the book has been carefully corrected, and an 
additional sheet given. Opportunity has thus 
been afforded to append short papers on 
Industrial Schools, and on Private or Home 
Instruction, as well as additional remarks on 
the responsibilities of Teachers. The latter 
have been specially translated for the work. 
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PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. 



LETTER L TO A FRIEND. 



OBJECT OF THE WORK. 

1. Various motives^ my dear friend, have influ- 
enced me in determining, without further delay, to 
attempt the preparation of a small volume for the use 
of teachers. That a manual of this description is 
wanted, I have long been convinced. Gathered, as 
elementary teachers generally are, from the humbler 
walks of society; previously engaged, for the most 
part, in occupations allowing but little time for self- 
improvement ; without books, and unable to purchase 
them ; it is not to be expected that they should possess 
any acquaintance whatever with education as a science, 
unless the substance of what has been written on the 
subject by practical men, can be placed before them 
at a cheap rate, and in a small compass. Of the 
many hundreds of young persons, who, at various 

fi 



2 OBJECT OF THE WORK. 

periods have left our own institution to assume the 
responsible office of instructors, I know very few 
to whom a volume of this character, however imper- 
fectly executed, would not have been, at their first 
setting out, a treasure. 

2 The great defect in most books of education, 
it has been well observed by an experienced teacher, 
is, that " we are taught almost exclusively how to 
operate on the individual. It is the error into which 
theoretic writers almost always fall. We are con- 
tinually meeting with remarks which sound very well 
by the fire-side, but which are totally inefficient and 
useless in school, from their being apparently based 
upon the supposition, that the teacher has but one 
pupil to attend to at a time. The great question, 
however, in the management of schools is, not how 
you can take one scholar, and lead him forward most 
rapidly in a prescribed course, but how you can clas- 
sify and arrange numbers, comprising every possible 
variety, both as to knowledge and capacity, so as to 
carry them all forward effectually together. The 
whole business of public instruction, if it goes on at 
all, must go on by the teacher's skill in multiplying 
his power by acting on numbers at once,*'* In se- 
lecting materials for my present undertaking, I have 
endeavoured constantly to keep the spirit of these 
remarks in mind. 

3. While, however, I have been anxious to make 

* The Teacher, by Jacob Abbott, chap, iii. 
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the book thoroughly practical, and in this respect 
as useful as possible to those who are employed in 
the daily instruction of the children of the poor, 
I have not forgotten the importance of directing 
attention to principles, capable of a diversified 
application^ rather than to methods or exercises^ 
which, however excellent in themselves, may be, to 
a great extent, inseparable from a particular system. 
Teachers in general would, I know, much rather be 
told of some definite way by which they may push 
forward their pupils, than be led to principles which 
applied in almost any way, would insure advan- 
tageous results. But this indolent habit of mind 
should by no means be encouraged ; a teacher who 
would excel, must reflect: the mechanical adoption 
of plans, without reference to the principles on which 
they rest, is unworthy of an intelligent and manly 
mind. 

4. The order which I have followed in intro- 
ducing the various topics necessarily brought under 
notice, is that which appeared to me most natural ; 
and, on the whole, best adapted to furnish a clear 
and condensed view of the entire subject. Under 
each head will be found, I may venture to say, 
many practical remarks of great value, the suggestions 
of experienced teachers either in this country, in 
Germany, or in the United States of America. It 
would have afforded me much pleasure to have 
given the name of every writer whose sentiments 
have been thus transfened to the present volume, 

B 2 
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but this act of justice I have found myself unable 
to perform. One source, however, from which I 
have drawn unsparingly, must be specially men- 
tioned. I refer to the " American Annals of Educa- 
tion and Instruction," edited by the Rev. W. C. 
Woodbridge, of Boston, U. S., a journal of which 
it is impossible for me to speak too highly; I 
scarcely know the extent of my obligations to this 
educational treasury. Still, with all the aid I have 
been able to obtain, my task has been sufficiently 
arduous. It would have been easy to write a 
volume on education, and still easier to compile 
one : to collate the views of nearly seventy dif- 
ferent authors, and to express (if I may borrow a 
chemical phrase) their investigations, I have found 
both difficult and laborious, but in no other way could 
the kind of book that is wanted be produced. 

5. How far the main object of the undertaking, 
the preparation of a suitable text-hook for young 
teachers, has been attained, remains to be seen ; an 
approximation to what is desired, is perhaps all that, 
under the circumstances, can reasonably be expected. 
In the absence of any thing better, however, this may 
have its use ; and hence, to facilitate examination on 
its contents, either orally, or by means of written 
compositions, a series of questions adapted to bring 
out the most important points has been added, and 
each paragraph numbered ; an arrangement which 
has this additional advantage, that it permits an easy 
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reference to past observations^ in cases where it would 
otherwise be necessary to indulge in repetition. 

6. Some incidental benefits may also, I trust not 
unreasonably, be expected to result from the publi- 
cation of this little volume. It may serve to show 
those who desire the office of a teacher, either for 
themselves, or for a distressed dependent, that some- 
thing beyond the mere wish to do good, is necessary 
in order to effect good ; that one chief reason why 
schools are not more useful, will be found in the fact, 
that instructoi's have not qualified themselves for 
usefulness;' and that it is utterly vain to expect 
lessons of virtue and vnsdom, from men who flee to 
the preceptor's chair only as a refuge from destitution, 
— the last hope of the unfortunate. When this 
crying evil shall be remedied, and not before, will 
faithful and well-instructed teachers be either dili- 
gently sought for, or justly remunerated. Happy 
indeed, should I be, if any thing I could say or do> 
might tend to promote the comfort, or enhance in 
public estimation the value of this class, whose services 
are yet but little understood, and whose thankless and 
ill-paid office is a standing and bitter satire upon an 
age, in many other respects, justly termed liberal and 
enlightened. 

7. Much of the present volume must of necessity 
be found inapplicable to the conduct and general 
management of Sunday-schools ; yet to the Teachers 
of these important institutions^ some of the hints may 
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notwithstanding be valuable. Education is not less 
a science, nor is teaching less an art, because the ex- 
clusive subject of instruction is moral and religious 
truth ; the insti-ument in every case is the same ; and 
the general laws by which that instrument may be 
best fitted to discover and to apply truth, are one and 
identical. All questions, therefore, relating either to 
the nature or management of mind, or to the practical 
application of those laws by which mind is to be 
governed or strengthened, cannot fail to be interesting 
to the intelligent Sunday-school teacher. Besides, 
we must never forget, that Sunday-schools are the 
legitimate and fruitful nurseiies of our best day-school 
teachers. There, if any where, shall we find the self- 
denial, the patience, the perseverance, and the piety, 
without which all other accomplishments are utterly 
useless in a school for the poor ; and hence it becomes 
of the highest importance, that the friends of day 
school instruction should leave no means untried, to 
render Sunday-school teachers thoroughly acquainted 
with the principles of education ; and, if possible, 
deeply to imbue them with a spirit of intelligent in- 
quiry on all subjects bearing directly or indirectly 
upon their sacred employment. 

8. To missionaries, and others who are engaged 
in the establishment of schools in foreign lands, this 
book will, I trust, not be unacceptable. How many 
of them have again and again written to me, lament- 
ing bitterly their want of information on the best 
modes of educating the young ! How many have 
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said to me, ''We do not so much want the detail 
of mechanical arrangements^ — these we can ohtain 
from existing puhlications^ — as general principles of 
g07emment and of instruction, which will admit of 
application under varying circumstances, and which 
are capahle of heing carried out in other states of 
society than that in which it is your privilege to 
live." Of what use is a brief and official letter in 
reply to inquiries like these ? The men want illus- 
trations, examples, — a hundred things which a letter 
can never contain. In future, while I shall still 
deeply regret that I have not other and better books 
to send them, I shall have the satisfaction of offering 
them this small proof of my S3anpathy with their 
difficulties, and of my desire at least to aid in their 
removal. 

9. Still, the main object of the work is the im- 
provement of our home schools, and the elevation of 
out English elementary teachers. Until this is 
effected, a deadly apathy will continue to chill every 
effort to extend education, and cold contempt still 
wither the aspirations of those, who, but for this 
burden, would cheerfully devote themselves to the 
arduous and important duties of the school. *' I 
have been the tutor of princes," said the friend of 
Silvio Pellico ; '' I am now ambitious to rise to the 
elevation of a schoolmaster to the poor."* If that 

* Speech of Henry Meyer, Esq. of Rome, at the meeting 
of the British and Foreign School Society. 
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noble sentiment found a cordial response in British 
bosoms^ I should say of England^ " the day of her 
deliverance draweth nigh." But it does not meet 
with such response, and it never will, until the moral 
power which yet slumbers in our schools, is, in far 
greater degree than heretofore, recognised, developed, 
and sanctified. The improvement of education will 
alone lead to its extension. Then, and not till then, 
will the benevolent anticipations of one of nature's 
sweetest poets find their happy fulfilment, and mankind 
witness 

" The coming of that glorious time, 
When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this imperial realm, 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation on her part, to teach 
Them who are bom to serve her and obey; 
Binding herself by statute, to secure 
For all the children whom her soil maintains, 
The rudiments of letters ; and to inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth."* 



* Wordsworth—" The Excursion. 
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LETTER II. TO A YOUNG TEACHER. 



THE PLEASANTNESS OF TEACHING. 

10. " Most persons,'* says Sir Walter Scott, " must 
have witnessed with delight, the joyous burst which 
attends the dismissing of a village school on a fine 
summer evening. The buoyant spirit of childhood, 
repressed with so much difficulty during the tedious 
hours of discipline, may then be seen to explode, 
as it were, in shout, and song, and frolic, as the 
little urchins join in groups on their play-ground, 
and arrange their matches of sport for the evening. 
But there is one individual who partakes of the 
relief afforded by the moment of dismission, whose 
feelings are not so obvious to the eye of the spec- 
tator, or so apt to receive his sympathy. I mean 
the teacher himself, who, stunned with the hum« 
and suffocated with the closeness of his school-room, 
has spent the whole day (himself against a host) 
in controlling petulance, exciting indifference to 
action, striving to enlighten stupidity, and labour- 
ing to soften obstinacy; and whose very powers of 
intellect have been confounded by hearing the same 
dull lesson repeated a hundred times by rote, and 
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only varied by the various blunders of the reciters. 
If to these mental distresses are added a delicate 
frame of body, and a mind ambitious of some higher 
distinction than that of being the tyrant of child- 
hood, the reader may have some slight conception 
of the relief which a solitary walk in the cool of a 
fine summer evening affords to the head which has 
ached, and the nerves which have been shattered, for 
so many hours, in plying the irksome task of public 
instruction." 

11. What a picture ! The '^ tyrant of childhood," 
making his escape from the dulness and noise, the 
heat and suffocation, the tears and punishment of 
his wretched empire ! Who, with such a prospect 
before him, would be a school-master ? If this 
touching and graphic description, so true to nature, 
must be realised by the teacher, what strange mockery 
to speak of the pleasantness of teaching ! Happily 
for our purpose, however, it need not be realised ; 
the tyranny and tears, the dulness and the distrac- 
tion, may all be dispensed with ; and enjoyments 
of the highest and purest kind, mutually shared by 
the teacher and the taught, be made to occupy their 
places. It is thus with some, and therefore it may 
be thus with you, and with all. The fact is, theie 
are conditions of happiness in a school, as well as in 
every other situation in life ; and if these conditions 
be not observed, neither peace nor comfort can be 
found within its precincts. Permit me to enumerate 
some of them. 
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12. The first is, ability to govern by moral 
MEANS. In a school it is of course necessary to 
resolve to rule ; but this is not all that is necessary. 
Children are, to a much greater extent than is gene- 
rally supposed, reasonable and intelligent beings; 
they are just as much influenced by motives as 
adults; and they must be governed very much in 
the same way. Now, if a teacher, disregai'ding this 
obvious truth, insists upon ruling simply by the 
exercise of blind and brute force, he must expect to 
reap the reward of his folly in the uneasiness, vexa- 
tion, and perplexity which such a course will in- 
evitably bring upon him. Nor is this all : by so 
doing, he at once chokes up the spring of some of 
the highest enjoyments of which the human mind 
is susceptible. All men love power, especially moral 
power. The exercise of this kind of power, or what 
we call influence, is universally grateful; the in- 
tensity, the exquisiteness of the enjoyment depend- 
ing upon the number of minds which can be influ- 
enced; the perfection or dominant character of the 
influence itself; and the difficulties which have been 
surmounted, — the skill that has been exercised, — 
the amount of mind which has been brought to bear 
in its attainment. "It is this," says Mr. Abbott, 
" which gives interest to the plans and operations of 
human governments. They can do little by actual 
force. Nearly all the power that is held even by 
the most despotic executive, must be based on an 
adroit management of the principles of human 
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nature, so as to lead men rolunlarily to co-operate 
with the Tuler in his plans." Now this particular 
kind of gratification, the able teacher eiijoys in the 
highest perfection. His school is the field of his 
enterprise ; in proportion to his skill and ingenuity 
in managing human nature, is the extent of his sue- 
cess ; and in that success he finds an immediate and 
rich reward. To lead, simply by the power of bis 
own mind, a hundred other minds in nilling cap* 
tivity ; to turn the rery waywardness and restlesa- 
ness of childhood to the accomplishment of his own 
matured plans and purposes ; and to do all this, with- 
out crushing the buoyancy of one spirit, or checking 
the flow of natural gladness in any one heart, is a 
triumph and a joy, abundantly compensating ihe 
toil and care by which it has been effected. These 
few remarks will sufficiently explain what I under- 
stand by the ability to govern by moral means. The 
whole subject of government will cume under notice 
in my n*st letter. 

13. The second condition of happ 
is BENEVOLENCE. That was a beautifnl saying 
Dr. Dwight, " He that makes a lillle child Aappi, 
for half an hour is a co-morktr with Gml." 1| 
precisely expresses the spirit which pervadi ^~ 
bosom of a happy teacher, 
served the working of this 
circumstances of great outwai 
wonders that a 
is sa little to cheer 
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diately, and they at once conclude that it is all 
choked by the thorns. Because another and distinct 
agency is employed by God to gather in the bar- 
vest« from that which is employed to plough and 
to sow, they attach efficiency only to the latter, and 
forget the promise that " he who soweth, and they 
who reap, shall one day rejoice together.'' Now this 
temper of mind is as unphilosophic as it is unscrip- 
tural. Reflect, I pray you, on the peculiar facilities 
which are afforded by your particular position, not 
only for doing good, but for doing it most exten- 
sively. Is it no advantage to turn up the yet 
unbroken soil, and to sow the Jirst seeds P Is it 
nothing, to hold in your hand a chain of com- 
munication, linking your mind, not merely with a 
hundred other minds, but with all the minds that 
through all time shall ever be influenced by those 
who received their earliest impressions from you ? 
Is it no special honour to be the servant of the 
feeblest, the most inexperienced and the most help- 
less P — to stand at the portico, as it were, of the 
temple of God, keeping the house, and guarding it 
from pollution P And is all this arrangement of 
Providence subservient to no end P Is it productive 
of no good result P If you have brought yourself 
to believe this, depend upon it, my friend, the error 
has more to do with the heart than with the head. 
There is but one radical cure for this distemper of 
the mind, and that is, calm and prayerful medita- 
tion on the word, the ways, and the promises of 
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with which he is not himself perfectly acquainted. 
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jects is essential to success in this department. A 
good teacher knows and'^feels this, and since all 
knowledge is congruous, he is always on the look 
out for materials of instruction. It is thus he learns 
his own ignorance. The further he advances the 
more he finds how necessary it is, that he who under^ 
takes to teach others, should take time to prepare 
himself. 

16. Still in order to he successful as a teacher, 
it is not necessary to be proficient in every thing, 
nor is it either wise or honest to make any such 
pretensions. A man brings a great deal of imne- 
cessary anxiety, irritation, and consequent misery 
upon himself, when he is afraid to confess igno- 
rance. " I remember well (says professor Jardine) 
the striking efiect produced on the minds of the 
students, by an instance of great simplicity and 
candour on the part of the late venerable Dr. Reid, 
when he was professor of moral philosophy in this 
university (Glasgow). During the hour of exami- 
nation they were reading to him a portion of Cicero 
de Finibus ; when at one of those mutilated and 
involved passages which occasionally occur in that 
work, the student who was reading stopped, and 
was unable to proceed. The doctor attempted to 
explain the difficulty ; but the meaning of the sen- 
tence did not immediately present itself. Instead, 
however, of slurring it over, as many would have 
done, "Gentlemen," said he, "I thought I had 
the meaning of this passage, but it has escaped 
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me ; I shall, therefore, be obliged to any one of you 
who will translate it" A s(fhdent thereupon instantly 
stood up in his place, and translated it to the doctor's 
satisfaction. He politely thanked him for it, and 
flEurther commended the young man for his spirited 
attempt. This incident had a powerful effect upon 
the minds of the other students, while all admired the 
candour of that eminent professor : nor was there a 
single difficult passage, which was not afterwards 
studied with more than usual care, that the next pre- 
cious opportunity for distinction might be seized." 
Act in this spirit, and you will lose nothing by re- 
nouncing all claim to infallibility. 

17. The interest which strangers will take in visit- 
ing your school, — the notion they will have of the 
pleasantness of teaching, (and this is a matter of no 
trifling importance,) will depend very much upon 
your skill in exhibiting that which is most likely to 
be generally interesting to your visitors. You ought 
not to complain of the inattention and indifference of 
influential persons in yom* neighbourhood, if you take 
no pains to interest them. Only insure good order, 
a clean and well- ventilated school-room, and happy 
faces; and human nature must be strangely changed, 
if you do not find your full share of persons anxious 
to witness your intelligent and well-directed experi- 
ments on the youthful mind. After all, however, you 
must not expect that strangers will ever properly 
estimate the value and efficiency of your labours. 
They can only do so, when they know what the 
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noble sentiment found a cordial response in British 
bosoms^ I should say of England^ " the day of her 
deliverance draweth nigh/' But it does not meet 
with such response, and it never will, until the moral 
power which yet slumbers in our schools^ is, in far 
greater degree than heretofore, recognised, developed, 
and sanctified. The improvement of education will 
alone lead to its extension. Then, and not till then, 
will the benevolent anticipations of one of nature's 
sweetest poets find their happy fulfilment, and mankind 
witness 

'< The coining of that glorious time, 
When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this imperial realm. 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation on her part, to teach 
Them who are bom to serve her and obey ; 
Binding herself by statute, to secure 
For all the children whom her soil maintains, 
The rudiments of letters ; and to inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth."* 



♦ Wordsworth—" The Excursion. 
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LETTER II. TO A YOUNG TEACHER. 



THE PLEASANTNESS OF TEACHING. 

10. " Most persons/* says Sir Walter Scott, " must 
have witnessed with delight, the joyous burst which 
attends the dismissing of a village school on a fine 
summer evening. The buoyant spirit of childhood, 
repressed with so much difficulty during the tedious 
hours of discipline, may then be seen to explode, 
as it were, in shout, and song, and frolic, as the 
little urchins join in groups on their play-ground, 
and arrange their matches of sport for the evening. 
But there is one individual who partakes of the 
relief afforded by the moment of dismission, whose 
feelings are not so obvious to the eye of the spec- 
tator, or so apt to receive his sympathy. I mean 
the teacher himself, who, stunned with the hum, 
and suffocated with the closeness of his school-room, 
has spent the whole day (himself against a host) 
in controlling petulance, exciting indifference to 
action, striving to enlighten stupidity, and labour- 
ing to soften obstinacy; and whose very powers of 
intellect have been confounded by hearing the same 
dull lesson repeated a hundred times by rote, and 
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only varied by the various blunders of the reciters. 
If to these mental distresses are added a delicate 
frame of body, and a mind ambitious of some higher 
distinction than that of being the tyrant of child- 
hood, the reader may have some slight conception 
of the relief which a solitary walk in the cool of a 
fine summer evening affords to the head which has 
ached, and the nerves which have been shattered, for 
so many hours, in plying the irksome task of public 
instruction." 

11. What a picture ! The '^ tyrant of childhood/' 
making his escape from the dulness and noise, the 
heat and suffocation, the tears and punishment of 
his wretched empire! Who, with such a prospect 
before him, would be a school-master P If this 
touching and graphic description, so true to nature, 
must be realised by the teacher, what strange mockery 
to speak of the pleasantness of teaching ! Happily 
for our purpose, however, it need not be realised ; 
the tyranny and tears, the dulness and the distrac- 
tion, may all be dispensed with; and enjoyments 
of the highest and purest kind, mutually shared by 
the teacher and the taught, be made to occupy their 
places. It is thus with some, and therefore it may 
be thus with you, and with all. The fact is, there 
are conditions of happiness in a school, as well as in 
every other situation in life ; and if these conditions 
be not observed, neither peace nor comfort can be 
found within its precincts. Permit me to enumerate 
some of them. 
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12. The first is, ability to govern by moral 
MEANS. In a school it is of course necessary to 
resolve to rule ; hut this is not all that is necessary. 
Children are, to a much greater extent than is gene- 
rally supposed, reasonable and intelligent beings; 
they are just as much influenced by motives as 
adults; and they must be governed very much in 
the same way. Now, if a teacher, disregarding this 
obvious truth, insists upon ruling simply by the 
exercise of blind and brute force, he must expect to 
reap the reward of his folly in the uneasiness, vexa- 
tion, and perplexity which such a course will in- 
evitably bring upon him. Nor is this all: by so 
doing, he at once chokes up the spring of some of 
the highest enjoyments of which the human mind 
is susceptible. All men love power, especially moral 
power. The exercise of this kind of power, or what 
we call influence, is universally grateful; the in- 
tensity, the exquisiteness of the enjoyment depend- 
ing upon the number of minds which can be influ- 
enced ; the perfection or dominant character of the 
influence itself; and the difficulties which have been 
surmounted, — the skill that has been exercised, — 
the amount of mind which has been brought to bear 
in its attainment. "It is this," says Mr. Abbott, 
'' which gives interest to the plans and operations of 
human governments. They can do little by actual 
force. Nearly all the power that is held even by 
the most despotic executive, must be based on an 
adroit management of the principles of human 
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nature, so as to lead men voluntarily to co-operat^^ 
with the ruler in his plans." Now this particula^^ 
kind of gratification, the able teacher enjoys in th^ 
highest perfection. His school is the field of hi9 
enterprise ; in proportion to his skill and ingenuity 
in managing human nature, is the extent of his suc- 
cess ; and in that success he finds an immediate and 
rich reward. To lead, simply by the power of his 
own mind, a hundred other minds in willing cap- 
tivity; to turn the very waywardness and restless- 
ness of childhood to the accomplishment of his own 
matured plans and purposes ; and to do all this, with- 
out crushing the buoyancy of one spirit, or checking 
the flow of natural gladness in any one heai't, is a 
triumph and a joy, abundantly compensating the 
toil and care by which it has been effected. These 
few remarks will sufficiently explain what I under- 
stand by the ability to govern by moral means. The 
whole subject of government will come under notice 
in my next letter. 

13. The second condition of happiness in a school 
is BENEVOLENCE. That was a beautiful saying of 
Dr. Dwight, " He that makes a little child happier 
for half an hour is a co-worker with God,'* It 
precisely expresses the spirit which pervades the 
bosom of a happy teacher. I have sometimes ob- 
served the working of this heavenly principle under 
circumstances of great outward discouragement. One 
wonders that a man should remain where there 
is so little to cheer him. The reason is obvious. 
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He loves his work just because he delights in the 
exercise of the benevolent affections. His school- 
room is a happy place, because it is the theatre of his 
good-will, — the place where his kindest and best 
feelings are developed and exercised. He has emo- 
tions there into which ''a stranger cannot enter/' 
His relationship to it, is distinct from that which 
belongs to any other locality. It is his own exclu- 
sive domain, — the territory within which his influence 
is paramount. There, every individual is his distinct 
chai^ ; and as he seeks to stamp upon each the 
impress of his own mind and character, he finds his 
reward in that peculiar blessedness which by the 
very constitution of human nature, invariably attends 
the humblest efforts to benefit another. 

14. A third condition of happiness, is unflinch- 
ing FAITH IN THE EFFICACY OF EARLY INSTRUC- 
TION AS A MEANS OF MORAL REGENERATION. On 

this point there should be no misgivings. Whatever 
others may think, the teacher must be satisBed, that 
any great moral change in the community will be 
mainly effected by the instrumentality of schools ; 
that this is God's appointed way of spreading sacred 
and salutary influences throughout the whole com- 
munity. I have known some teachei*s singularly 
deficient in this essential characteiistic of a good 
instructor. Instead of rejoicing in the hopes and 
expectations which attach by eminence to their 
ministry, you see plainly enough they altogether 
distrust it. The seed does not spring up imme- 
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diately> and they at once conclude that it is all 
choked by the thorns. Because another and distinct 
agency is employed by God to gather in the bar- 
vest^ from that which is employed to plough and 
to sow, they attach efficiency only to the latter, and 
forget the promise that " he who soweth, and they 
who reap, shall one day rejoice together," Now this 
temper of mind is as unphilosophic as it is unscrip- 
tural. Reflect, I pray you, on the peculiar facilities 
which are afforded by your particular position, not 
only for doing good, but for doing it most exten- 
sively. Is it no advantage to turn up the yet 
unbroken soil, and to sow the ^rst seeds P Is it 
nothing, to hold in your hand a chain of com- 
munication, linking your mind, not merely with a 
hundred other minds, but with all the minds that 
through all time shall ever be influenced by those 
who received their earliest impressions from you ? 
Is it no special honour to be the servant of the 
feeblest, the most inexperienced and the most help- 
less ? — to stand at the portico, as it were, of the 
temple of God, keeping the house, and guarding it 
from pollution ? And is all this arrangement of 
Providence subservient to no end ? Is it productive 
of no good result ? If you have brought yourself 
to believe this, depend upon it, my friend, the error 
has more to do with the heart than with the head. 
There is but one radical cure for this distemper of 
the mind, and that is, calm and prayerful medita- 
tion on the word, the ways, and the promises of 
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God. Bring your weariness and distrust " to the 
light," and it cannot fail " to be reproved." So long 
as it is cherished and indulged, it is impossible that 
you can be happy in your work. 

15. Subordinate, indeed, to these essential ele- 
ments of happiness, yet still materially affecting the 
degree of comfort which a teacher will enjoy in his 
school, are two other qualifications, which may just 
be hinted at. The first is, the ability to interest 
children ; not only to make them happy, but happy 
in the performance of duty ; a capability which 
mainly depends on the attention paid by a teacher, 
to what the Germans call " didaktik" or the art of 
communicating instruction ; but as this will form 
the subject of a distinct letter, it need not now be 
further adverted to. The second is, competent 
information; by which I mean, not merely the 
possession of just sufficient knowledge to conduct 
the school, but, such a complete and accurate 
acquaintance on the part of the teacher, with the 
elements of that which he has to teach, as shall 
give him the perfect mastery of all its parts, aud 
unlimited confidence in the coirectness of his instruc- 
tions. Any branch of science which is not thus 
known, is not our own; it must be ranked among 
the lands that are yet to be possessed. No man 
can clearly and simply explain to a child, any thing 
with which he is not himself perfectly acquainted. 
To illustrate successfully, much more is necessary ; 
a considerable share of information ou many sub- 
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jects is essential to success in this department. A 
good teacher knows and ''feels this^ and since all 
knowledge is congruous^ he is always on the look 
out for materials of instruction. It is thus he learns 
his own ignorance. The further he advances the 
more he finds how necessary it is> that he who under- 
takes to teach others, should take time to prepare 
himself. 

16. Still in order to he successful as a teacher^ 
it is not necessary to he proficient in every thing, 
nor is it either wise or honest to make any such 
pretensions. A man hrings a great deal of unne- 
cessary anxiety, irritation, and consequent misery 
upon himself, when he is afraid to confess igno- 
rance. " I remember well (says professor Jardine) 
the striking efifect produced on the minds of the 
students, by an instance of great simplicity and 
candour on the part of the late venerable Dr. Reid, 
when he was professor of moral philosophy in this 
university (Glasgow). During the hour of exami- 
nation they were reading to him a portion of Cicero 
de Finibus ; when at one of those mutilated and 
involved passages which occasionally occur in that 
work, the student who was reading stopped, and 
was unable to proceed. The doctor attempted to 
explain the difficulty ; but the meaning of the sen- 
tence did not immediately present itself. Instead, 
however, of slurring it over, as many would have 
done, "Gentlemen," said he, "I thought I had 
the meaning of this passage, but it has escaped 
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me; I shall^ therefore^ be obliged to any one of you 
who will translate it" A ^dent thereupon instantly 
stood up in his place, and translated it to the doctor's 
satisfaction. He politely thanked him for it, and 
&rther commended the young man for his spirited 
attempt. This incident had a powerful effect upon 
the minds of the other students, while all admired the 
candour of that eminent professor : nor was there a 
single difficult passage, which was not afterwards 
studied with more than usual care, that the next pre- 
cious opportunity for distinction might be seized." 
Act in this spirit, and you will lose nothing by re- 
nouncing all claim to infallibility. 

17. The interest which strangers will take in visit- 
ing your school, — the notion they will have of the 
pleasantness of teaching, (and this is a matter of no 
trifling importance,) will depend very much upon 
your skill in exhibiting that which is most likely to 
be generally interesting to your visitors. You ought 
not to complain of the inattention and indifference of 
influential persons in yom* neighbourhood, if you take 
no pains to interest them. Only insure good order, 
a clean and well-ventilated school-room, and happy 
faces; and human nature must be strangely changed, 
if you do not find your full share of persons anxious 
to witness your intelligent and well-directed experi- 
ments on the youthful mind. After all, however, you 
must not expect that strangers will ever properly 
estimate the value and efficiency of your labours. 
They can only do so, when they know what the 
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LETTER III. TO THE SAME. 
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GOVERNMENT OF A SCHOOL. 

19. "That lad/* said Dr. Johnson^ when speak- 
ing of a sullen and unhappy hoy, " looks like the 
son of a school-master ;" which, added he, " is one 
of the very worst conditions of childhood. Such a 
hoy has no father, or worse than none; he never 
can reflect on his parent, hut the reflection hrings to 
his mind some idea of pain inflicted, or of sorrow 
suflfered/' Can we wonder that an oflice, which, 
in the eye even of the great moralist, (himself a 
teacher,) was thus associated with every thing that 
is hateful and degrading, should, hy almost common 
consent, he looked upon with a feeling bordering on 
contempt ? 

20. I have already ohserved (12) that children 
must he governed to a great extent in the same 
way as men are, viz. hy the adaptation of plans to 
ihe [fixed and uniform tendencies of human nature. 
At the same time, it is fully allowed, that the 
government of a school is necessarily arbitrary in 
its character; it must be power, exercised by the 
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will of one man^ according to circumstances of which 
he alone is the judge. Now there are two ways, 
and hut two ways, of obtaining power of this de- 
scription, — one is hy force, the other, by influence. 
Both are necessary in their places, according to the 
age and character of those who are the subjects 
of discipline ; but both are not equally suitable for 
the school. An infant cannot be reasoned with, 
and therefore Locke was right in commending the 
mother who whipped her baby eight times before she 
subdued it; for had she stopped at the seventh act 
of correction, her daughter would have been ruined.* 
But a child of eight or ten years of age is to some 
extent a reasonable being ; and therefore Dr. Johnson 
was wrong in arguing, in defence of Hastie, that 
school- boys " can be governed only by fear ; that no 
stated tules can ascertain the degrees of scholastic, 
more than of military punishment, but that it must 
be enforced till it overpowers temptation, till stub- 
bornness becomes flexible and perverseness regular.*' 
Lord Mansfield, in his judgment on the same case, 
which he pronounced in the House of Lords, showed 

* Dr. Bryce thinks, that in very early infancy, pain has a 
moral as well as a physical effect,— the effect which a blister 
has on the body, producing what is medically termed counter 
irritation. Thus the child's attention is withdrawn by the 
present pain from the fretfulness which made it unhappy, its 
happiness is restored, and good is done by the diversion of 
its mind from a bad object. In well-regulated infant-schools, 
however, very young children are governed without any 
corporal punishment. 
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himself in this instance^ both a wiser and a better man, 
when he exclaimed, " My Lords, severity is not the 
way to govern either boys or men/'* 

21. Let us then try to find out "a more excel- 
lent way." Putting aside, therefore, the old notion 
of brute force, as unfit to be applied for the purposes 
of government, when the reasoning powers are pos- 
sessed and developed, let us see how moral means, or 
what we tenn influence, may be brought to bear in 
this service. 

22. The first thing to be attended to in every 
school is GOOD ORDER. This point, not less essen- 
tial to the comfort of the teacher, and to the com- 
munication of instruction, than it is to the happiness 
and the moral welfare of the child, must be gained 
at all hazards. The want of order is the great 
master defect of nearly all schools. I know of no 
one thing which so powerfully counteracts the ex- 
ertions of teachers as this want of good discipline, f 
It is a great mistake to attend to instruction as 
the first thing; the love of order, punctuality, and 

* Dr. Johnson's argument in this case may be found at length 
in the Appendix to Boswell's Johnson, vol. iii. Murray's edition. 

f It will be seen that I use this word here, and I shall do 
so in Aiture, in its modem and limited sense, as referring to 
control ; and not in its more legitimate and extended signifi- 
cation, as relating to the whole course of instruction. I make 
this remark because Professor Pillans, in his very useful 
<^ Letters on Elementary Teaching," adopts the latter sense, 
as corresponding to cUsciplina, in the writings of Cicero and 
Quintilian. 
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cleanliness^ ought to be awakened before the means 
of knowledge are increased; and this^ not because 
literary instruction is less important^ but because 
discipline is itself a principal means both of moral 
and intellectual improvement. Every intelligent 
being sees and feels the beauty of order when he finds 
himself surrounded by it, and children do so even more 
than adults. A good teacher will know how to turn 
this natural taste for arrangement to account I will 
only add that, whatever may in other respects be the 
talents of an instructor, if he cannot maintain good 
order, he is worse than useless as a moral governor of 
the young ; he takes rank with the incompetent and 
the indolent 

23. The question then arises. How is order to be 
obtained ? I should reply. By letting it be under- 
stood irom the first that you are determined to have 
it. Good or bad arrangements, — a well or ill-chosen 
system, (matters with which your pupils have nothing 
to do,) will, of course, materially affect the degree 
of order which can be maintained, and will also make 
a wide difference in the ease or difficulty of obtaining 
it. I am not now, however, speaking of systems, but 
of the kind of influence which must be exercised 
in order to make any system work quietly, regularly, 
and efficiently. And here nothing can be done with- 
out wibending, inflexible determination on the part 
of the teacher. He must be an absolute monarch, 
and he must speak and act as a man ''having 
authority." 
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24. These last words start a new train of thought. 
They suggest the idea of One, before whom, not the 
waywardness of childhood, but the wickedness of 
mature and hardened malignity, cowed and was 
abashed ; and yet He was " meek and lowly,*' a 
" man of sorrows,** in rank a servant, and in temper 
a lamb. With this example before us, need I add, 
that the voice and look of authority are quite compati- 
ble with a spirit of gentleness, love, and true humility ? 
Ah ! you will say, but He was " the Holy One \" 
True ! that was the secret of his power. While he 
commanded others, he was himself governed; not 
indeed by men, but by principles ; and so must you 
too, if, like him, you would be in your appropriate 
place, the object at once of fear and of love. Law 
(not caprice) must rule in your school ; law, of which 
Hooker beautifully says, " Her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the haimony of the world ; all things 
in heaven and earth do her homage, the very least 
as feeling her care, and the very greatest as not ex- 
empted from her power ; both angels and men, and 
creatures of what condition soever, though each in 
different sort and manner, yet all with uniform con- 
sent, admiring her as the mother of their peace and 
joy.** But this is digression. 

25. In enforcing authority, especially over num- 
bers, attention must he paid to the tones of the voice, 
A horse, it has been shrewdly observed, soon per- 
ceives the timidity of his rider by the shaking of his 
legs^ and no sooner does he suspect fear than he 
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refuses to obey. Children, in like manner, instinct- 
ively discover by the tones of the voice, when a 
teacher is unable to enforce obedience; and the 
moment that discovery is made, his power is gone. 
He may implore, or he may be imperious ; he will 
only excite their scorn. You will see that what I 
refer to, has little to do with what is termed a good or 
bad voice ; it is not a question of high or low notes, 
and still less of loudness and vociferation. It is only 
us an index to the mind, as indicating the determina- 
tion within, that the tones of the voice become im- 
portant; and this kind of demonstration you will 
at once perceive, may be conveyed as well in a 
whisper as in a shout. Only let it be a living voice, 
expressing the calm and quiet determination of a 
mind conscious of its strength, and it will rarely be 
resisted. 

26. Bear in mind, then, that the first step you 
have to take, in moral as well as intellectual edu- 
cation, is, TO ESTABLISH YOUR AUTHORITY. There 
never was a more absurd notion than that which is 
becoming popular in some quarters, that children 
may be governed without authority, by moral suasion 
alone; that is to say, that they may be brought 
to love duty without any intervention of arbitrary 
command. Do not listen to this mischievous trash 
for a moment. To what extent it may be possible 
to substitute explanations and reasons for commands, 
I do not pretend to say ; but this I am sure of, 
no good will be done unless the child knows that 
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jects is essential to success in this department. A 
good teacher knows and "'feels this^ and since all 
knowledge is congruous^ he is always on the look 
out for materials of instruction. It is thus he learns 
his own ignorance. The further he advances the 
more he finds how necessary it is, that he who under- 
takes to teach others, should take time to prepare 
himself. 

16. Still in order to he successful as a teacher, 
it is not necessary to he proficient in every thing, 
nor is it either wise or honest to make any such 
pretensions. A man hrings a great deal of unne- 
cessary anxiety, irritation, and consequent misery 
upon himself, when he is afraid to confess igno- 
rance. " I remember well (says professor Jardine) 
the striking effect produced on the minds of the 
students, by an instance of great simplicity and 
candour on the part of the late venerable Dr. Reid, 
when he was professor of moral philosophy in this 
university (Glasgow). During the hour of exami- 
nation they were reading to him a portion of Cicero 
de Finibus ; when at one of those mutilated and 
involved passages which occasionally occur in that 
work, the student who was reading stopped, and 
was unable to proceed. The doctor attempted to 
explain the difficulty ; but the meaning of the sen- 
tence did not immediately present itself. Instead, 
however, of slurring it over, as many would have 
done, ''Gentlemen," said he, "I thought I had 
the meaning of this passage, but it has escaped 
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me ; I shall^ therefore, be obliged to any one of you 
who will translate it" A ^dent thereupon instantly 
stood up in his place, and translated it to the doctor's 
satisfaction. He politely thanked him for it, and 
&rther commended the young man for his spirited 
attempt. This incident had a powerful effect upon 
the minds of the other students, while all admired the 
candour of that eminent professor : nor was there a 
single difficult passage, which was not afterwards 
studied with more than usual care, that the next pre- 
cious opportunity for distinction might be seized." 
Act in this spirit, and you will lose nothing by re- 
nouncing all claim to infallibility. 

17. The interest which strangers will take in visit- 
ing your school, — the notion they will have of the 
pleasantness of teaching, (and this is a matter of no 
trifling importance,) will depend very much upon 
your skill in exhibiting that which is most likely to 
be generally interesting to your visitors. You ought 
not to complain of the inattention and indifference of 
influential persons in yom* neighbourhood, if you take 
no pains to interest them. Only insure good order, 
a clean and well-ventilated school-room, and happy 
faces; and human nature must be strangely changed, 
if you do not And your full share of persons anxious 
to witness your intelligent and well-directed experi- 
ments on the youthful mind. After all, however, you 
must not expect that strangers will ever properly 
estimate the value and efficiency of your labours. 
They can only do so, when they know what the 
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children were at the time of their entrance. That 
some^ who know well ihe mass of pollution from 
which many of these poor children have heen taken, 
should display so little interest in the character of 
their day-school instruction, is, I confess, surprising 
and perplexing. Neither day-schools nor Sunday- 
schools have yet taken that hold on the affections of 
the church which they deserve. I am informed that a 
few years ago, in the United States, the governors of 
New Jersey and Connecticut, three of the judges of 
Pennsylvania, and ten or twelve of their most dis- 
tinguished lawyers, were Sunday-school teachers. 
This is as it should he. *' If this world is to become 
a better and a happier world, not our Sunday-schools 
merely, but all our schools, from the infant-school to 
the imiversity, must be under the superintendence of 
the best and wisest of the community.'** 

18. One other observation will conclude this letter. 
No man can be happy as a teacher, who is not pre- 
pared to devote all his powers to the performance of 
its duties, Fellenberg does not ask too much, in 
demanding for this office " a vigilance that never 
sleeps, a perseverance that never tires.'* Nothing 
short of this will suffice. How strange then is the 
delusion of those who rush towards it, as the elysium 
of indolence ! That such should be unhappy in the 
employment, is a source of gratification rather than 
of regret. Let them flee to some other occupation. 



* Woodbridge. 
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for here they will find no resting-place for the soles of 
their feet The motto of Luther> " Work on earth, 
and rest in heaven/' must he the motto of every 
faithful schoolmaster ; and he who is not prepared to 
live and act in this spirit, had hetter leave the service 
to warmer hearts and nohler minds. Such a man will 
never know any thing of the elevated delights which 
associate themselves with the employment ; he may 
have the drudgery, hut he will not find the pleasures 
of the exercise ; he helongs to that class, of whom 
Fenelon heautifully says, in relation to another (and 
yet not another) service, " They perceive what it 
deprives them of, hut they do not see what it bestows ; 
they exaggerate its sacrifices, without looking at its 
consolations." How can such as these know any thing 
of the pleasantness of teaching P 
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LETTER III. TO THE SAME. . 

GOVERNMENT OF A SCHOOL. 

19. ''That lad/* said Dr. Johnson^ when speak- 
ing of a sullen and unhappy hoy, " looks like the 
son of a school-master ;" which, added he, " is one 
of the very worst conditions of childhood. Such a 
hoy has no father, or worse than none; he never 
can reflect on his parent, hut the reflection hrings to 
his mind some idea of pain inflicted, or of sorrow 
suflfered/^ Can we wonder that an office, which, 
in the eye even of the great moralist, (himself a 
teacher,) was thus associated with every thing that 
is hateful and degrading, should, hy almost common 
consent, he looked upon with a feeling bordering on 
contempt ? 

20. I have already observed (12) that children 
must he governed to a great extent in the same 
way as men are, viz. hy the adaptation of plans to 
the [fixed and uniform tendencies of human nature. 
At the same time, it is fully allowed, that the 
government of a school is necessarily arbitrary in 
its character; it must be power, exercised by the 
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will of one man, according to circumstances of which 
he alone is the judge. Now there are two ways, 
and but two ways, of obtaining power of this de- 
scription, — one is "by force, the other, by influence. 
Both are necessary in then* places, according to the 
age and character of those who are the subjects 
of discipline ; but both are not equally suitable for 
the school. An infant cannot be reasoned with, 
and therefore Locke was right in commending the 
mother who whipped her baby eight times before she 
subdued it; for had she stopped at the seventh act 
of correction, her daughter would have been ruined.* 
But a child of eight or ten years of age is to some 
extent a reasonable being ; and therefore Dr. Johnson 
was wrong in arguing, in defence of Hastie, that 
school- boys '* can be governed only by fear ; that no 
stated rules can ascertain the degrees of scholastic, 
more than of military punishment, but that it must 
be enforced till it overpowers temptation, till stub- 
bornness becomes flexible and perverseness regular." 
Lord Mansfield, in his judgment on the same case, 
which he pronounced in the House of Lords, showed 

* Dr. Bryce thinks, that in very early infancy, pain has a 
moral as well as a physical effect,— the effect which a blister 
has on the body, producing what is medically termed counter 
irritation. Thus the child's attention is withdrawn by the 
present pain from the fretfulness which made it unhappy, its 
happiness is restored, and good is done by the diversion of 
its mind from a bad object. In well-regulated infant-schools, 
however, very young children are governed without any 
corporal punishment. 
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himself in this instance^ hoth a wiser and a hetter man^ 
when he exclaimed^ " My Lords, severity is not the 
way to govern either hoys or men.*** 

21. Let us then try to find out "a more excel- 
lent way." Putting aside, therefore, the old notion 
of brute force, as unfit to he applied for the purposes 
of government, when the reasoning powers are pos- 
sessed and developed, let us see how moral means, or 
what we term influence, may he hrought to hear in 
this service. 

22. The first thing to he attended to in every 
school is GOOD ORDER. This point, not less essen- 
tial to the comfort of the teacher, and to the com- 
munication of instruction, than it is to the happiness 
and the moral welfare of the child, must he gained 
at all hazards. The want of order is the great 
master defect of nearly all schools. I know of no 
one thing which so powerfully counteracts the ex- 
ertions of teachers as this want of good discipline, f 
It is a great mistake to attend to instruction as 
the first thing ; the love of order, punctuality, and 

* Dr. Johnson's argument in this case may be fomid at length 
in the Appendix to Boswell's Johnson, vol. iii. Murray's edition. 

f It will be seen that I use this word here, and I shaU do 
so in ^ture, in its modem and limited sense, as referring to 
control ; and not in its more legitimate and extended signifi- 
cation, as relating to the whole course of instruction. I make 
this remark because Professor Pillans, in his very useful 
" Letters on Elementary Teaching,'' adopts the latter sense, 
as corresponding to diiciplina, in the writings of Cicero and 
Quintilian. 
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cleanliness^ ought to be awakened before the means 
of knowledge are increased; and this^ not because 
literary instruction is less important, but because 
discipline is itself a principal means both of moral 
and intellectual improvement. Every intelligent 
being sees and feels the beauty of order when he finds 
himself surrounded by it> and children do so even more 
than adults. A good teacher will know how to turn 
this natural taste for arrangement to account I will 
only add that> whatever may in other respects be the 
talents of an instructor, if he cannot maintain good 
order, he is worse than useless as a moral governor of 
the young; he takes rank with the incompetent and 
the indolent. 

23. The question then arises, How is order to be 
obtained? I should reply. By letting it be under- 
stood from the first that you are determined to have 
it. Good or bad arrangements, — a well or ill-chosen 
system^ (matters with which your pupils have nothing 
to do,) will, of course, materially affect the degree 
of order which can be maintained, and will also make 
a wide difference in the ease or difficulty of obtaining 
it. I am not now, however, speaking of systems, but 
of the kind of influence which must be exercised 
in order to make any system work quietly, regularly, 
and efficiently. And here nothing can be done with- 
out unbending, inflexible determination on the part 
of the teacher. He must be an absolute monarch, 
and he must speak and act as a man "having 
authority." 
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24. These last words start a new train of thought. 
They suggest the idea of One, hefore whom, not the 
waywardness of childhood, but the wickedness of 
mature and hardened malignity, cowed and was 
abashed ; and yet He was " meek and lowly," a 
" man of sorrows,'^ in rank a servant, and in temper 
a lamb. With this example before us, need I add, 
that the voice and look of authority are quite compati- 
ble with a spirit of gentleness, love, and true humility ? 
Ah ! you will say, but He was " the Holy One !** 
True ! that was the secret of his power. While he 
commanded others, he was himself governed; not 
indeed by men, but by principles ; and so must you 
too, if, like him, you would be in your appropriate 
place, the object at once of fear and of love. Law 
(not caprice) must rule in your school ; law, of which 
Hooker beautifully says, " Her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the hai'mony of the world ; all things 
in heaven and earth do her homage, the very least 
as feeling her cai*e, and the very greatest as not ex- 
empted from her power ; both angels and men, and 
creatures of what condition soever, though each in 
different sort and manner, yet all with uniform con- 
sent, admiring her as the mother of their peace and 
joy." But this is digression. 

25. In enforcing authority, especially over num- 
bers, attention must he paid to the tones of the voice. 
A horse, it has been shrewdly observed, soon per- 
ceives the timidity of his rider by the shaking of his 
legs, and no sooner does he suspect fear than he 
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refuses to obey. Children, in like manner, instinct- 
ively discover by the tones of the voice, when a 
teacher is unable to enforce obedience; and the 
moment that discovery is made, his power is gone. 
He may implore, or he may be imperious ; he will 
only excite their scorn. You will see that what I 
refer to, has little to do with what is termed a good or 
bad voice ; it is not a question of high or low notes, 
and still less of loudness and vociferation. It is only 
as an index to the mind, as indicating the determina- 
tion within, that the tones of the voice become im- 
portant; and this kind of demonstration you will 
at once perceive, may be conveyed as well in a 
whisper as in a shout. Only let it be a living voice, 
expressing the calm and quiet determination of a 
mind conscious of its strength, and it will rarely be 
resisted. 

26. Bear in mind, then, that the first step you 
have to take, in moral as well as intellectual edu- 
cation, is, TO ESTABLISH YOUR AUTHORITY. There 

never was a more absurd notion than that which is 
becoming popular in some quarters, that children 
may be governed without authority, by moral suasion 
alone; that is to say, that they may be brought 
to love duty without any intervention of arbitrary 
command. Do not listen to this mischievous trash 
for a moment. To what extent it may be possible 
to substitute explanations and reasons for commands, 
I do not pretend to say ; but this I am sure of, 
no good will be done unless the child knows that 
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authority is at hand if reason should fail ; and 
let me add« I account that moral discipline little 
worth, which does not teach a child to suhmit to 
authority, simply as authority, ''There are mo- 
ments in the course of education, and even of life^ 
when the delay which reasoning demands, would 
expose us to the danger which it is intended to 
averts and where we must learn to yield to authority 
without a question."* Mr. Ahbott, in a paper pub- 
lished in the American Annals of Education, illus- 
trates this principle in his usual happy manner. He 
sa3rs, " Power is not useless because it lies dormant. 
The government of the United States employs its 
hundreds of workmen at Springfield, and at Harper's 
Ferry, in the manufacture of muskets. The inspector 
examines every one as it is finished, with great care. 
He adjusts the flint, and tries it again and again, until 
its emitted shower of sparks is of proper brilliancy ; 
and when satisfied that all is right, he packs it away 
witii its thousand companions, to sleep probably in 
their boxes in quiet obscurity for ever. A hundred 
thousand of these deadly instruments form a volcano 
of slumbering power which never has been awakened, 
and which we hope never will be. The government 
never makes use of them. One of its agents, a 
custom-house officer, waits upon you for the payment 
of a bond. He brings no musket. He keeps no 
troops. He comes with the gentleness and civility of 

• Woodbridge. 
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a social visit. Bnt you know, that if compliance with 
the jast demands of your government is refused, and 
the resistance is sustained, force after force would be 
brought to hear upon you, until the whole hundred 
thousand muskets should speak with their united and 
tremendous energy. Such ought to be the character 
of all government. The teacher of a school, especially, 
must act upon these principles. He vdll be mild and 
gentle in his manners; in his intercourse with his 
pupils be will use the language and assume the air, 
not of stem authority, but of request and persuasion. 
But there must be authority at the bottom to sustain 
him, or he can do nothing successfully, especially in 
attempting to reach the hearts of his pupils. The 
reason why it is necessary is this. First, the man 
who has not the full, unqualified, complete control of 
his scholars, must spend his time and wear out his 
spirits in preserving any tolerable order in his do> 
minions; and, secondly, he who has not authority 
will be so constantly vexed and fretted by the occur- 
rences which will take place around him, that all his 
moral power will be neutralized by the withering 
influence of his clouded brow. To do good to our 
pupils, our own spirits must be composed and at rest ; 
and especially, if we wish to influence favourably the 
hearts of others, our own must rise above the troubled 
waters of irritation and anxious care." 

27. Authority once established, obedience will be 
prompt, and very soon become habitual. No obe- 
dience, indeed, is worth the name, which is not 
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prompt^ habitual, and I might add, cheerful. A languid 
and dilatory yielding to repeated commands is rank 
disobedience. " Not as in my presence only, but 
also in my absence/' must be the requirement ; and 
nothing short of this is worthy of commendation. 
/ know that it is attainable, I have again and again 
seen a school of Qve hundred boys proceeding for a 
whole day, with the most perfect order and regularity, 
in the absence of every adult person capable of 
exercising even a shadow of authority. The moral 
influence of the absent teacher, aided only by sub- 
ordinate arrangements among the boys, was governing 
hundreds, who would have gloried in defying any 
exhibition of mere force. 

28. But it is not enough to assert for a time, even 
successfully, your claim to unqualified submission; 
authority must be maintained through a long course 
of years, under every diversity of circumstance, and 
with a constant succession of new scholars. Now this 
cannot be done by the mere exercise of will, how- 
ever strong that will may be. You must now, there- 
fore, endeavour to ascertain by what means yeu can 
gain an habitual ascendancy over the minds of the 
young. Every one must have noticed the diflferent 
degrees of influence exerted by diflferent individuals 
in the same circumstances. " Take," says Mr. Hall, 
''as an example, the case of two ministers of the 
Gospel, on the whole similarly circumstanced with 
regard to their congregations ; the one almost idolized, 
the other barely treated with respect. What occa- 
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MODS the difference ? The office is the same^ and 
human natnre is the same. The difference is in the 
men; and it consists^ prohably, rather in their re- 
spective tempers and dispositions^ than in any ine- 
quality of talent or attainments. It is precisely 
thus in schools. In some schools, every word which 
proceeds firom the mouth of the master is eagerly 
seized upon and attended to ; in others, it is as ha- 
bitually disregarded."* I shall now just enumerate 
some directions in relation to this subject, which 
have been suggested to me by the remarks of 
practical men. 

29. First, — Endeavour to convince your scholars 
that you are their friend, — that you aim at their 
improvement, and desire their good. It will not 
take long to satisfy them of this, if you are so in 
reality. Remember, however, that a mere de- 
claration of being their friend will be very far from 
proving you to be such, or convincing them of it. 
You must prove it to them, by showing a greater 
r^ard for their welfare than for your own ease. In 
brief, love them, and that will go a long way towards 
governing them. 

30. Secondly, — Never give a command, which you 
are not resolved to see obeyed. To give commands 



* Vide Hall's Lectures to Schoolmasters, Boston, 1833 ; a 
work of considerable value, and which has met with a large 
circulatiou in the United States. — See also Salzmann, Ab- 
bott, &c. 
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which you have not time, or ability, or perhaps 
intention, to enforce, is to inculcate disobedience. 
If, therefore, you make a promise, keep it. If you 
say that neglect of duty shall be followed by punish- 
ment, be sure to inflict it. If you require a child 
to do this or that, see that it is done exactly as you 
require it. By keeping this important principle in 
mind, you will take care not to be hasty either in 
commanding or threatening. Deliberation is always 
important to any man who has to exercise authority 
over a community. Take care, however, not to con- 
found this wise delay with dilatoriness. Promptitude 
is the soul of discipline, when you have to deal with 
numbers : he who is thinking what he should do, and 
how he should do it, when the time for action is come, 
is sure to be vanquished. 

31. Thirdly, — Try to create throughout the school 
a popular sentiment in favour of order and virtue. 
It is well known by those who are acquainted with 
collective bodies of the young, that it is next to 
impossible to carry into effect for any length of 
time any regulation, however important, which is 
opposed to PUBLIC OPINION. Every school, how- 
ever humble, has an atmosphere of its own ; there 
are certain prevalent notions which give a decided 
and peculiar character to the whole community. 
Now these sentiments and notions will generally 
be regulated by a very limited number of the pupils, 
the master spirits of their little world ; and it depends 
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very much on the conduct of the teacher^ whether these 
young demagogues shall be as thorns in his side, or 
whether they shall become the very pillars of his 
strength. These boys will probably be found among 
the most unruly and the most mischievous. The 
natural energy of their characters ; the elasticity of 
their spirits ; their consciousness of vigour ; will all 
tend to make them troublesome subjects. It is the 
more important^ therefore, that a teacher should secure 
the c(h-operation of such characters in his plans ; that 
he should find out a way to their hearts, and that he 
should know how to turn all this activity of mind into 
a channel of his own digging. Fellenberg appears to 
have accomplished much in this way. " The effort is 
constant to excite in the pupils that public spirit 
which seeks to exclude every thing improper from its 
sphere of influence, in order to preserve the order and 
tranquillity which are necessary to the improvement 
of all. In the same manner the attempt is made to 
inspire a class with a desire to attain the object pro- 
posed in their lessons, and a spirit of opposition to all 
that disorder and idleness which may interrupt or 
embarrass the course of instruction, or retard their 
progress. An influence of this kind, once established, 
with due regulation and oversight, will often accom- 
plish more thsm all the remonstrances and discipline 
of the teacher. The pupil can seldom resist the 
force of truth, when he finds himself condemned by 
the common voice of his companions, and is often 
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more humbled by this censure from his equals, than 
by any of the admonitions of his superiors.*** 

32. In making these observations, however, you 
must not suppose that I am at all advocating a plan 
which has been tried in some public schools, viz., the 
embodying of this corrected public sentiment in a code 
of regulations to be administered by the pupils them- 
selves. On the contrary, I quite disapprove of all 
such attempts to make children govern themselves^ 
as injurious to the cultivation of a proper spirit of 
subordination to elders ; as consuming, and I think 
wasting, a great deal of valuable time ; and, especially, 
as destructive of that private and friendly admonition 
which in well-regulated youthful society is more 
frequently understood than expressed. Besides all 
this, cases are continually arising where a mature 
judgment is needed to distinguish properly the amount 
of guilt that has been incurred. 

33. To gain the kind of ascendancy you wish, 
however, over what I have before called the master 
spirits of the school, you must know how to secure 
the confidence and affection of all. You cannot, it 
is tnie, act the parent to one, or, it may be, two 
hundred children ; you cannot become acquainted 
with every trait of character which may distinguish 
each ; you cannot follow them into the street or the 
field, and detect the motives which infiuence, and the 
feelings which are predominant, when they are away 

* Sketches of Uoiwyl, by the Rev. W. C. Woodbridge. 
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from your eye, and no longer under your control ; but 
you can do much to secure such a share of their 
cordial attachment and esteem^ as shall materially 
influence their conduct wherever they may be, or 
whatever may be their pursuits. 

34. Do you ask kow this is to be done ? I reply,- 
in the first place, — Observe in your conduct towards 
them STRICT IMPARTIALITY. Children are eagle- 
eyed in the detection of injustice. That which is 
law, therefore, for one, must be law for all. It is 
true that you will, and must have, your f references ; 
and you ought to show that you exercise feelings 
towards those who are habitually diligent and obe- 
dient, very different from the sentiments you entertain 
towards the idle and perverse. This is just, and 
affords no reasonable ground of complaint. The 
wrong commences, when this preference is carried to 
the hall of legislation, and to the judgment-seat; 
and when the uncouth and disagreeable are made to 
beat burdens for their transgressions, from which the 
amiable and more generous are in great measure 
exempt. Now, whatever be the motive, if you allow 
yourself to act thus unfairly, you will lose the con- 
fidence of your school. 

35. Again, if you would win the hearts of the 
young, you must respect their feelings. Chil- 
dren are very sensitive, and easily wounded to the 
quick. A sneer, at what is sometimes termed by cold 
and worldly men, youthful enthusiasm, may do irre- / 
parable mischief. I once saw a child all but ruined 

D 
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for life iu this way. The contemptuous sarcasm went 
to the inmost soul, and dried up in a moment of time 
the sweet waters of affection, as they rushed back 
with unnatural haste to the fountain from which they 
had just before issued, leaping with life and glad- 
ness. To many persons, I am aware, this species 
of sensibility is totally incomprehensible. It is an 
Egyptian hieroglyphic, which they cannot make out. 
There are others, however who can read and under- 
stand it, and I trust you are among that number. 

36. In connexion with this subject. Be careful 
how you exercise the *' fower of rebuke,** Mr. 
Abbott carries this point so far as to insist upon the 
propriety of conveying reproof, not only privately, 
but in writing. In a large school this would be 
impracticable; but still something may be done in 
this way, and every teacher will find the advantage 
of acting, in the spirit at least, of the following 
admirable remarks. He says, " The more delicately 
you touch the feelings of your pupils, the more ten- 
der these feelings will become. Many a teacher 
hardens and stupifies the moral sense of his pupils, 
by the harsh and rough exposures to which he drags 
out the private feelings of the heart. A man may 
easily produce such a state of feeling in his school- 
room, that to address even the gentlest reproof to any 
individual in the hearing of the next, would be a most 
severe punishment ; and on the other hand, he may 
so destroy that sensitiveness, that his vociferated re- 
proaches will be as unheeded as the wind. Besides, 
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if a boy does something wrong, and you severely 
reprove him in the presence of his class, you punish 
the class almost as much as you do him. In fact, in 
many cases you punish them more ; for T believe it is 
almost invariably more unpleasant for a good boy to 
stand by and listen to rebukes, than for a bad one to 
take them.'** 

37. Further, Reproofs should always be 'adminis- 
tered in sorrow rather than in anger. The more 
depraved the children with whom you have to deal ; 
the more they are accustomed at home to the voice 
of passion or to the stroke of violence ; the greater 
the reprobate you are attempting to reform, the more 
needful is it to adopt the language and tones of 
friendship when obliged to rebuke. The suscepti- 
bility to love, as it is the first to be developed, so is it 
the last to be extinguished in the human bosom. 
Vice and profligacy, disease and misery, may have 
come in upon the soul like a flood ; still it holds true, 
•* many waters cannot quench love." Let this there- 
fore always be your strong hold. 

38. Ihe judicious use of praise, is another power- 
ful means of gaining the affections of children. An 
encouraging smile, a gentle pressure of the hand, 
a word of commendation, will sometimes do wonders 
in the way of winning young hearts. Captain Basil 
Hall thus describes the effects produced on board 
ship by the different modes of government adopted 

* The Teacher, p. 142 and 167. Seeley's edition. 

d2 
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by two different commauders. He says, " Whenever 
one of these officers came on board the ship, his con- 
stant habit was to cast his eye about him, in order 
to discover what was wrong; to detect the smallest 
thing that was out of its place ; in a word, to find as 
many grounds for censure as possible. This consti- 
tuted, in his opinion, the best preventive to neglect on 
the part of those under his command ; and he acted 
in this severe way on principle. The attention of 
the other officer, on the contrary, appeared to be 
directed chiefly to those points which he could approve 
of. One of these captains would remark to the first 
lieutenant, as he walked along, ' How white and 
clean you have got the decks to day ! I think you 
must have been at them all the morning, to have got 
them into such order.' The other, in similar cir- 
cumstances, but eager to find fault, would say, even if 
the decks were as white and clean as drifted snow, 
' I wish, sir, you would teach these sweepers to clear 
away that bundle of shakings !' pointing to a bit of 
rope-yam, not half an inch long, left under the track 
of a gun. It seemed, in short, as if nothing was 
more vexatious to one of these officers than to dis- 
cover things so correct as to afford him no good 
opportunity for finding fault; while, to the other, 
the necessity of censuring really appeared a punish- 
ment to himself. Under the one, accordingly, we all 
worked with cheerfulness, from a conviction that 
nothing we did in a proper way would miss approba- 
tion. But our duty under the other, being performed 
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in. fear, seldom went on with much spirit. We had 
no posonal satisfaction in doing things correctly, 
from the certainty of getting no commendation. 
What seemed the oddest thing of all was, that these 
men were hoth as kind-hearted as could be, or if 
there were any difference, the fault-finder was the 
better natored, and in matters not professional the 
more indulgent of the two." Captain Hall adds, 
" It requires but very little experience of soldiers or 
sailors, chOdren, servants, or any other kind of de- 
pendents, to show that this good humour on our part 
towards those whom we wish to influence, is the best 
possible coadjutor to our schemes of management, 
whatever these may be.'' 

39. Now I do think, that if you avoid these three 
errors, — ^partiality, disregard to the feelings of the 
young, and a spirit of fault-finding, — it will not be 
difficult to secure a favourable reception in the school 
for any thing you may propose. This point then 
being gained, select a few of the most influential 
boys, and put some peculiar respousibility upon them. 
Since they will be leaders, pre-occupy their talent for 
command, and employ it on the side of order and 
industry. Trust them implicitly ; let them see that 
you repose confidence in their integrity and sense 
of honour, and you will rarely be disappointed. 
You will in this way frequently create the very virtue 
for the possession of which you give them credit ; 
and they, in turn, will in like manner act upon their 
fellows. 
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40. Fourthly. Be vniform in your plans of 
government. Be to-day what you were yesterday, 
and what you intend to be to-morrow. This is no 
easy matter^ subject as all men are to variations in 
health and spirits, materially affecting the view they 
take of conduct. The manifest importance of uni- 
formity will, however, suggest the necessity of taking 
every precaution not only against 

" those cataracts and breaks, 
Which humour interposed too often makes,*' 

but also against those little irregularities in the treat- 
ment of offences against discipline, which arise either 
from forgetfulness or caprice. To guard against this 
evil, first. Have but few rules, and see that these 
are well understood. Secondly, Cultivate the habit 
of rigid self-government, Salzmann (an eminent 
teacher) goes so far as to insist that an instructor 
should always seek for the faults of his pupils in him- 
self. He says, " If trouble arise in my school, I 
examine myself, and generally find that I am the 
cause of it — that either my body is out of order, or 
some impleasant event has affected my spirits, or I am 
wearied out with excessive labour.*' Without, how- 
ever, going this length, it should always be borne in 
mind, that children are eminently creatures of sym- 
pathy, and unconsciously assimilate themselves to 
those with whom they associate. Hence the import- 
ance of habitual cheerfulness on the part of the 
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teacher^ without which shadows and clouds will darken 
every brow. 

41. Lastly, (to borrow a rule from Joseph Lan- 
caster,) Take care that every pupil shall at all times 
have something useful to doy and a motive for doing 
it. In the neglect of all other rules, attention to this 
alone would secure, to a great extent, order and regu- 
larity. I need not suggest to you the peculiar facili- 
ties which are afforded by the monitorial system, for 
accomplishing this important object, as that subject 
will meet with distinct notice in another place. I 
wonld only observe, I do not see how it can be man- 
aged in a large school on any other plan. 

42. In all that I have stated, however, remember, 
TTie co-operation of the parents is to be sought, and 
if possible, secured. They may be ignorant, or pre- 
judiced, or capricious, or (which is more probable) 
they may be all these united ; no matter, you must 
try to get them on your side. You must not disdain 
to reason with them on the importance of promoting 
the regular and early attendance of their children ; 
yoa must send for, and advise with them, in cases 
where severe measures become necessary; and you 
must respect that strong and instinctive, though fre- 
quently blind attachment to their young, which may 
occasion them for a moment to resent as an injury, 
that which you inflicted only as a necessary duty. 
" It is an object with me," said one of our teachers 
to me, the other day, " to spend as much of my 
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leisure time with the parents of the children as I 
possibly can. Until they know rae, and in some 
degree respect me, I can of necessity exercise no in- 
fluence over them. But when once this kind of ac- 
quaintance is formed, I can do so much, that to gain 
it, I consider no sacrifice of time or trouble as too 
great." Still, they must not govern you; nor will 
they probably attempt it, if they find that while you 
are mild and courteous, you still know how to maintain 
your authority, and to carry out your plans with un- 
wavering firmness, 

43. The best mode of treating new scholars is 
often a perplexing consideration to young teachers; 
nor is it by any means an unimportant one. A child 
not unfrequently derives its strongest impressions with 
regard to school, from the events of the first few days 
or weeks after its admission. Tt is here then necessary 
to guard on the one hand, against an amount of in- 
dulgence which cannot be continued, and on the other 
against a degree of strictness proper only to be ex- 
ercised towards those who have been for some little 
time under the discipline of the school. Gentleness 
and decision combined are essential ; and nothing else 
will meet the irritation and insult to which a teacher 
is often exposed by new comers. Not a few enter 
with a determination to have their own way, and the 
struggle which follows is always very trying to the 
temper of the instructor. These are the things that 
test his skill in the management of human nature, 
and according to his proficiency will be his success. 
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In educating the ox for the plough, Mr. Cobbett very 
sensibly recommends that all violence and rough 
language should be avoided. '' If he be stubborn, 
there should be no blows and no loud scolding. 
Stop ; pat him ; pat the other ox ; and he will pre- 
sently move on again. If he lie down, let him lie 
till he is tired ; and when he chooses to get up, treat 
him very gently, as if he had been doing every thing 
that was right By these means a young ox will in 
a few days be broken to his labour. With gentle 
treatment he is always of the same temper, always 
of the same aptitude to labour." A new scholar 
should be broken in, to the regulations of a school, 
if not in the same way, at least on the same principles. 
44. But what is to be done with the thoroughly in- 
corrigible ; the one who has imbibed habits of con- 
firmed depravity, and on whom admonitions and efforts 
have all been expended in vain P I think there can 
be but one answer — dismiss him. In this case there 
are bad influences out of school, operating more 
powerfully, and counteracting but too successfully the 
good influences of discipline and instruction. Unless 
these could be removed, the prospect of reformation is 
hopeless ; and, therefore, you are not only justified, 
but bound, out of regard to the welfare of the rest, at 
once to separate him from the school. In Sunday- 
schools, where it is possible to isolate in a great measure 
a youth of this description, and to keep him almost 
exclusively under the eye of a judicious teacher, it 
may be desirable to retain our hold as long as he is 
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willing to attend; but in schools where numbers are 
to be governed by one teacher, this degree of care is 
manifestly impossible. It is then far better that one 
should be abandoned to his folly, than that the whole 
school should be corrupted by his iniquity.* 

45. Before concluding this letter, I must very 
briefly refer to the too frequent absence of good order 
in Sunday-schools. I am not ignorant of the peculiar 
difliculties which stand in the way, and frequently 
impede the exercise of discipline in these institutions ; 
difficulties arising out of the grand peculiarity, I 
should rather say distinguishing glory, of the Sunday- 
school system ; and which are, I fear, inseparable 
from it. I refer to the gratuitous character of the 
agency employed. As a necessary consequence it is 
de6cient in subordination, and marked by a natural 
jealousy of domination, which is highly injurious to 
good order. There is also in the minds of some 
Sunday-school teachers a constant shrinking from the 
exercise of authority, lest the child should be dis- 
gusted with school, and withdraw itself altogether 
from the influences of christian instruction. The 
only remedy that I can suggest is the adoption of a 
com*se which, I doubt not, has frequently been urged 
upon attention ; viz. the exercise by teachers gene- 
rally, of greater care in the selection of superinten- 



* I have recently heard of two instances in which expulsion 
has led to the reformation of the offender. The possibility of 
this result should not be kept altogether out of sight. 
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dents, and of greater humility in submitting to their 
arrangements. These men should be chosen chiefly 
on account of their ability to govern ; and when 
chosen, they should be " esteemed very highly in love 
for their work's sake." From the remarks which have 
been made in this letter on the government of schools 
generally, many important principles maybe gathered, 
which, with some trifling modifications, will admit of 
general adoption in Sunday-schools. The particular 
mode of their application must be left to the judgment 
of experienced teachers. 

46. In conclusion, let me again remind you, that 
children naturally love order. They may not like 
the means by which alone it can be secured, but when 
it is secured, they are always the happier for it. A 
strict discipline, unstained by severity, never weaned 
the affections of any child, either from his school or 
his teacher. If, therefore, you would at once promote 
your own comfort, the happiness of your pupils, and 
their highest welfare, maintain good government. 



LETTER IV. TO THE SAME. 

THE MONITORIAL SYSTEM. 

47. The most obvious advantage which the monito- 
rial plan possesses over all others^ is, without doubts 
the greater facility which it affords for the mainte- 
nance of order and good government^ by securing at 
all times the regular and constant employment of 
every pupil. It is equally evident that the amount 
of knowledge imparted in a school where the pupils 
are constantly occupied^ will be very much greater 
^han it can be in one where every thing having to be 
managed by the teacher^ aided perhaps only by a 
single individual, a large proportion of the children 
mvLst, during many hours of the day, be compara- 
tively idle. 

48. But this is by no means the extent of benefit 
which may fairly be claimed on its behalf. Monitors 
are in some respects better teachers than adults ; they 
sympathise more readily with the difficulties of the 
pupil ; they are more patient in imparting knowledge, 
and more fertile in expedients for explaining and 
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illustrating it :* they communicate with more facility ; 
and, learning while they teachyf they willingly un- 



* Father Girard, the benevolent founder of the system of 
mutnal instruction in Switzerland, told Mr. Woodbrid^e, when 
examining his school, that when he met with difficulty in 
explaining any vrord or subject to a child, he had often 
called in a boy more advanced, to aid him, and had usually 
found him succeed entirely, even when all his own efforts had 
failed. Mr. Wood (of Edinburgh) relates the following fact. ''A 
learned mathematician," he tells us, '^ came to the Sessional 
School, for the purpose of exhibiting what he suggested as an 
iinproveinent in the practice of one of the rules of arithmetic.'' 
It was necessary to explain the plan five times over, both to 
Mr. Wood, and to one of his best monitors, before either of 
them could understand it ; but '' the boy on his return to the 
school-room, so distinctly explained to one of his fellow 
monitors the method, that from this explanation <mce given, 
he, though much inferior to the first, was able to perform the 
operation." Professor Pillans bears similar testimony : he says, 
'' Monitors are aware of the difficulties which they themselves 
encountered but lately, and are often able to explain them to 
their comrades, in a manner more familiar and intelligible 
than can be done by the master, whose habits and ways of 
thinking are so widely diflferent." The experience of the 
Central School in the Borough Road is precisely of thf same 
character. 

t '^ A monitor always improves himself as much as he does 
his pupils." — Wood and Pillans, 

'' Dr. Johnson used always to urge the importance of chil- 
dren being encouraged to teU whatever they hear particularly 
striking, to some brother, sister, or servant, before the im- 
pression was erased by the intervention of newer occurrences. 
His mother, it seems, was accustomed, when she had told him 
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dertake an amount of labour, which would be to an 
adult intolerable drudgery. As subordinate instructors 
they are far superior to adults, inasmuch as, having 
no views of their own beyond the immediate accom- 
plishment of the work to which they are appointed, 
they readily fall in with all the plans and directions 
of the superintending mind; and thus promote that 
unity of system and of action, which is so essential 
to success. The intermediate position they occupy, 
between the teacher and the scholars, enables them 
greatly to benefit both parties. Exempted from 
the weariness and disgust consequent upon inces- 
sant attempts to communicate the more mechanical 
branches of learning, the teacher is able to direct a 
large share of his attention to the advancement of the 
elder scholars ; while the children, delivered from the 
irksome listlessness attendant upon the old methods 
of instruction, instead of forming habits of inattention 
and idleness, the miserable influence of which may 
cling to them through life, — or expending their 
natural energies in every form of annoyance and of 
mischief, — are unitedly and agreeably engaged, in 
advancing their own improvement, — in promoting 



any thing which she thought likely to seize his attention, to 
send him to a favourite workman in the house, to whom she 
knew he would communicate the conversation while it was 
yet impressed on his mind. The event was what she wished ; 
and it was to that metjiod chufly that he owed his uncommon 
felicity of remembering distant occurrences.'^-^Piozzi* 
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the happiness of their teacher^ and in securing the 
well-being of their fellow scholars, 

49. The moral advantages of such a system ought 
not to be overlooked. The industry it promotes, is 
favourable to the cultivation of every virtue; the 
constant interchange of benefits which it demands, 
cherishes and calls forth the benevolent affections; 
the immediate application of every attainment to a 
practical purpose, impressively teaches the important 
lesson, that intellectual superiority is valuable chiefly 
as a means of doing good to others ; while the oppor- 
tunity which extended responsibility affords, for the 
manifestation both of good and evil principles, is 
highly important as a means of discovering character, 
and of directing moral development. 

50. In order to reap these advantages, however, 

the teacher must be himself an intelligent and good 

man ; thoroughly acquainted with the system in all 

its bearings ; and, perhaps I should add, unfeignedly 

attached to it as a mode of instruction. No man 

who is ignorant of the principles on which monitorial 

instruction rests, or who disti'usts its capabilities, 

can possibly succeed in any extended application of 

it. Mr. Lancaster, in the exuberance of his zeal 

for this method, is reported to have said that, on 

his system, an automaton might be a schoolmaster. 

If he did say so, it is only one of many remarkable 

proofs on record of the absurd lengths to which an 

extravagant admiration of that which is really good 

in itself will sometimes carry men. The truth is. 
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as you well know, a monitorial school requires a 
better and abler teacher than almost any other ; it 
demands more energy; more skill; more wisdom; 
and more strength both of body and mind ; and hence 
it not unfrequently happens, that when schools fail to 
accomplish the expectations of their founders, re- 
proaches are cast upon the plan, which really belong 
to the agent, who has been vainly attempting to carry 
out arrangements, to the management of which he 
was altogether incompetent.* 

* All over Germany a prejudice is entertained, almost as 
universal as I hold it to be groundless, against any modifi- 
cation of the monitorial method of teaching. The nearest 
approach to it is, the employing of those who are pupils in 
the seminaries for teachers, to act the part of under masters 
in the primary schools, which are usually attached to those 
establishments; but there prevails, not among the people 
only, but among the educated and enlightened men of that 
country, a rooted aversion to the employment of one pupil to 
teach another. Hence the multiplication of masters is their 
idea of a perfect school. The larger the proportion of masters 
to the number of scholars, the better the system is conceived 
to be ; and hence a rate of expenditure for the purposes of 
education, far beyond what can ever be looked for in Gi'eat 
Britain. Nor is the pecuniary objection the only one; for if 
this were a fit occasion, it would not be difiicult to prove, 
that there is a quickening and improving energy in the 
monitorial method when it is skilfully applied, which no 
amount of masters nor increase of expenditure can adequately 
supply; that it brings into play principles, — left dormant 
under the teaching even of good masters,— which act most 
beneficially both on the monitor and his section of pupils, in 
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51. In o^feiiiig you a few hints on the selection, 
training, and government of monitors, I am anxious 
that you should feel that your success as a teacher 
will almost entirely depend upon the amount of 
sagacity, skill, and wisdom, which you can hring ^o 
bear in this most delicate and difficult work. Mis- 
takes here are fatal. 



promoting their progress and preparing them for the business 
of life ; and that if this beneficial tendency has been but 
rarely exemplified, it is only another proof among many, how 
little advance can be made in the improvement of education, 
without the means of training masters to the knowledge and 
exercise of their profession. 

In France the same prejudice against monitorial teaching 
does not prevail as in Germany, and great exertions have been 
made, with the countenance and aid of the government, to 
encourage and extend it. But, though there can be no doubt 
that the use of monitors has infused a spirit of alertness and 
activity into the French tcoles primaires, which one feels the 
want of in the volks-schulen of Germany, yet the monitorial 
method is far from having attained in France its full de- 
velopement and efficiency. This is owing, in a great measure, 
to the notion which has gained ground among school-mas- 
ters even in that country, tliat boys can be trusted with the 
teaching of nothing beyond the mechanical processes of read- 
ing, spelling, and ciphering. Of this opinion we have long 
had many practical refutations in schools established among 
ourselves, where much intellectual and even moral training is 
accomplished by means of monitors ; and these schools, we 
may confidently anticipate, will serve as models in the pre- 
paration of any great legislative measure for the education of 
the English people. (Pillans' Three Lectures, 1836.) 

£ 
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52. Let me advise you then, prior to any opei 
declaration of your choice, to obtain, by repeater 
individual examinations, and strict observation, ai 
intimate acquaintance with the personal characte 
and peculiarities, both mental and moral, of thos 
boys on whom you have fixed your eye as appearin: 
at first sight fit for monitorial employment. I nee 
not say, that you will find it necessary always t 
have in your mind, and in your private memorandui 
book, a certain number of pupils, in this particuls 
respect, on trial, out of which list yoi^ may from tim 
to time fill up vacancies, as the parties are respective! 
tested, and found worthy of your confidence. 

53. In deciding, however, upon this fitness, regar 
must be had to various qualifications. The quicker 
and best scholar is by no means certain to make th 
best monitor. You want other qualities beside 
talent. There must be patience, good temper, ir 
tegiity, industry ; and, along with steadiness of chi 
racter, no small portion of enthusiasm, or little goo 
will result from the appointment. Besides this, thei 
should be some degree of aptness to teach, and 
general willingness to follow out such directions i 
are laid down for the guidance and government of th 
school. 

54. The same degree of care and discriminatio 
must again be exercised, in reference to the particuh 
kind of responsibility which is to be entrusted to pa 
ticular individuals. A boy, who may be quite unl 
for the maintenance of order, or for carrying oi 
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general arrangements^ will sometimes make an invalu- 
able teacher of a single class ; and^ in like manner^ 
while one is fitted by patience^ and kindness^ and 
ingenuity in illustration for instructing the youngest 
and the most ignorant; another, by superior talent, 
weight of character, and ability to command, is better 
adapted for teaching and governing his equals in 
years and attainments. All these diversities of talent 
and character must be kept distinctly in mind, — they 
must regulate your choice, 

55. In these appointments you will find it advis- 
able sometimes to consult the wishes of the boys 
themselves, as to the particular work which should 
be allotted to them. It is occasionally of great 
advantage to yield to these little preferences; it is 
essential to the success of any monitor that he should 
enter upon his work, not only with perfect good-will, 
but with alacrity and hope. Hence, the office should 
always be connected with reward ; the service regarded 
as an honour, and emplo3rment esteemed a privilege. 
Where this is the case, an enthusiastic desire to bring 
forward the various classes committed to their charge, 
will not unfrequenlly be excited, inspired by which, 
difficulties of all kinds will be readily overcome, and 
an amount of knowledge be imparted, far beyond the 
most sanguine calculations of the teacher. 

66. With all this care in selection, there must also 
be connected appropriate training and government. 
Authority must be delegated little by little, and then 
only in connexion with diligent superintendence, and 

£2 
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numerous checks against its abuse; and instruction 
must be imparted, not only to monitors, in common 
with ordinary pupils, but apart, — alone, — at an hour 
when others are away, and with especial reference to 
their particular position and duties. In the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, they, above all others, must be 
directed to principles ; for a monitor will teach well 
or ill, just in proportion to his acquaintance with, or 
ignorance of, the principles on which his instructions 
are based. And since it is by and through them 
chiefly that moral influences are to be imparted, it is 
of the utmost importance that they should be made 
sensible of the responsibilities which, by reason of 
their office, attach to their conduct and example. 
You will best accomplish this by taking tbem, to a 
certain extent, into your confidence; treating them 
always with respect ; governing them with a mild but 
steady hand ; and availing yourself of every oppor- 
tunity for enlarging their minds, and impressing theii 
hearts.* 

* In small schools, especially in villages, it may frequently 
be desirable to give what is termed a simultaneous lesson, 
sometimes on objects, sometimes in the way of narrative, and 
sometimes by direct instruction of a purely didactic character 
For this purpose, in the absence of an Infant School Gallery 
it will be sufficient either to gather the children into the 
desks, or to collect them all together in the play-ground. 
In these matters a schoolmaster should oe a man of many 
devices. Without ever varying from important principles, 
his mind should be incessantly at work in contriving little 
'' surprises/' by which the attention of the children may be 
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57. The following valuable remarks on the train- 
ing of monitors have been communicated to me by 
Mr. Crossley, the able superintendent of the Central 
School^ whose long experience and distinguished suc- 
cess as a monitorial teacher^ entitle him to be heard 
with deference by those who are but just beginning 
the same course. 

^ A master's first thoughts, on taking charge of a school, 
should be directed to the formation of a band of monitors. 
For this purpose, after selecting as nearly as he can, boys 
possessing suitable qualities, he will arrange his lessons 
according to the number of his drafts, which will of course 
depend on the number of his pupils. Having thus deter- 
mined on the number qf his drcfis, and on the lessons to be 
studied at each draft, he will appoint a boy to the several 
stations to act as a monitor. The boy thus appointed, is 
wsjpposed to be able to spell and to read the lessons, but pos- 
sesring no knowledge of the business beyond these two quali- 
fications ; he is then first to be taught the meaning of i^ach 
word, and to be exercised in giving illustrations of its varied 
application both from Scripture, general history, science, 
and from subjects within the range of the pupils' observation. 
In some cases the prefixes, postfixes, and roots of the words 
are important. He must then be exercised in the art of 
quettiamngf so as to be able to communicate his information 
by. interrogation, and by that alone, and to keep up without 
asy auxiliary stimulant the eager attention of his pupil. He 
must further be taught to vary his questions on the same 
word, so that repetition may not tire; and he must be 

excited, and the monotony of instruction be somewhat broken 
up. In large schools simultaneous instruction could only be 
given with advantage in divisions. 
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instructed how to discover the proper instant to change from 
simultaneous repetition to individual examination, from brief 
description to rapid questioning, from the lively statement of 
facts, to the calm and impressive deduction of instructive 
lessons. 

** In giving definitions, the simplest mode of expression must 
be carefnlly sought; which will, of course, generally be in 
Saxon phraseology. These definitions must be learned by the 
newly-appointed monitors at the rate of about a dozen or 
twenty a-day. The master must set apart a portion of each 
day, either from 12 to 1, (which usually is best,) or fit>m 6 to 7 
in the evening, to hear each individual repeat these meanings. 
In the first instance, it may be necessary to give up botii 
these portions of time to the work. To accomplish his pur- 
pose, he must form his newly-selected monitors into a draft ; 
each, in turn, must then question on his own particular words, 
as he would do in the draft for which he is training. After 
the definition has been given, the questioner for the time 
being, must call for an instance of the application of the word, 
or an illustration containing some additional information 
more or less remotely connected with it. Here the master's 
reading, experience, and judgment vnll find full scope ; for 
when the boys fail, he should be ready to supply the desirable 
lesson, the parallel passage, the fact, or the opinion. In this 
way the monitor's mind is stored with numerous pertinent 
illustrations : he is exercised in applying them naturally and 
in ^miliar language; and instead of communicating in a 
formal manner and set style, he learns so to vary his ob- 
servations as to avoid sameness. His mind thus disciplined 
will ever furnish him with new examples in his daily course 
of teaching. This plan must be followed daily till the whole 
of the lessons of each draft have been the subject of inquiry; 
nor must this practice be discontinued, until monitors can be 
chosen from among the boys who have themselves been 
taught by those who have thus been trained* 
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^I most, howerer, here enter a protest against the master's 
supposing that all is done when his monitors are trained ; and, 
further, against his even imagining that they ever will be 
thoroughly trained by this or by any other method, except 
he can and does set them the example, both in the manner 
and in the spirit of teaching. He must, from the commence- 
ment, be daily seen teaching in the drafts, inftising into 
his monitors a spirit little short of enthusiasm, and showing 
himself a model both of what he wishes them to be and to do." 

All ibis, it is evident, implies much labour and self- 
denial on the part of the master ; it was not, therefore, 
without reason, that, in a former letter, I adopted 
Fellenherg's language, and claimed for this office, ^* a 
vigilance that never sleeps, a perseverance that never 
tiresr 

58. But sevtrer trials than any that have yet been 
mentioned, must occasionally be endured by the con- 
scientious teacher of a monitorial school, — I mean 
those which are connected with the punishment, 
and, if necessary, the dismissal of his monitors. I 
have already referred to the opportunity which ex- 
tended responsibility affords, for the manifestation 
of evil as well as of good principles, and I have 
ranked this means of discovering character among 
the advantages of the monitorial system. It is 
obvious, however, that it can only be so, in pro- 
portion as delinquency thus manifested, is followed 
by appropriate punishment. Monitors, by their 
office, are exposed to certain temptations iirom which 
others are exempt. Bribes of various kinds, in 
spite of every regulation to the contrary, will from 
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time to time be offered and accepted; partiality 
will then be shown to one, and tyranny be exercised 
over another ; falsehood will probably follow ; and 
evils of the most tremendous character may, in this 
way, be fostered and indulged. It must be so while 
human nature continues as it is. But are we then 
to cast aside monitors altogether? By no means. 
It is better to know betimes that these dispositions 
exist, that we may apply remedies before it is too 
late. The great point is, to secure an early dis- 
covery of unfaithfulness, and this is not so difficult 
as some are apt to imagine. A monitor's power is, 
after all, very limited; it is not like f cogging, a 
secret and uncontrolled force, wielded by the stronger 
over the weaker ; it is power delegated by the mas- 
ter, exercised only under his eye, and subjected to his 
superintendence ; and moreover, held very frequently 
by the younger and the weaker, since neither physical 
strength nor mere intellectual vigour qualify for its 
reception. Originally trifling in amount, it is con- 
tinually checked by perfect freedom of appeal to 
the teacher, who, it must be remembered, is all the 
while present in the room, and engaged chiefly in 
observing the conduct of these very agents. The 
consequence is, as experience has abundantly shown, 
bribery cannot long be concealed, falsehood is almost 
certain of immediate discovery, and the most petty 
acts of tyranny are reported almost as soon as com^ 
mitted. Still " offences will come," sometimes of the 
serious character to which I have already referred. 



\ 
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^d sometimes of a lighter description, such as 
ebullitions of temper, violence of language, disobe- 
dience to orders, neglect of duty, want of interest in 
the work, or the yielding of that which is merely 
''eye service/' Now, in such cases, especially those 
of the first-mentioned class, a teacher has no choice. 
Cost him what it may, he must dismiss the offender 
from his office. It may be the first transgression, — 
the delinquent may be the most intelligent and useful 
of monitors, he may be the very one on whom he 
has bestowed the greatest amount of labour, and 
therefore probably the boy he has loved best, — I 
repeat it, cost what it will, he must cease to employ 
the ttnfaithful monitor, or his moral influence is 
fatally undermined. Any punishment he may inflict 
on such a boy, will, from the circumstances of the 
case, be done with so much unfeigned sorrow, that 
there is the greatest reason to hope the offender 
will be more benefited by the deprivation than he 
could be by any other process. Lay it down, there- 
fore, as an invariable rule, never to pass by the 
ofifences of a monitor; in no other way can you 
secure among them that habit of circumspection, and 
that high moral character, which are so essential to 
their usefulness. 

59. I need scarcely add more. This brief letter 
is not intended to occupy the place of any existing 
manual for the regulation of monitorial schools, 
otherwise much would have to be added on other 
subjects^ besides the selection and training of mo*- 
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nitors. For the system to work well, there must 
be a careful and distinct classification of the school, 
for each separate department of study ; and unceasing 
vigilance must he exercised to guard against some 
boys* being left in a position where they are dispirited 
by continual defeat, while others, who advance with 
ease, are injuriously detained in a class which de- 
mands from them no energy or effort. But for these, 
and various other matters of detail, highly important 
as they are in themselves, and intimately connected, 
as they must be, with the general efficiency of a school, 
it is sufficient to refer you to the authorised publica- 
tions of the two societies. 

60. One objection, however, which is continually 
made against monitorial schools, deserves a passing 
notice. It is a matter of frequent complaint, that 
they are so often scenes of noise and of tumult. 
That this is a very serious evil cannot be denied; 
tranquillity and quietness would certainly be fiar 
preferable, if they could be attained without too 
great a sacrifice of time and improvement. But the 
truth is, noise is inseparable from the united employ- 
ment of numbers, and there is no remedy for it but 
dispersion or listless indolence. A quick eye and ear 
will soon distinguish between the activity of business, 
and the irregular action of idle conversation ; and a 
reasonable mind will see the folly of expecting that 
any community, labouring for a common object, should 
present the quietness of a convent, from which useful 
activity is banished. 
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61. To avoid needless prejudice^ however, and to 
explain the true character of that apparent tumult 
which is occasioned by the hum of voices, and the 
excitement of mind, you should invariably demand 
and obtain perfect silence, the instant that any 
stranger enters your school-room. By so doing, 
you can show him at once, that whether in a state 
of activity or of rest, the order of the school is 
equally good, and your control the same. If you 
can obtain this required silence in an instant, with- 
out an effort, or an angry look; and if you can 
retain it as long as you please, without renewed 
and repeated commands, the most prejudiced man 
will see the reality of the distinction to which I have 
referred. Nay more, he will go away impressed 
by the exhibition of a power, which can, in one 
moment, bring order out of apparent confusion, and 
hold in check the activities of hundreds of minds, 
without drawing forth one tear, or even removing 
the smile of happiness from a single countenance. 
But if you cannot do this ; if the command for 
silence must be repeated again and again ; if frowns 
must be sent across the room, and looks of promised 
vengeance before obedience can be obtained; if 
the moment afler it is secured, restlessness meets 
the eye, and murmurings fill the ear, do not, I pray 
you, complain if your visitant, initated by this 
evident want of control, should go away, and speak 
contemptuously both of you and your school. In 
vain will you protest that you can govern ; in vain 
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seek to attribute this ** unv^ual disorder" to some 
momentary perversity on the part of the children ; 
in vain will you appeal to their acquirements, or rest 
your defence upon a conscientious performance of 
duty ; in the absence of unlimited control, all is vain 
and worthless. It matters little upon what system 
such a school may be conducted, it can never be 
efficient, — the teacher is incompetent* 



LETTER V. TO THE SAME. 

"DIDAKTIK," OR THE ART OF COMMUNICATING. 

62. By this word (didaktik), which the Germans 
have adopted from the Greeks I wish you to under- 
stand, the art of teaching ; as distinguished on the 
one hand, from their methodik, or science of methods ; 
and on the other from their p'ddagogik* or science 
of education ; of which, the art of communicating 
is only one part or division. You will readily per- 
ceive that it is an attainment perfectly distinct from 
any particular plan or system ; and also a very 
difierent thing from what is usually termed, tact 
in teaching. It is, in fact, the art of so communi- 
cating knowledge, that the pupil shall, as far as 
possible, comprehend in all its relations, the truth 
sought to be imparted ; and that, associating what is 
thus received, with other and previous acquisitions, he 
may be led at one and the same time, ** to cultivate 

* Dr. Bryce, (of Belfast) suggests the word padeutics, 
which may be considered both as an art and a science ; an 
art when it lays down rules, a science when it teache? general 

inciples. 
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Lis original faculties/'* and to store his mind richly 
and permanently with valuable facts. This is what 
I mean by '^ the art of teaching/ a talent which few 
naturally possess, but which may doubtless be acquired 
by the careful and diligent study of the human mind, 
in connexion with a moderate share of '' practice." 

63. The use of this latter word suggests an analogy 
which certainly, to some extent, subsists between the 
profession of teaching and that of medicine. He who 
would be an accomplished physician, must study prin- 
ciples, as well as " see cases ;*' and, in like manner, he 
who would be a useful teacher, must look beyond 
systems to the principles on which they rest The 
man who thinks himself qualified to teach, merely 
because he has observed others teaching on a parti- 
cular plan, is just as much an empiric, as the medical 
pretender whose course of study has been limited to 
occasional walks through the wards of an hospital. 
It was in connexion with this view of the subject, (its 
relation to the philosophy of the human mind,) that 
Dr. Thomas Brown, of Edinburgh, spoke of the art 
of teaching as *' the noblest, and in proportion to 
its value, the least studied of all the arts." When 
examined in this light, it cannot fail, I think, to be 
recognised as an attainment equally important to 
day and to Sunday-school teachers ; because it bears 
as directly on the effectual communication of Divine 
as of secular knowledge. 



• t( 



The business of education." — Dxigald Stewart. 
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64. After these remarks, from which you may 
gather the notions I entertain of the length and 
breadth of this subject, it is scarcely necessary for 
rae to add, that a letter, like the present, can, of 
necessity, contain little more than a few brief hints, 
relating indeed to the art in question, but by no 
means sufficient for its entire comprehension. Be- 
fore this can be accomplished, many a volume must 
be studied ; and, let me say too, many a night 
passed in deep reflection upon the observations of 
the day. 

66. I will suppose you then, actuated by a sin- 
cere desire to communicate instruction in the best 
possible way, entering your school-room, perplexed 
and harassed by the waywardness and indifierence 
of your pupils ; and that in this state of mind you 
put the question, ** What can I do to excite atten- 
tion, to stimulate dulness, to awaken efTort ?" I 
reply, in the first place, as preliminary indeed 
to every thing else, — bring distinctly before your 
o\vn mind, the well-known fact, that children de- 
light as much in exercising their minds as their 
limbs; provided only that which is presented to 
them, be suited to their capacities, and adapted to 
their strength.* 

* Probably it is no exaggeration to say that the appetite 
for knowledge is as great as any bodily appetite. To k/unVf 
is one of the strongest desires of childhood ; to obtain a new 
word is pleasant, and to gain a new idea is pleasanter still ; 
but to be crammed with words without ideas is very painful. 
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66. ''It was but this morning, (says a recent 
writer on education^) that I watched a young lazza- 
roni while he sought to make his little crazy boat lie 
straight and steady upon the water. How fertile was 
he in expedients; how ingenious in contrivances; 
how resolute against despair ! First were the waves 
too strong ; he sought out, therefore, a more sheltered 
spot : he next adjusted the balance and unfurled the 
sails — still without success. He then looked around 
him in much perplexity, till some of that long sea- 
weed, which is scattered over the coast after a storm, 
caught his eye: this he seized eagerly, and peeling 
it into long strips, he tied with them his little boat to 
a stone, (his sheet-anchor;) and then wading as far 
out as the weed would permit, and so shaping his 
course that a neighbouring jetty might afford him 
smooth and tranquil water, he again placed his boat 
upon the sea. There he stood breathless, his hands 
busied with his burdens, his shirt tucked uj) and held 
by his teeth, but still half-floating on the water, and 
his face troubled as though with his last hope. One 
moment he seemed to have succeeded ; the next, 
and his boat again lay with its side upon the waves ; 
he did not however even then despair, but sat him- 
self upon the beach, with an old nail and a stone. 



Dr. Johnson was any thing but a philosopher, when he said 
that " no attention can be obtained from children without the 
infliction of pain." Happily for this generation, this notion 
is now nearly exploded. 



n 
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to devise some other remedy/** Now, we have only 
to make our experiments equally interesting to the 
youthful mind, in order to excite and to sustain the 
same ardour. 

67. It is a great mistake to suppose, as many do, 
that, in order to make learning pleasant to the young, 
difficulties must as much as possible be removed out 
of the way. On the contrary, it is in teaching them 
to overcome difficulties, that we shall be most likely 
to create the interest we are so desirous of calling 
forth. As a general nile, it should be the care of a 
teacher to supply his pupils from day to day with a 
succession of topics, somewhat beyond their know- 
ledge, without being above their comprehension, 

68. General rules, however, will not suffice for 
the guidance of young teachers ; they want details, 
examples, illustrations ; and without these, rules are 
worthless. If, therefore, I should sometimes enlarge 
on certain branches of instruction, with a minuteness 
which their relative importance would scarcely seem 
to justify; if I should stop to weigh conflicting 
opinions on points which may at first sight appear in 
themselves too trifling for discussion ; if I should 
sometimes, for the sake of elucidation, descend to 
apparent littlenesses; remember that I do so, not 
because I am either regardless of the importance of 
condensation, or insensible to the offensiveness of 



* Outline of a System of National Education. London, 
1835. 
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puerility ; but because I am determined in these 
letters to sacrifice every thing else to perspicuity and 
practical usefulness. 

69. The Alphabet is usually the first subject 
presented to the notice of a child at school ; and a 
more difiicult or tiresome lesson he is never doomed 
to meet with in his whole future course. The names 
of the letters are unmeaning and arbitrary sounds; 
and with two or three exceptions^ the forms are not 
associated with any object previously recognized. 
How can such an exercise be expected to produce 
anything but weariness and disgust ? You will be 
glad to hear that men of the highest attainments in 
literature^ have not thought it beneath their character 
and standing, to endeavour at least, to facilitate the 
passage across this " bridge of sighs."* 

70. Mr. Wood, of the Sessional school, Edinburgh, 
whose views I shall first mention, attaches no im- 
portance to the order in which the letters are learned. 
He ridicules the idea of perplexing children at this 
period, with any division of the letters into vowels 
and consonants; or the still further classification of 
consonants into mutes, liquids, semivowels, and double 
consonants ; and he disapproves, as equally unsuited 
to their capacities, the distraction of their minds with 

* " A palace and a prison on each hand.*' — (ChiJde Harold.) 
The communication between the ducal palace and the prisons 
of Venice is a gloomy bridge, or covered gallery, high above 
the water, and divided by a stone wall into a passage and a 
cell. 
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labials, dentals, gutturals, and nasals ; even though 
accompanied by the explanation^ that these hard words 
raean nothing more than lip, teeth, throat, and nose 
soands. No attempt^ however, appears to have been 
made at the Sessional school, to remove the tedium 
invariably connected with this branch of instruction ; 
unless, indeed, an artificial exhibition of the twenty- 
six letters on a box, contrived by the late Dr. Andrew 
Thompson, for the use of his own parish school, can 
be thus designated. 

71. Professor Pillans, in some lectures which he 
delivered in the year 1827, on the theory and practice 
of teaching, proposes, on the contrary, to arrange the 
alphabetic characters in brotherhoods, according to 
the organs of voice used in pronouncing them ; and to 
teach the child the knowledge of his letters at first, 
and for a long time, in this way only. 

" We should thus avoid," he says, " the greatest difficulty the 
child encounters in learning the alphabet, that of recollecting 
the sequence or arrangement of the letters. Their order of 
succession in our common alphabet, is entirely capricious, 
and appears, indeed, to be purely accidental ; and a know- 
ledge of it, so far from being indispensable at the outset, is in 
that stage altogether useless for any practical purpose. Yet, 
in the ordinary way, the child is arrested, and unseasonably 
detained in the very porch of learning, by being compelled 
to name, and not to name only, but to learn by heart, a 
series of letters, which have not one associating tie to bind 
them in the memory, but juxta-position. It is stringing 
beads, as it were, on a thread of sand. It may be well he 
should know this alphabetic arrangement when he comes tu 
consult a dictionary ; but I really cannot see its use for any 

f2 
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other purpose. On the other hand, by the classification of 
letters in their cognate relations, the acquisition of them may 
be made an amusing exercise. The attention of the child 
being drawn to the organs of voice employed in each set, he 
makes exx)eriments upon them, in imitating the sounds he 
hears, and has thus a guide to the pronunciation of each 
letter, which greatly facilitates his acquaintance with their 
form and power."* 

72. Jacotot, to whose principles and methods I 
shall hereafter have occasion to refer, meets the 
difficulty in by far the best manner ; he gets rid of 
alphabetic teaching altogether, and introduces the 
pupil, from the first, to a knowledge of words. At the 
Borough Road school, the principle of dispensing 
with alphabetic teaching has long been adopted : the 
alphabet class has merged into that of children in two 
fetters ; and all unmeaning combinations have been 
utterly excluded. The advantage is obvious. If the 
word " me,'' " in," or " to," for instance, be men- 
tioned, the child recognizes a familiar sound, and, 
judging by the ear, he almost intuitively answers, 
m-e, to the question, " Can you spell the word me ?*' 
If, after having mentioned the word, the monitor 
tells him to point on the lesson to the letters which 
compose it, his curiosity is excited, and the gratifica- 
tion attendant on a successful efi!brt, excites a desire 
to encounter new difficulties, f 

*^ PUlans' Letters to Kennedy. 

t The absurdity of teaching the letters of the alphabet by 
their arbitrary names, in place of their sounds, has long 
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73. Spelling. We leam to spell, chiefly, if not 
exclasively, in order that we may be able to write 
correctly ; that method, therefore, which will most 
speedily and effectually enable us to carry the 
relative situations of the letters in the mind, so that 
whenever we wish to express our thoughts on paper, 
we can do so without misplacing them, is certainly 
the best. Now, as writing a word is a slower ope- 
ration than orally spelling it ; and as the mind is 
obliged in that exercise to dwell longer on the relative 
situation of every letter, than it is in mere pronun- 
ciation, the orthography of the word must be more 
deeply impressed on the memory by writing, than it 
can be any other way. When, therefore, the learner 
has become able to write, this mode of teaching him 
to spell should by no means be neglected. 

been felt in France and Germany. We tell a child to say, 
pe-aytch-V3i-€S-i'iee, and then caU upon him to pronounce it. 
What would he conclude, if he reasoned, but that it must be, 
peaytchtoiesigee, and by what magic can he leam that it 
should be pronounced fizik ! A striking illustration of this 
occurred in a school which I visited. Two bright children, 
of six years of age, could repeat every letter of a word at 
sight, and then would look up, with an innocent inquiring 
face to their teacher, unable to divine how this cabalistic 
combination of sounds should be pronounced together, until 
he repeated the word. It seems they had formerly been 
guided by the pictures of the objects annexed to the words, 
and had pronounced the name as they had learned to speak 
it. But tJie perfect knowledge of the letters afforded no cltie 
to the sound of the Yr(ad,^^Woodbridge» 
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" Reading should inyariably precede spelling. I do not 
mean that the child should be kept a long time in learning 
to read, before he commences spelling ; but that he should 
never be set to spell a word imtil he has first become able 
readily to read it. The reason is, that reading is much easier 
than spelling, and that a person cannot spell, by thinking 
how a word sounds, but he must recollect how it looks* The 
4sye, therefore, as well as the ear, must become familiar with 
a word before it can readily be spelled. One thing that 
renders reading easier than spelling is, that perception is 
more vivid and distinct than conception. Hence it is easier 
to distinguish two similar words, as cat and rat, or eat and 
tea, when the eye is fixed upon them in reading, than it is to 
recollect the difference in their orthography, when they are 
absent from the eye."* 

74. These judicious remarks coincide in the main, 
with the substance of a lecture upon this hranch of 
tuition, delivered by another practical teacher, before 
the convention of teachers, assembled to fonn the 
American Institute of Instruction in 1830. Both 
agree that the words to be spelt should first be em- 
bodied in reading lessons, and afterwards arranged 
in colunms ; and both insist that the evidence of their 
being possessed by the pupil should in all cases be 
rendered in writing. On this point the lecturer 
justly observes, — 

'* In all branches susceptible of it, the exercises, the results 
of study, should be presented to the eye, as the best organ oi 
communication with the mind. Whatever is acquired through 
this medium, is better retained than when entering through 



* Parkhurst. 
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any other. It may be said, the eye remembers. It is more 
(Utentive than the ear. Its objects are not confused. It 
takes in a single and perfect image of what is placed before 
It, and transfers the picture to the mind. Hence all illustra- 
tions in our teaching which can possibly be addressed to this 
organ, should be so applied.''* 

76. It miist, however, be remembered, that spelling 
has to be taught not only in Sunday-schools, where 
writing fonns no part of the instruction communi- 
cated ; but also to thousands in day-schools, who do 
not remain long enough to write with that freedom 
which is necessary in order to put down sentences 
from dictation. These principles, therefore, however 
good under certain circumstances, will not admit of 
general application in schools for the poor. We can- 
not do without distinct lessons for oral spelling; so we 
must content ourselves with endeavouring to make the 
instruction imparted in this way as intellectual and as 
exciting as we can. 

76. The plan pursued at the model -school in the 
Borough Road, which plan is fully explained in the 
Manual of the society, is perhaps the best that can be 
devised. 

« The spelling lessons, which are printed in both roman 
and italic type, to exercise the children in reading various 

* Thayer. Since the above was written, this lecture and 
several others of a similar character, delivered in the United 
States, have been reprinted in this country, imder the title of 
« The Schoolmaster," 2 vols. Knight, Ludgate HUU 
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characterfi, exhibit a two-fold arrangement. The names of 
things are arranged under various heads, such as trades, 
measures, vegetables, quadrupeds, clothing, fruit, medicine, 
flowers, birds, &c. ; and columns of other words are placed 
alphabetically. The last fifteen lessons of the set consist of a 
selection of words, approximating in sound, but difi*ering in 
spelling and signification. They embrace the principal or- 
thographical irregularities of the language. The whole set 
consists of sixty folio lessons, containing, besides four alpha- 
bets, nearly six thousand words ; selected primarily for the 
purpose of communicating a complete knowledge of English 
orthography, and revised with the design of including a very 
extensive range of useful knowledge, and inducing habits of 
observation and inquiry. The plan of teaching is invariable 
throughout the series ; the pupils are expected to spell, read, 
and explain every word. Suppose, for instance, the word to 
be ' he.' The first boy would say, * h, e— he ;* and the second 
boy would, without giving a regular definition, express his 
sense of its meaning. He may be supposed to say, ' him ;' 
or, * not me;' or, putting it in a sentence say, *he is here.' 
Any answer which indicates a knowledge of the word should 
be accepted, however homely either in language or illustra* 
tion. The same remark applies to all the definitions they 
give : if the idea be correctly received, repeated demands for 
explanation will soon lead to more suitable language and 
more correct definitions. The two principal points to be 
attained by the pupil are, the comprehension of the meaning 
of the term, and the power of expressing that meaning in 
suitable language. 

'^ The meanings of the words in the alphabetical columns, 
which are generally derivative, the pupils learn by being 
exercised in separating the prefixes and affixes, and then 
tracing the root through other combinations. For instance, 
the word ^retrospective;* the monitor would say, 'Separate 
it;' and the boys would reply, retro^ behind, spect^ look, and 
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tion, act or action. He would then say, * What is the mean- 
ing of the word retrospection V and he would ask for other 
instances in which the root occurs. In-spect, pro-spect, 
ipect-acle, circnm-spect, re-spect, and other words would be 
given." * 

77. The advantages of this system of interrogation 
are numerous and weighty. It teaches even the 
youngest child to apply every word as it is hrought 
before him, from his earliest acquaintance with a 
written or printed language. It leads the mind direct 
from the words to the legitimate use of them, the com- 
munication of ideas. By inducing the child to draw 
on the resources of its own mind, it teaches him to 
compare, to discriminate, to judge; a process by 
which he is rendered capable of far greater mental 
exertion. It necessarily insures a habit of observation 
and scrutinizing inquiry ; it occasions close applica- 
tion ; and it constantly calls upon the master rather 
to restrain than to excite. 

78. Reading. It has often been observed, (and 
certainly not without sufficient reason,) that very few 
persons read well ! To read simply and natiurally,— 

* See Manual of the System of Primary Instruction, pur- 
sued in the model-schools of the British and Foreign School 
Society. See also, on this subject, Wood's Account of the 
Edinburgh Sessional School. To Mr. Wood the cause of edu- 
cation is deeply indebted. He was certainly the first to call 
public attention to the importance of giving a more intellect 
tiuil character to popular education; and by his unwearied 
exertions in the Sessional school he demonstrated the practi- 
eabUity of it. 
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with animation and expression, is indeed a high and 
rare attainment. What is generally called good 
reading, is in fact the very worst kind of reading ; 1 
mean that which calls the attention of the auditor 
from the suhject of discourse, to the supposed taste 
and skill of the person who is pronouncing it. Ars 
est celare artem,* The hest window is that which 
least intercepts the prospect; and he is the best 
reader, who brings before us the mind of the author, 
unencumbered by the tints and tracery of his own 
style and manner. Still it must be remembered that, 
with most persons, reading is an art. I have some- 
times heard very bad advice given on this subject, in 
terms like these, — "Do not trouble yourself about 
rules ; read naturally, and you will read well." Now, 
the misfortune is, (and it is this which makes the 
advice bad,) very few do naturally read well. In 
artificial society scarcely any person is perfectly 
natural. Nature is simple, easy, dignified, and grace- 
ful in all her movements ; but ploughmen and milk- 
maids, (children of nature, as sentimentalists call 
them,) are certainly not models of ease and grace. 
The air and bearing of a courtier, the accomplished 
pupil of the dancing master and the drill serjeant, is 
certainly far more unconstrained and free ; it is more 
dignified and natural. In like manner, the best 
readers are those who have most diligently studied 
their art ; studied it so well, that you do not perceive 

* The perfection of art, is to conceal art. 
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they have ever studied it at all. You so thoroughly 
understand, and so sensibly feel the force of what 
they say, that you never think for a moment how 
they are saying it, and you never know the extent of 
your obligation to the care and labour of the elocu- 
tionist. In schools, little can be done beyond teach- 
ing the pupil to read in a plain and intelligent man- 
ner ; to pronounce with general correctness ; and to 
avoid offensive tones. You may probably wish to 
have a few rules, by attention to which, this degree of 
proficiency may, in most cases be secured. I will 
only mention four. 

79. (1.) Take care that the pupil thoroughly 
understands that which he is directed to read. This 
is absolutely essential to his success. If he do not 
fully comprehend the thought, how can he be ex- 
pected adequately to express the language in which 
it may be clothed ? Attention to this point is just 
as important in the lowest as in the highest class. 
Indeed it is there (in the lowest class) that the habit 
of fully comprehending in the mind that which is 
presented to the eye, must be formed. The great evil 
of putting before children unmeaning combinations of 
letters, such as " bla, ble, bli, bio, blu,^' and all the 
rest of this ridiculous tribe, is, that in reading them, 
a habit is formed of separating the sight and sound of 
words from sense, a habit which frequently cleaves to 
the mind long after the days of childhood have passed 
away. If, therefore, you would have a sentence well 
read, read so as to be understood and felt by the 
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hearer, — take care that the reader himself hoth under- 
stands and feels it. The progress of your pupils^ too, 
will hy this means he greatly facilitated. " He who 
is taught the hahit of carrying the sense along with 
the sound, is armed with two forces instead of one, to 
grapple with the difficulties he encounters ; the one, 
his knowledge of the letters and syllables, and the 
other his knowledge of the story.*' ♦ 

80. (2.) "Remember that the tones and emphasis 
which we use in conversation, are those which form 
the basis of a good elocution. Children should, there- 
fore, be instructed to read a* they talk. How often 
do you find young people describing, with an ease 
and vivacity which is truly charming, events which, 
if read by them in the very same terms from a book, 
would be insufferably dull and uninteresting ! 

81. (3.) Guard your pufils against rapidity and 
loudness, A rapid and noisy reader is, of all others, 
tlie most disagreeable ; and at the same time the most 
imintelligible. Insist, therefore, upon a slow and 
distinct enunciation of every word ; without securing 
which, it will be impossible to obtain correct pronun- 
ciation, good emphasis, or suitable intonation. Slow 
reading, in a subdued tone of voice, is always most 
agreeable and impressive ; in the reading of Holy 
Scripture, the boisterous fluency which ignorant persons 
go fi'equently applaud, is irreverent and offensive. 

82. (4.) Do not permit too much to be read at one 

* Paiam, 
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time. A good teacher can profitably occupy twenty or 
thirty minutes over a page, without at all wearying his 
children. He will often have to say, " I perceive you 
do not quite understand that passage ; read it again.'* 
Then he will require definitions of the leading words, 
their synonymes and their opposites: then perhaps 
he will have the sentence analysed or paraphrased ; 
and after this he will thoroughly explain every inci- 
dental allusion, whether geographical, historical, or 
biographical, which may be involved in the passage. 
All this, it may be, must be done before that which is 
read can be thoroughly understood ; and he knows, (to 
return to the point whence we set out,) that until it is 
understood it can never be properly read. 

83. Interrogation. Intimately connected with 

« 

the point which I have been urging, is the practice of 
interrogation ; the object of which, when rightly con- 
ducted, is two-fold ; first, to ascertain satisfactorily that 
ideas, in distinction from mere words, are received by 
the pupil; and secondly, to afford opportunities for 
the communication of incidental instruction, 

84. There is no way in which the correctness or 
incorrectness of a child's ideas on any subject can be 
so effectually ascertained, as by proposing a series of 
questions ; their extent and bearing being determined, 
for the most part, by the answers received. A teacher 
who has not been in the habit of doing this, can form 
no adequate notion of the amount of ignorance and 
misapprehension which this ploughshare of the mind 
will turn up. Miss Hamilton, I think, mentions the 
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case of a gentleman^ wbo^ in his childhood^ reading to 
his mother something about the patriarchs, stumbled 
at the hard word, and called it partridges. The good 
lady at once set him right as to the pronunciation, 
but never dreamt of telling him the meaning of the 
word ; he therefore continued to associate the idea of 
a bird with it. Hence the next time he encountered 
the word patriarchal, he again asked for assistance, 
exclaiming/' Here, mamma, here are Xhostqiieer fowls 
again ;" and to the latest day of his life, he declared 
he could not get rid of the association.* 

85. Now there are two methods in which this ten- 
dency to misconceive the meaning of words may be 
met ; and both must, as far as possible, be brought to 
bear upon the evil. The first is, — visible illus- 
trations. Wherever the subject will admit of it, 
there is nothing equal to this kind of explanation. 
You will recollect an observation made some para- 
graphs back, '* the eye remembers ;'* it might also be 

* Mr. Wood, in his account of the Sessional school, relates 
several ludicrous stories of a similar character ; and in illus- 
tration of the absurd notions which prevail among the lowest 
orders of the people, as to the value of reading, apart fix)m 
the power of comprehending the meaning of that which ia 
read, quotes Tickell's lines on " the Hornbook.** 

"The aged peasant on bis latest bed* 
Wished for a friend some godly book to read. 
The pious grandson thy known handle takes 
And (eyes lift up) this savoury lecture makes : 
' Great A/ he gravely reads; th' important sound 
The empty walls and hollow roof rebound. 
Th* expiring ancient reared his drooping head. 
And thanked his stars that Hodge bad learned to read." 
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said^ (although of course comparatively and suhject to 
exception,) the eye makes no mistakes, A child has 
a very difierent^ a much more perfect idea of that 
which it sees^ than it can have of any thing which is 
incapable of being perceived by the senses ; its con- 
ceptions are generally vague and indistinct 

86. Among the subjects which admit most generally 
of being explained by objects of sights might be men- 
tioned the various branches of natural history^ and 
the physical sciences generally. In some of these, 
the object itself can be called in, and in others de- 
tached portions of it. In the absence of the object 
itself, or any part of it, a model, a graphic representa- 
tion, an outline, or a diagram, will suffice; but some- 
thing of the kind must, if possible, be presented. 
Hence the importance of schools being provided with 
specimens of as many different things as possible, and 
of children being taught to cultivate habits of obser- 
vation and inquiry. It is in mauy respects of the 
highest importance to teach children to discern the 
most minute differences and resemblances in objects 
which they can examine ; the eye, the ear, the touch, 
the taste, the smell, should all be educated, by exercise 
on a great variety of objects. If the perceptive facul- 
ties be not carefully cultivated, it is impossible that 
the conceptions of a child can either be ready or 
accurate.* 

* Lithographic prints, provided the objects represented be 
accurately delineated, may be used with great advantage. 
Inaccurate representations, on the contrary, are mischievous. 
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87. An example of the striking effect of specimens 
in aiding the imagination, is thus related by an eye- 
witness. " When a delegation of one of the most 
savage of the western tribes, a few years since passed 
through Philadelphia, they were invited to visit the 
museum. Finding therein many of their quadruped 
acquaintance, with various implements of their own 
warfare, and a vast number of objects before unknown 
to them, they were naturally much delighted with the 
celebrated establishment, and expressed (as far as an 
Indian ever deigns to express it) their admiration of 
the novel spectacle. Divers ejaculations, and some 
obscure signs of relaxed gravity, were occasionally 
observable during their progress through the rooms, 
until they came to that part of the hall where the 
skeleton of the huge mastodon stood all at once re-^ 
vealed to their bewildered senses. The awe which 
seemed to come over them now deprived their tongues 
of utterance, and held their eyes fixed in the direction 
of the vast black bony structure, as if it had been an 
object of adoration. Such, it was said, their tribe are 
in the habit of regarding the mammoth; and, as it 
had all their lives before been merely a creature of the 
imagination, or seen only in detached portions, its real 

Nothing can be more absurd than to place before a child a 
blue lion, or any similar caricature of nature. Models of all 
kinds, if well executed, are invaluable. The friends of educa- 
tion might render essential service to schools, by supplying 
teachers with objects of various kinds, and by encouraging 
them to form suitable collections. 
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bulk and proportions had probably never before been 
adequately conceived." 

88. There will, however, sometimes be found 
matters of science, which we can neither bring before 
the eye, nor explain to the comprehension of a child ; 
and these he must be taught to receive on the evidence 
of testimony. It is important to guard the youthful 
mind against that contracted habit of thinking and 
reasoning, which makes its own knowledge and extent 
of observation the standard of probability. It was 
under the influence of this narrow and sceptical spirit 
that Mr. Hume maintained, that a miracle, being 
contrary to experience, could not be established by 
tmy human testimony. And it was with equal reason 
and propriety that the king of Siam, when informed 
by a foreigner at his court, that in some parts of 
Europe, at certain seasons of the year, water became 
80 solid that an elephant might walk over it, told the 
narrator^ without much ceremony, that he lied. In 
many cases, however, in the absence of ocular de- 
monstration, it is possible to adopt an analogous fact 
or principle; and, wherever this can be done in the 
way of illustration, it is of course highly desirable. 
Had it happened that any one at the court of Siam 
had been acquainted with the properties of heat, and 
capable of performing the requisite experiments, the 
unbelief of his mayesty might easily have been re- 
moved, and his confidence in testimony fully restored. 

89. But besides this mode of illustration, it is 
sometimes necessary to carry out to a considerable 

c 
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extent, the practice already referred to, (76) of accus- 
tomiug the pupil to separate the prefixes and affixes 
of words, and to trace the root through other com- 
binations. Let me, however, in connexion with this 
subject, earnestly warn you against pushing this kind 
of investigation too far. I have known some teachers, 
partly perhaps from vanity, and partly from ignorance, 
make themselves exceedingly ridiculous by attempting 
to meddle with Latin and Greek roots, before they were 
at all acquainted with either of these languages. To a 
certain, but very limited extent, this may be done with 
safety ; beyond that limitation, the practice is mani- 
festly absurd, and sure to lead all parties into error. 
The best advice that can be given to a young teacher 
on this subject probably is this, — " So long as you are 
unacquainted with Latin and Greek, confine your ety- 
mological researches to the simplest examples that are 
given in elementary books prepared for this purpose ; 
when you have mastered these languages, you may 
go as far as you please." 

90. Incidental teaching, by which I mean the 
practice of communicating general knowledge in an 
incidental and unsystematic manner, although not 
liable to the same abuse, still needs to be imparted 
with judgment and caution. It should never be for- 
gotten, that in science as well as in religion, there are 
many things which a "babe" in knowledge is "not 
able to bear." Some teachers, in the plenitude of 
their zoal to impart, or rather perhaps in their anxiety 
to display, are accustomed to cram mere children with 
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a kind of food, which their tender minds can never 
digest. This is on every account highly objection- 
able. " It brushes off (as Professor Pillans beauti- 
fully says) the bloom of interest and novelty from 
those sublime discoveries, which should be left to 
reward the learner, at a more advanced period of 
laborious and successful study. When there is in the 
world around us so much to be known that comes 
home to the business and bosom of the child, it is a 
great mistake to involve him in the intricacies of the 
solar system, to talk to him of orbit and gravity, 
parallax and disturbing forces, or even of ecliptic, 
equator, and meridian, at an age when his mind can- 
not possibly go beyond the figure on the map or 
board; and when the planetarium itself, if there happen 
to be one, is to him nothing more than a plaything. 
To set children a chattering about oxygen, hydrogen, 
caloric, and all the mysteries (as they must be to 
them) of modem chemistry, is education run mad ; 
and, in truth, not less to be deprecated than the 
opposite extreme of the no-meaning system."* And 
even if understood, such knowledge is little worth. 
The mere accumulation of facts in the memory is of 
trifling value, if unaccompanied by the development 
and training of the faculties. A mind filled with the 
results of other men's research, and unacquainted 
with the steps and processes of the proof, may, as 
Beattie remarks, fitly enough be compared to a well- 

* Letters to Kennedy. 
G 2 
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filled granary, but bears no resemblance to the fruitful 
field, which multiplies that which is cast into its lap a 
thousand fold. 

91. Having thus briefly laid down the general 
plan on which you should proceed, in your endeavours 
to make that which is read fully understood, both by 
interrogation and illustration, I cannot do better than 
recommend you to study, as an exemplification of the 
principles I have endeavoured to enforce, a specimen 
of this kind of teaching, as it is actually carried out 
in the Borough Road school. You will find it in the 
Appendix.^ It is an extract from the Educational 
Magazine, and was drawn up for that work by the 
editor, under the title of ^' A Day at the Borough 
Road School." This specimen, relating, as it chiefly 
does, to the impartation of scriptural instruction, will 
not be unacceptable to Sunday-school teachers. They 
will see how diversified instruction may be, without 
at all losing its religious character ; and they will feel 
I trust, more than ever, that in order to do children 
good, it is necessary to interest them. Tediousness 
in the communication of religious instruction, (and 
every thing is tedious which is not understood) is 
absolutely mischievous; it occasions disgust, where 
we want to produce attachment ; and, in the clumsy 
attempt to force an entrance for truth, it closes up the 
only avenue to the conscience and the heart. 

92. Writing. — On this subject a very few hints 

* Appendix B. 
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must suffice. First, then, with regard to classifica- 
tion, remember, that as writing is merely imitative, 
the best way to promote general improvement is, to 
place beginners indiscriminately among good writers. 
You will lose nothing by this arrangement, if you aim 
as you should do, rather at making good writiug gene- 
ral in your school, than at producing excellence in a few 
of the senior pupils. (2.) Bear in mind, that your 
pupil's success mainly depends upon the attention paid 
to him Yihen first beginning to write. It is then that 
habits are formed, which he will find it afterwards 
almost impossible to alter. (3.) Let writing on slate, 
precede the use of pen and paper. The forms and 
combinations of letters will most readily be attained in 
this way ; and when that is done, no great difficulty 
will be found in accustoming the pupil to the use of 
the pen. (4.) Let not the pupil attempt what is 
termed '* small hand," until he can write a good bold 
text hand with neatness and accuracy. (5.) When 
he comes to learn the current or running hand, let 
him be taught that neither legibility nor elegance 
will do without expedition. Accustom him, there- 
fore, to write freely from dictation. 

93. The most approved rules for preserving a right 
position of the body, for holding the pen, and for 
effecting the various movements and combinations by 
which the letters are to be executed, though highly 
important for you to know, would yet be out of place 
here. For these particulars you must study the best 
treatises on the art of penmanship. 
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94. The only other points to which it is necessary 
for me to allude, are these. (I.) Materials for writ- 
ing should be of good quality, — it is not economical 
to use inferior articles. Steel pens, which may now 
be purchased at a very reasonable rate, are in every 
respect preferable to those which are made from 
quills ; they are cheaper, they need no mending, and 
they execute the letters with greater neatness and pre- 
cision. (2.) Every line should be examined as it is 
written. The habit which prevails in some schools, 
of writing a page before examination, is highly per- 
nicious; quality in writing should at all times be 
regarded rather than quantity. 

96. Arithmetic. — In teaching arithmetic, regard 
must be had to the same great principles which have 
already been laid down in relation to other branches 
of knowledge. Nothing must be considered as done, 
that is not thoroughly comprehended ; a meaning and 
a reason, must be attached to every step of the process. 
Begin, therefore, first of all, by referring the pupil to 
sensible objects, and teach him to compute what he 
can see, before you perplex him with abstract con- 
ceptions. A mere infant may in this way be taught 
to add, subtract, multiply, and divide, to a consider- 
able extent. Apparatus for this purpose, of various 
kinds, is already in use : but what need have you of 
apparatus ? Every thing around you and about you 
may be made subservient to this end. 

96. It will not do, however, to stop here. The 
mind must before long be accustomed to abstractions. 
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and therefore the sooner you can teach a child to con- 
vert this tangible arithmetic into abstractions the better. 
You will do this to some extent^ by drawing his 
attention to what has been called, aptly enough, " the 
process of disentanglement* 

** You take a skein of ruffled thread ; and, if you can find 
the end, you carefully draw it through all its loops and knots, 
and in a few minutes it is unravelled. Now just in this man- 
ner must the minds of children be exercised in finding out the 
truth of some abstract proposition. To a mind not so exer- 
cised, a yery simple question will be extremely formidable. 
How often have not only children, but their elders, been puz- 
zled by the simple question, ' What is two-thirds of three- 
fourths of any thing V Now to get at the truth required here, 
^it will be seen how necessary it is to get at that part of the 
proposition that can be laid hold of; that is to say, the part 
which the mind can attach, from its being something known : 
it would in this case, of course, see first that the three-fourths 
were three quarters ; and then it would soon discover that 
two quarters, the two-thirds of them, must be half. We give 
this and other illustrations to show that, by applying the 
analytic process properly, a very small quantity of real know- 
ledge will produce a very large proportion of arithmetical 
power; therefore it is not so much the knowledge that may 
be fixed dogmatically in the mind, that will serve your pur- 
pose, as that which the mind itself evolves in its process of 
elaboration. It will be the business of the teacher to help 
the mind to create its own strength, and this he will do by 
subjecting it to wholesome and judicious exercise."* 

97. Take care that your pupil never proceeds to 
a second example in any rule, until you are quite 

* Educational Magazme. — Method of Teaching Mental 
Arithmetic. 
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sure that he thoroughly understands the first. No 
matter what time may be consumed upon this intro- 
ductory eflfort, — he mast not be allowed to go on with 
partial and inaccurate notions of what he is about. 
You will often be deceived in this particular. It is 
necessary^ therefore, when a result is obtained^ to re- 
quire an explanation of every step by which it has 
been reached ; to demand why that particular course, 
in preference to any other, should have been pursued ; 
and to ascertain whether the pupil so far understands 
the reasons of the process, that he could, if he chose, 
in conformity with those reasons, adopt other modes 
for aniving at the same conclusion. 

'< Two persons never have exactly the same associatioiis of 
ideas ; they never associate their ideas in exactly the same 
order. The consequence is, that no two persons think of the 
same proposition alike. Hence, a proposition expressed in 
certain terms may be very clear and intelligible, to one person, 
and very obscure, or altogether unintelligible to another ; and 
perhaps, with a very slight change of terms, the case would 
be entirely changed. It would be intelligible to the latter, 
and unintelligible to the former. An explanation which is 
very clear and lucid to one, will often convey no idea at all 
to another. When a proposition is made for two persons to 
reason upon, they will often take it up and manage it very 
differently in their minds. When the subject is such as to 
admit of demonstration, as is the case with mathematics, 
they will generally come to the same conclusions. But on 
other subjects their conclusions will sometimes agree and 
sometimes not. There are several valuable practical results 
to be derived from this. First, it is very important that a 
teacher should be able readily to trace, not only his own asso- 
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ciations, but those of all his papOs. When a proposition or 
question is made to a scholar, he ought to be able to discoyer 
at once whether the scholar understands it or not. If he 
does not understand it, the teacher should be able to discover 
the reason why, and then he can apply the remedy. This is 
to be done only by questioning the scholar and tracing his 
associations, and finding out what he is thinking about, and 
how he is thinking about it. Without doing this, the teacher 
is as likely to perplex the scholar, as to assist him by his ex* 
planations. Secondly, when the scholar does not understand 
the qaestion or proposition, he should be allowed to reason 
upon it in his own way, and agreeably to his own associations. 
Whether his way is the best or not on the whole, it is the best 
way for him at first, and he ought by no means to be inter- 
rupted in it, or forced out of it. If teachers would have 
patience to listen to their scholars, and examine their opera- 
tions, they would frequently discover very good ways that had 
never occurred to them before."* 

98. It is to the variety of methods used in obtain- 
ing the results, coupled with the pupil's subsequent 
reasoning on the correctness of the principles which 
he has selected, that it is usual to look at the Central 
school in the Borough Road, for proof of the reality 
of those attainments which astonish every visitor. 
Rules which are seldom understood, and scarcely ever 
viewed in connexion with the principles on which they 
are based, are of little use to children. The business 
of the teacher is, not to send his pupil to an unintel- 
ligible rule, but first to make him see the difficulties 
of the question which has baffled his ingenuity ; then 
to lead him on, by a succession of questions, to dis- 

* Colbum's Lecture on Teaching Arithmetic. 
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cem the principle he is in search of; and, finally, to 
let truth so hreak upon his mind, that, by the posses- 
sion of it, he may be only incited to pursue with fresh 
vigour other and more diligent investigations. Arith- 
metic thus taught, becomes a fine mental discipline, 
and strengthens the intellectual powers, instead of 
resting only in the memory.* 

99. But in order to carry on this mode of tuition, 
your own explanations must he clear and simple, 
" Will you please to tell me why I carry one for every 
ten ?" said a child to her instructor. " Yes,*' replied 
he, kindly, ** it is because numbers increase from right 
to left in a decimal ratio." The child sat, repeated the 
information she had received to herself two or three 
times, and then looked sad. The master, as soon as 
he had answered, pui*sued his other business, and did 
not notice her. She was disappointed. She under- 
stood him no better than if he had used words in 
another language. " Decimal,'' and " Ratio," were 
words that might have fallen on her ear before ; but if 
so, she understood them none the better for it. She 
looked in the dictionary, and was disappointed again ; 
and, after some time, put away her arithmetic. When 
asked why she did so, she replied, " I don't like to 
study it, I cannot understand it."f I may safely 
leave you to make the application. 

100. Again. You should never underrate the diffi^ 

♦ See Manual of the British and Foreign School Society, 
t Hall's Lectures to Schoolmasters on Teaching. 
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cutties of your pupils. A child will not apply vigor- 
ously, UDless it sees that its efforts are appreciated; 
unless it perceives that you recognise the difference 
between its capacity and your own. The attention 
which such a one can give to a difficult process is at 
best but limited ; the intellect is soon exhausted, and 
the effort it makes is often painful while it lasts. Do 
not then strain the muscles of its mind, or cause its 
little feet to bleed, by an unreasonable forgetfulness, 
either of its short footsteps, or of the difficulties of the 
way. " A good schoolmaster," says old Fuller, " minces 
his precepts for children to swallow, hanging clogs on 
the nimbleness of his own soul, that his scholars may 
go along with him." 

101. In the working of arithmetical questions, two 
points must be kept constantly in view, — correctness 
and dispatch. The attainment of the latter is often a 
matter of great difficulty. To supply this defect, (the 
want of rapidity,) contracted methods on slate should 
be encouraged, such as bringing any number of tons, 
hundred weights, quarters, and pounds, into pounds, 
in one line ; working by aliquot parts and approxima- 
tions ; or calculating part of a question abstractedly, 
and part on the slate. A great variety of questions 
should also be given specially for pure mental solution. 

''In performing these mental operations, although ellip- 
tical modes may be sometimes suggested, yet it is better to 
leave each pupil at liberty to calculate according to his own 
particular method. If, for instance, the question proposed 
to a class be, ' What shall I spend in a year of 865 days, at 
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an average of 6d. a-day?' Some boys would solve it by 
noting 365 pence as £1. lOs. 5d. and by multiplying by 5, 
beginning at the pounds; others, prompt at multiplying and 
ready at the pence table, would almost intuitively see that 
366x5=1825=£7.12*. Id.: while another might choose to 
obtain the same result by adding 365 fourpences and 365. 
pence, or 365 sixpences — 365 pence. 

''The talent of the mental arithmetician for practical; 
purposes, is shown rather in detecting and promptly seizing, 
on any aliquot parts, or favourable combinations of numbers, 
than in a capability of pursuing a lengthened course of invo- 
lutions, or by the power of retaining and modifying long 
series of figures. Suppose the question to be, * What is the 
interest of £576. 18«. dd, for 8J years, at 4 per cent, per 
annum V The boy who should detect that 4 times 8} equalled. 
33i, which is the third of a hundred, and thus obtains hiai 
result by instantly dividing £576. 18^. 9d. by 3, would hei 
much superior to him who found it necessary to go through^ 
the prescribed formula, although he might be well able ta 
accomplish the extra labour." 

102. I need only further suggest on this subject 
the importance of guarding the pupil against lassitude, 
and inattention. To this end, take care that your 
questions follow one another with the utmost rapidity^ 
If long pauses are permitted between questions, the 
children are sure to fill up the interval with thougbts 
not at all in accordance with the subject before them., 
You must allow them no time to wander. It is ob- 
vious, however, that such an exercise cannot be long 
continued. Fifteen or twenty minutes is quite suffi- 
cient at once ; the moment the mind flags, it is time 
to stop. You will gain nothing by straining faculties, 
which can never be exercised beneficially but in a 
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healthy state. This remark, I need scarcely say, ap- 
plies to every other hranch of learning, just as much 
as to arithmetic. We can scarcely commit a greater 
error in education, than that of wearying the attention 
hy attempting too much at once. Progress in any in- 
tellectual pursuit depends much more upon intensity 
of application, than upon protracted study. To pro- 
duce languor hy over-working the mind, is to inflict a 
very deep and serious injury ; such a result should 
therefore most anxiously he avoided. 

103. Grammar. " I learned grammar, (says 
William Cohbett,) when I was a private soldier on the 
pay of sixpence a-day. The edge of my berth, or 
that of my guard-bed, was my seat to study in ; my 
knapsack was my bookcase, and a bit of board lying 
on my lap was my writing-table. I had no money to 
purchase candle or oil ; in winter time it was rarely 
that I could get any evening light but that of the 
Jire, and only my turn even of that. To buy a pen 
or a sheet of paper, I was compelled to forego some 
portion o( Jbod, though in a state of half-starvation ; 
I had no moment of time that I could call my own ; 
and I had to read and write amidst the talking, laugh- 
ing, singing, whistling and bawling, of at least half a , 
score of the most thoughtless of men, and that too in 
the hours of their freedom from all control. And I say, 
if T, under circumstances like these, could encounter 
and overcome the task, is there, can there be, in the 
whole world, a youth to find an excuse for the non- 
performance ?" 
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104. But before either a youth or a child will 
heartily set about this task, he must be convinced of 
its utility ; and he must be made to understand the 
nature and object of the study. On this point a great 
deal of misapprehension prevails. A boy who is pre- 
sented with a string of definitions and rules, without 
being made acquainted with the principles on which 
these rules depend, never dreams that the dull lesson 
naturally arises out of the constitution of the very 
language he is using every day. It never once occurs 
to him, that the English tongue controls the English 
grammar ; he imagines, on the contrary, that grammaf 
gives the law, and that language must obey. 

105. Perhaps he might be set right on this matter 
most readily, by its being briefly explained to him, 
how a missionary, for instance, thrown among a bar- 
barous people, having an unwritten language, would 
proceed in order to form a grammar of that language* 
He might easily be made to understand how the whole 
procedure of the missionary would be guided and con- 
trolled by the usage of the barbarians ; that he must 
take his laws from their practice ; that he could not in 
any case, give laws to them. In short, that his sole 

* province as a grammarian would be, to ascertain and 
unfold, to classify and embody, existing usages. 

106. It is precisely on this principle that Grammar 
is taught in the Borough Road School. The informa- 
tion (which is conveyed orally) is imparted in con- 
nexion with questions grounded on this view of the 
subject. 
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** The monitor would probably (commence the conversation 
by remarking, in as clear a manner as possible, that every 
word in the language, like every boy in the school, belongs 
to some class. Stopping some seconds to ascertain that this 
simple fact was well understood, he might remark, that the 
only difference is, that there are eight classes of boys in the 
school, but nine classes of words ; this would be followed by 
saying, * Tell me the names of any thing you see/ A number 
of things being named, he would say, 'Tell me the names of 
some things which you cannot see.' Several being mentioned, 
the question would be put, ' What have you told me about 
these things V Ans. * Their names/ Now the monitor would 
observe, All these names which you have mentioned belong 
to one class; the name of that class is, ' Nouns f all names 
belong to it, for the word Noun means name. ' Goodness,' 
' Justice,' ' Height,' ' Depth,' * Length and Breadth,' and every 
name you can possibly find, even ' Nothing* itself belongs 
therefore to this class, because it and all these are names. 

'^ Having proceeded thus far, he would judge it desirable to 
retrace his steps, to ascertain if he were thoroughly under- 
stood. He would therefore ask one, a dull boy in the draft, 
* How many classes of words are there?' Another, ' What is 
the name of the class of words about which we have been 
speaking V A third, ' What is the meaning of the word 
Noun?' A fourth would be asked to mention some name 
which did not belong to it ; a fifth, what part of speech Nothing 
was. In this manner the monitor would ascertain if the 
attention of the clasH had been efibctually directed to him. 
Pursuing his subject, he would ask them to mention a name. 
Supposing ' desk' to be mentioned, the question would follow, 
' Tell me something about desk.' They would mention long, 
narrow, wooden, strong, and other qualities, in rapid succes- 
sion. The draft thus exercised would be led to discover that 
these are qualities, and although intimately connected with, 
are not nouns themselves. To assign these to another class, 
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and to give it the name of ' Ad(jeetivet' proposing some ques- 
tions to insure his being thoroughly understood, vould be his 
next object. 

"The verb would be introduced, by asking them to tell 
him some words which implied motion. ' Fly/ ' run/ * go/ 
and many others being given, he would class them under the 
name of * Verl)8J Some general questions would again 
ensue. 

" Proceeding with his subject, he would ask them to men- 
tion one of the verbs they had just named; perhaps * Speak' 
would be selected. * Tell me,' he would say, * how I speak ?' 
Ans, ' Slowly/ — Quest, * In what other ways might a person 
speak V Ana, * Quickly, loudly, softly, intelligibly, roughly.' — 
Quest, ' What do all these express V Ans, ' The manner of 
speaking.' Remember, then, all words which express the 
manner of acting are ranked in a separate class called ^Ad- 
verbs* — Qitest, * What is the meaning of the word Ad-verb V 
Ans. ' To a verb.'— Qmc^. * What is the difference between an 
adjective and an adverb ?' Ans, ' An adjective expresses the 
quality of a noun, an adverb the quality of a verb.' — Quest. 

* Is it correct to say the sea is smoothly V Ans. * No.' — Quest, 

• Why V Ans, * Because sea is a noun, and requires an adjec- 
tive.' — Quest, * If I speak of the sailing of a ship, must I use 
the word calm, or calmly ?' Ans. ' Calmly.' — Quest, * Why V 
Ans, ' Because sailing is an action.' 

'*The Pronoun is of very easy introduction; its name ' for 
a noun/ sufficiently expresses its use, and a few examples are 
all that in this stage of the business is necessary. The 
Articles require only naming, referring to a few instances in 
which they are used ; and Interjections are as readily distin- 
guished. 

" The distinctions of these seven parts being well impressed 
on the mind of the pupils, the monitor proceeds to the remain- 
ing two, which at the first glance, do not appear to admit of a 
very clear separation. The one is illustrated by the monitor's 
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taking a slate in his hand, and saying, ' Tell me all the words 
you can think of, which express situation in reference to tht« 
slate.' The answers, ' above,' * below,' * under,* &c., will bring 
forth the Prepositions, and a reference to a hinge, will explain 
the Cof^vnetunif which, when the other eight are known, 
requires no further distinction. 

''When the class has arrived at this point, the monitor 
reads some sentences from his book, and requires each boy 
in turn to class the words, and give his reasons. Being well 
prepared for this exercise, it is rarely of long continuance. 
In the ensuing lessons it would be observed that the articles, 
— ^the gender, and properties of nouns, — the degrees of com- 
parison in adjectives and adverbs, — ^the kind of verbs, and 
the varieties of the pronoun, have all relation to the number 
three. This presents an opportunity of giving a sure and 
ready index to these variations, which so often and so long 
perplex master and pupils. Thus learned, they are obtained 
at once and for ever. 

''The influence of one word on another, or syntactical 
parsing, is now easily unfolded. A sentence being read, the 
monitor, at his discretion, makes various alterations in its 
construction, each of which is made the subject of inquiry. 
Car^ being taken that the difficulties are seen and felt, the 
monitor gradually leads the pupils by questions to their 
elucidation. Other sentences of a similar kind are then in« 
troduced, and the rule comes in as the i*esult of their own 
observation and inquiry. It is thus seen to rise necessarily 
out of the language, instead of being arbitrary and indefinite; 
and so far from being a burden on the memory, and exciting 
disgust, it is welcomed as the result of a clear investigation 
and cherished in the memory, from a thorough conviction of 
its truth and suitability." 

A specimen of the mode of examination in this 
branch will be found in the Appendix (B.) 

H 
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107. Geography. All practical writers, of any 
Talue, now agree that the hest mode of imparting in- 
struction in geography is, to begin at home ; to teach 
a child the geography of its own parish, county, and 
country, before you attempt to introduce it to other 
parts of the world. It is obvious, that a learner can 
form no clear conception of the height of mountains, 
of the course of rivers, or of the nature of the great 
divisions of the earth, excepting as he can compare 
what he reads with that which he sees around him. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more absurd than to begin 
by introducing a child to the map of the world ; or to 
go on filling its head with geographical descriptions of 
Afiica, China, or Russian Tartary, before it is at all 
acquainted with England and her dependencies. In 
like manner, if you wish a child to have correct notions 
about lakes, islands, or isthmuses, you will be much 
more likely to insure his possessing them, by referring 
him to the peculiarities of a neighbouring pond or 
rivulet, than by any abstract description whatsoever. 
The name of mountain, and valley, and lake, and river, 
should indeed be invariably connected with the obser- 
vation of hill and hollow, pond and brook. 

108. Again, with regard to the relative situation of 
distant places, a knowledge of which can only be ob- 
tained through maps, remember, that the pupil will 
only gain knowledge from looking at a map, in pro- 
portion as he is taught to associate the lines and spots 
of the map with the objects they represent. It is of 
no use setting him to gaze at dots, to remember their 
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situations on the paper, or to recite the name attached 
to them in the hook : unless the mind he accustomed 
at the same time to realise the ohjects they denote, 
and to recognise all this arrangement on paper, as 
nothing more than an aid to the imagination. 

^ We ha^e had/' says an able writer, ** the details of an 
instance in which a child of two years old could point to every 
line and spot upon the map of Europe, only on hearing its 
name, before he could yet pronounce a word. But while we 
mourn over the mistaken kindness which could thus prepare 
an infimt for the premature grave to which he descended, we 
do not envy the reputation of that teacher, who would be satis- 
fied with making his pupils equally expert in this parrot-like 
exercise. We fear there are many such instances ; nay, we 
suspect there are many schools where the ideas derived from 
the map, are just such as would be obtained from studying 
those charts of human life, which represent an event by a 
promontory, diflSculty by a whirlpool, and death by a torrent 
or water&Il, terminating in the beautifully ornamented border, 
that sorrounds this picture of time and history ! We are 
only less liable to be imposed upon by that which pretends to 
represent invisible things. 

''The first step necessary to enable the pupil to acquire 
ideas from representation, is to teach him the relation of the 
one to the other. Even the effect of pictures is often lost 
open the young mind for want of a practical knowledge or 
perception of perspective ; and he supposes objects smaller 
or higher, from their appearance on the picture, or darker 
from their shade, because he has never been taught to observe 
the effect of distance and light. How much more liable is he 
to error, in reg^d to the naked outlines, or mere indices of 
g^reat objects presented on a map ! I know not any mode so 
effectual to make the pupil familiar with the nature of maps, 
as to teach him to construct them from nature; and this may 

h2 
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be accomplished, at the same time that he is learuing to 
observe the objects around him. 

" Let the course of obsenratiou to which we have referred, 
be extended to every thing within his horizon, and let him 
Icam the individual name attached to every object of im- 
portance. Let him learn to observe them from different 
points of view. Point out to him the varying position of the 
sun. Let him observe its direction in the morning, at noon, 
and at evening, — and then show him the north star, and he 
will thus find the marks for the four standard points to which 
he is to refer all descriptions of the situations of places. Let 
the terms, east, south, west, and north, be attached to these 
points, only when he has learned the need of them ; and not 
be employed before he has acquired distinct ideas of them. 
Let him observe the direction of the great objects of the 
landscape, first from one prominent point, then from another. 
Let him notice those which are in a range or ' row^ with each 
other from his station— those which are on opposite sides— 
those which would form a triangle — and those which would 
make a square or a cross, and thus fix the positions of every 
important place in the mind, so that he could sketch a map 
of these points and lines from his imagination as well as from 
direct perception. 

** But he must in the mean time be taught the construction 
of maps of a much smaller space. Let him draw upon the 
slate, no matter how rudely, a square to represent the table 
upon which he is writing, or the room in which he is sitting. 
If practicable, let him look down upon it from the ceiUng 
above ; but in any event, let him mark the spot on which 
every object is placed, with its size and shape, as it toovld 
appear from above. As soon as he has repeated this so often, 
that he perceives the want of accuracy in his rude represen- 
tations, furnish him with a scale to measure the room or the 
table, and the distance of the respective objects from each 
other; and supply him with a smaller rule adapted to the 
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nze of his slate, diyided into an equal number of parts. Then 
direct him to transfer, after the measurement of every line or 
distance with the larger rule, an equal number of parts with 
the smaller upon his slate, until every object is represented in 
proportionate size, and relative situation, with a good degree 
of accuracy. This he will be told is a plan or map ; and as 
his observations abroad ar^ going on, he will probably be 
himself anxious to employ the same method to represent 
the various objects of the landscape before him. He should 
be led on, however, by graduated steps. Let him draw an 
entire plan of the house in which he lives, of the garden 
attached to it, and of the farm, or grounds around it. So far 
as it is practicable, let every effort be followed by measure^ 
menty as in the map of a room, in order that the habit of 
accurate observation, so valuable in life, may be cultivated, at 
the same time that he acquires the correct idea of distances. 

^ The pupil will now be prepared to delineate with more 
or less aecoracy, the outlines of the country around him, and 
by observing carefully the ranges of objects, he may arrive at 
a tolerable degree of accuracy by mere inspection. He should 
be accustomed also to ascertain short distances by paces, and 
longer ones by an accurate observation of the time which is 
spent in passing over them, either on foot or in a carriage 
and to register all the circumstances which are necessary for 
his map. As his perception of accuracy increases, he may be 
taught to trace the deviations from a straight line in a stream 
or a road ; and if circumstances admit, he should be allowed 
the use of a chain or tape measure and a compass, as soon as 
he is capable of employing them. 

" Such is the course it is desirable to pursue, in order to be 
fully prepared for the study of maps ; and I know not how we 
can otherwise avoid the danger of false or imperfect concep- 
tions, which will destroy half their value to the pupil. It is 
obvious, that it might be, and ought to be, commenced in the 
nursery, under the direction of the mother. It would serve 
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as the amusement of many a listless moment, as soon as the 
child can nse a slate and pencil. It might be carried on 
by any parent, who can spend two or three hours in a week 
with his children, before they are ten years of age. If they 
are left to begin at school, no reason can be given why it 
should not be adopted by the instructor of a boarding-school. 
Indeed, there are few teachers of common schools, whose 
influence and usefulness with their pupils would not be in- 
creased, and whose labour wouM not be on the whole light- 
ened, by the extra lessons and little excursions which it would 
render necessary. 

^ After the pupil has become familiar with the constrac- 
tion of these simple maps, he should be taught to draw them 
on every variety of scale, untfl he ceases to think of the size 
of the map before him, and by immediate reference to thie 
scale of measurement, should learn to perceive at once> 
through the medium of a map, the great objects which it 
represents, instead of the lines and points upon its surlhce^ 
just as we perceive ideas through the medium of words. It 
will also facilitate his transition to other maps, if he be accus- 
tomed to draw a meridian through some prominent object^ 
from an observation of the north-star, or a shadow at noon- 
day ; and to divide the map by other lines, drawn parallel 
and perpendicular to it, at regular distances. It will aid' 
still ihrther in his transitions, if the central line from, east to 
west be assumed as an equator, and distances be reckoned in 
both directions, Arom this and the first meridian. 

'< It is scarcely necessary to add, that as no description can 
be equally useful with the view of objects themselves, it is de- 
sirable that the pupil should learn the geography of the neigh- 
bouring country, as well as his own town, as much as possible, 
from personal observation, and be accustomed to describe and 
delineate its outlines. It should only be after his own sketches 
are executed, that he should be ftamished with more comi^ete 
engraved maps of the same region. 
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^Let me not be told that this is theory, plausible upon 
paper, hot impracticable in its execution. It is but the 
kiitary of what has been done and ttill is done, in the schools 
of Pestaloszi and his followers in Europe ; and is in substance 
what must be done, by every one who is designed to be a 
topographical or military engineer. It would require little 
more time, thus to leam to delineate the great features of a 
country, if it were commenced at an early period, than it now 
does to imitate the letters of the alphabet. Every step is, in 
itidf, perfectly practicable and easy. Only time and patience 
are necessary to combine them all, in an ordinary course of 
instmctioB. Where either of these fail, or where prejudice 
and avarice prevent the overtasked instructor fix)m adopting 
this entire course, much may be done by devoting two or 
three hours in a week, for a short period, to this object. 
Some measures of this kind should always be taken to pre- 
vent the blunders to which the uninitiated pupil is continually 
liaWe."* 

109. Geometry, the elements of natural 

PHILOSOPHY, LINEAR DRAWING, and sevend other 

tomches of knowledge, which are now introduced 

with great advantage into schools, fall under the same 

general principles. The limits which I have thought 

it most expedient to prescribe for myself, will not 

allow of any lengthened observations on the hest 

modes of teaching them. In all it will be found 

* I am sure no apology will be necessary for this long 
extract from a lecture delivered before the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, by the Rev. W. C. Woodbridge. I am 
unwilling to keep back a paper so likely to be valuable, in 
order to make room for any observations of my own. I per- 
fectly agree with him in what he has advanced ; the principle 
is ftilly adopted in the Borough School. 
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desirable first to awaken, and then to gratify curiosity. 
Visible illustration should, if possible, be presented. 
A cone cut into its several sections, viz., the circle, 
ellipse, triangle, parabola, and hyperbola, will render 
important aid in getting clear and distinct impressions 
of the elementary principles of conic sections ; and a 
cube, and the various species of parallelopipeds, may 
be laid before a child with great advantage, in im- 
parting the first principles of solid measure. '* How 
few (says the writer I have so frequently quoted) in 
our schools, or among farmers or mechanics, have a 
clear and distinct idea of what is meant by a cube, or 
solid inch, or foot, or mile ! And, until a person has 
a clear conception of that original elementary idea in 
solids, how can he move one step on the subject, 
except by groping in midnight darkness ? And how 
is he to gain a conception of that idea, except by 
some familiar practical illustration ? Three or four 
years ago, a gentleman sold a right of some water for 
carrying a mill. The quantity first agreed upon, was 
a stream which could be discharged through a two- 
inch tube. When asked what he should charge for 
the quantity which could pass through a four-inch 
tube, he answered, 'Twice the price of the other.' 
The purchaser, of course, obtained four times the 
water for twice the money, as a tax upon the seller's 
ignorance ; which a glance at a diagram might have 
removed."* In land surveying, nothing equals 

* Machinery of Education, by the Rev. W. C. Woodbridge. 
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the chain in the field, for exciting the mind. Rules 
will always be sought with eagerness, when operations 
demand them. 

110. Linear drawing is a branch of instruction 
to which a high degree of importance should be 
attached, both as a means of improving the perceptive 
powers, and as auxiliary to almost every branch of 
art In schools for the poor, it ought on no account 
to be neglected. The best plan that can be pursued, 
probably is, to commence with simple geometrical 
lines and figures drawn with chalk on the black 
board ;* then to make the pupil execute animals, or 
other objects; and then maps and charts. Further 
than this, you will not find it either practicable or 
desirable to go. 

111. In the common schools of America, much 
importance is attached to the study of composition. 
With us it has been almost entirely neglected. I 
suppose it has generally been imagined, that pre- 
judice would be excited by any attempt to teach the 
children of the poor to express their thoughts on 

* Difficulty is often experienced in the introduction of 
chalk-drawing into schools, owing to the black board not 
being properly prepared. The following directions may 
therefore, be useful. Let the board be first painted with a 
fine brush very equally. When fully dry, rub it over lightly, 
with fine sand paper, until a fine but dull surface is formed, 
that will take the slightest impression, and readily yield it 
again when rubbed with any common piece of cloth. Com- 
mon chalk is better than that which has been prepared. 
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paper. Under suitable regulations, however, this 
exercise might be rendered highly salutary, not only 
as a discipline of the mind, but as a means of moral 
improvement. Perhaps the best way of introducing 
such a practice is, for the teacher to read a short and 
striking narrative ; requiring the pupils, first to listen 
attentively, and then to write upon their slates as 
much of it as they can in their own words. They 
might in this way be trained to habits of attention ; 
and at the same time be tested as to their proficiency 
in writing, spelling, grammar, and the formation of 
sentences.''^ 

112. In all you do, however, remember that the 
great object of your care should be to form good 
MENTAL HABITS ; to accustom children to discern 
betwixt good and evil ; and to teach them, not only 
how to acquire knowledge, but how to apply it. 
A mind may be filled with all the '' knowledge and 
mysteries" of other men, but it is *' poor and miserable*' 
still, if it wants the judgment or the vigour necessary 
to use its attainments with propriety and effect. 

* For the accomplishment of many of the foregoing pur- 
poses a separate class room, where it can be had, is of great 
value ; and since no master is possessed of ubiquity, it is also 
desirable in schools where so much is to be taught, that one 
or more of the monitors, according to the size of the school, 
should be retained at a suitable remuneration, for the pur« 
pose of rendering assistance to the teacher. Many of these 
young persons would, without doubt, eventually become 
teacjiers, and if qualified by moral and religious character, 
would prove eminently useful. 
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1 13. The habit, for instance, of attention to abso- 
lute ACCURACY, is not merely important in the 
acquisition of knowledge ; it has much to do with the 
happiness or misery of life. " How many of the 
most mischievous falsehoods and calumnies originate 
from the want of this habit ! How often do suspicion 
and jealousy, and coolness, and even enmity, originate 
in families and in society, simply from an inaccurate 
description or narrative ! And how often is there 
reason to fear, that the innocent suffer, and the guilty 
escape, in our courts of justice, from similar causes ! 
It will require but a little attention to the manner in 
which witnesses of real honesty, and under the sanc- 
tion of an oath, often give their testimony, and the 
totally new aspect which the narrative assumes, under 
the cross-examination of an acute advocate, to per- 
ceive the immense importance of cultivating a faculty 
on which the life of others often depends."* 

114. Now, accuracy in statement, where there is 
no wish to deceive, depends entirely on the power of 
the MEMORY ; and memory again mainly depends 
on habits of attention ; every pursuit, therefore, that 
tends to cultivate this faculty, should be regarded as 
valuable, not merely as affording additional poiper for 
acquiring knowledge, but also as determining character. 

1 15. But ATTENTION, as every one knows, is very 
much influenced by habit ; so much so, indeed^ that 
processes, which in the first instance require the 

* Sketches of Hofwyl. 
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closest attention, are after a time perfoimed witbont 
any effort whatever. This is illustrated every day, 
in the rapidity with which we combine colonms of 
figures. In like manner, a person little accustomed 
to intellectual processes, advances step by step, with 
minute attention to each as he proceeds ; while another 
perceives at once the resnlt, with little consciousness 
of the steps by which he arrived at it ''For this 
reason it frequently happens, that in certain depart- 
ments of science, the profound philosopher makes a 
bad teacher. He proceeds too rapidly for his audience, 
and without sufficient attention to the intermediate 
steps by which it is necessary for them to advance ; 
and they may derive much more instruction from an 
inferior man, whose mental processes on the subject 
approach more nearly to that which in the first 
instance must be theirs."*^ Habits of an opposite 
character, namely, of inattention, are fatal to in- 
tellectual advancement. A mind of this description 
is worse trained than that of the savage, on whose 
accurate observation and powers of memory, the lives 
of travellers so often depend. I have myself been 
guided, more than once, through the intricacies of a 
South American forest, by a male or female Indian, 
under circumstances which obliged me to stake my 
safety altogether upon their habits of minute attention. 
116. The influence of association, both on the 
memory, and on the general character, should also be 

* Abercrombie on the Intellectaal Powers. 
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borne in mind. Dr. Abercrombie refers our associa- 
tions to tbree classes: 1. Natural or philosophical 
association. 2. Local or incidental association. 3. Ar- 
bitrary or fictitious association. **The principle on 
which they all depend/' he says, " is simply the cir- 
cumstance of two or more facts, thoughts, or events, 
being contemplated together by the mind, though 
many of them have no relation to each other except 
this conjunction.*' The associations referred to under 
the first head, arise out of *' the real relation of facts 
to each other, or to subjects of thought previously ex- 
isting in the mind." Those of the second are " formed 
according to no other relations than such as are entirely 
local or casual.'* The third are produced "by a 
voluntary effort of the mind ; and the facts associated 
are not connected by any relation except what arises 
out of this effort." The following example of natural 
or philosophical association is given as having occurred 
to himself: — 

'^ In a party of gentlemen, the conyersation turned on the 
warlike character of the Mahrattas, as compared with the 
natives of Lower India, and the explanation given of it by an 
author, who refers it to their use of animal food, from which 
the Hindoos are said to be prohibited by their religion. A 
doubt was started respecting the extent to which Hindoos are 
prohibited from the use of animal food ; some were of one 
opinion, and some of another, and the point was left unde- 
cided. Reading, soon after, the Journal of Bishop Heber, I 
found it stated, that at one time during his journey, when a 
large supply of meat was brought to him, he ordered three 
lambs to be sent to his Hindoo attendants, and that the gift 
was received with every expression of gratitude. On another 
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occaskm such a fact might have been passed by without pro. 
dttcing any impression ; or it might have been slightly asso- 
ciated with the g^d bishop's attention to the comfort of all 
around him, but not remembered beyond the passing moment. 
In connexion with the discussion now mentioned, it became a 
fkct of great interest, and never to be forgotten ; and led to 
inquiry after more precise information on the subject to which 
it related. 

<< This trifling example may serve to illustrate the principle, 
that the remembrance of insulated facts does not depend 
merely upon the degree of attention directed to them, but 
also on the existence in the mind of subjects of thought with 
which the new fact may be associated. Other facts, as they 
occur, will afterwards be added, from time to time, giving 
rise to a progressive increase of knowledge, in a mind in 
which this mental process is regularly carried on. Thvt 
habit of attention and association ought therefore to he 
carefully cultivated, as it must have a great influence on our 
progress in knowledge, and likewise on the formation of 
intellectual character, provided the associations be made upon 
sound principles, or according to the true and important 
relations of things. It is also closely connected with that 
activity of mind, which is ever on the alert for knowledge, 
from every source that comes within its reach; and that 
habit of reflection, which always connects with such facts the 
conclusions to which they lead, and the views which they 
tend to illustrate. On this principle also, every new fact 
which is acquired, or every new subject of thought which is 
brought before the mind, is not only valuable in itself, but 
also becomes the basis or nucleus of further information. 
Minds which are thus furnished with the requisite foundation 
of knowledge, and act uniformly upon these principles of 
enlarging it, will find interesting matter to be associated and 
remembered, where others find only amusement for a vacant 
hour, which passes away and is forgotten. There is also 
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another respect in which the habit of correct and philoso- 
phical association assists the memory, and contribates to 
progress in knowledge ; for by means of it, when applied to a 
great mass of &ct8 relating to the same subject, we arrive at 
certain general &cts, which represent a numerous body of the 
indiriduals, and the remembrance of which is equiyalent to 
the remembrance of the whole." 

117. The improvement of the Judgment, or Rea- 
son, " that power by which we distinguish truth from 
falsehood, and combine means for the attainment of 
our ends/'**^ should also be a primary object of con- 
cern. It is impossible for me here, to enlarge on the 
nature of this faculty, or even to refer to the various 
circumstances under which it is liable to become per- 
verted or depraved. It is only necessary to observe, 
that it is guided by the same laws, when engaged in 
the investigation of truth, as when employed in the 
regulation of conduct ; and consequently, is liable to 
be biased by personal feelings, and vitiated by immoral 
conduct. Young people should have their attention 
frequently directed to this truth ; and while warned 
against being misled by fallacies, either in fact, in in- 
duction, or in argument, should especially be guarded 
against taking up opinions under the influence of 
interest or inclination, and yet giving themselves credit 
for unbiased inquiry. A few simple illustrations, ex- 
hibiting in various lights this sad propensity to self- 
deception, in relation to important truths, will satisfy 
an intelligent youth that he is as responsible for his 

* Stewart. 
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belief, as for his conduct ; since he is answerable, not 
only for the faithful collection of facts and evidences, 
bat for the temper of mind in which these evidences 
have been subsequently examined and weighed. 

118. An ENLARGED COURSE of instruction, that 
which has reference to the general improvement and 
cultivation of the mind, as well as to the acquisition 
of diversified knowledge, is by far the best and safest 
that can be imparted to the children of the poor. It 
is true, they will in this case learn much that will be 
of no use whatever to them, so far as their advance- 
ment in life is concerned; much that will soon be 
forgotten ; and much more that may never torn to 
account, in assisting them to obtain even those few 
necessaries of life, to the possession of which many of 
them must of necessity be limited. But why should 
this result be a source of regret ? The chief end of 
knowledge is not to get on in the world ; it is bad 
morality to inculcate such a notion : the end is rather 
to enable its possessor so to regulate the habits and 
business of life, that he may extract the greatest 
possible portion of comfort out of small means; and 
by the cultivation of his intellectual faculties, be in- 
troduced to enjoyments of a higher and better order 
than those which lead in willing captivity, the mass of 
the uneducated and the rude. 

119. What particular branch of knowledge will be 
most valuable in future life to any given child, it is 
scarcely ever possible to predict. Circumstances, ap- 
parently the most trifling, often determine the settled 
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pursuits of a long and active life. In the year 1828, 
a school was established, for three months only, among 
some of the Penobscot tribe of Indians, who reside on 
the Penobscot river. One of the pupils, Paul Joseph 
Osson^ distinguished himself by unusual intelligence 
and proficiency. After leaving the school, he returned 
for a year or two to his Indian habits and manners ; 
but at the end of this time, being on a visit to Bangor, 
he happened to fix his eye upon some engravings in 
the shops, which made a very strong impression upon 
his mind. He was then taken to the room of a painter, 
and shown a considerable collection of portraits. From 
that time, painting seemed to take possession of his 
whole soul. He employed himself continually in 
sketching figures upon wood and bark, and commenced 
drawing and painting flowers, animals, miniatture like- 
nesses of his fellow Indians, and landscapes of con- 
siderable compass. He is now under regular tuition, 
and is said to be making respectable progress. It is 
related, that a lady, who was some years since visiting 
Old Town, the Indian village, was so struck with the 
fine figure and face of one of the Indian boys, that 
she sketched an outline of him on the spot : this made 
a strong impression on the boy, and on the tribe gene- 
rally ; and it is strongly suspected that Osson was the 
boy alluded to, and that this was the first spark of 
excitement that kindled his infant genius.* 

120. In the great majority of cases, you cannot do 

* American Aimals. 
I 
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more than impart to your pupils the simplest elements 
of knowledge. The children of the poor do not 
generally remain long enough at school to make any 
considerable advancement in learning. How import- 
ant then is it, that you lei every branch receive atten- 
tion only in proportion to its probable utility ; that 
you never indulge in favourite pursuits, to the ex- 
clusion or neglect of those which are more important 
to your scholars ; and that you conscientiously de- 
termine, that the interests of the great majority shall 
never by you, (as they too frequently are by others,) 
be cruelly and wickedly sacrificed^ to the vanity of 
displaying the attainments of a small and favoured 
few. Reading and spelling are surely of more im- 
portance to a poor child than grammar and geography ; 
and arithmetic will be more valuable to him in life 
than a knowledge of history. If he cannot, therefore, 
attain all, there must be no question as to which shall 
be chosen. Each must receive attention according to 
its relative importance, whatever may happen to be your 
own peculiar predilections. Above all, let it be your 
grand object to teach every thing with eternity in view. 
That instruction is little worth, which does not em- 
brace man's whole existence ; and which has not as 
distinct a reference to the world that is to come, its to 
that which now obtrudes its claims with such unwar- 
rantable importunity. 

121. Here, however, let me warn you of the dan- 
ger a teacher incurs by the too ready adoption of what 
he may consider new and improved methods of 
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iNSTRUCTioir. Experiments are often valuable, but 
then tbey need to be made very cautiously ; a large 
number of £eu;ts and observations ought to be accumu- 
lated, before any practice involving material changes, is 
introduced into a school. On this subject I should 
recommend you to read the chapter on Scheming, in 
Mr. Abbott s Teacher. He very justly remarks, that 
" in almost all the cases where the wonderful effects 
of supposed improvements are hastily proclaimed, the 
secret of the success is, not that the teacher has dis- 
covered a better method than the ordinary one, but 
that he has dbcovered a newer one. The experiment 
will succeed in producing more successful results, just 
as long as the novelty of it continues to excite unusual 
interest and attention in the class, or the thought that 
it is a plan of the teacher's own inventiou, leads him 
to take a peculiar interest in it. And this may be a 
month, or perhaps a quarter, and precisely the same 
efiects would have been produced if the whole process 
had been reversed." 

122. The men who have really effected improve- 
ments in education, and left their mark ou the rising 
generation, are very few. The three who of late years 
have attracted the greatest share of attention, are 
Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, and Jacotot. I cannot do 
more than briefly allude to these celebrated names ; I 
must refer you to other sources, for extended inform a- 
tion respecting their history and plans. 

123. Henry Pestalozzi was bom at Zurich, ou the 
12th of January, 1745. He was originally intended 

i2 
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for the ministry; but after pursuing the usual course 
of studies, he resigned that profession, and turned his 
attention to the correction of what he conceived to be 
prevailing errors in the education of the young. His 
great object appears to have been, at once to improve 
the intellect and to amend the heart, by imparting a 
knowledge of things rather than of words, and by ex- 
citing and developing benevolent affections. The great 
instrument he employed was love, and he appears to 
have possessed an amazing talent for so wielding that 
power, as to secure the most unbounded influence over 
the young. His long life was singularly chequered, 
and its end melancholy. He died in 1827, at the age 
of eighty-two years, overwhelmed with the disap- 
pointments and mortifications which he had in a great 
measure brought upon himself, by a too credulous re- 
ception of the extravagant flatteries of his disciples. 

124. Emmanuel Fellenberg, who is a man of rank 
and fortune, is still living, and his institution at Hofwyl, 
about six miles from Berne, is an object of great in- 
terest to the philanthropist. The colony of Mey Kirk, 
at the distance of five or six miles, is a branch of the 
institution. It consists of eight or ten poor boys, who 
are placed under the direction of a teacher, on a spot 
of uncultivated ground, from which they are expected 
to obtain the means of subsistence. Hofwyl is in 
every respect a place of education, of which the in- 
struction imparted is only one means ; and therefore 
principles, rather than methods, are to be gathered 
from its observation. The founder of Hofwyl proposes 
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nothing less than '^ to develop all the faculties of our 
nature^ physical, intellectual, and moral, and to en- 
deavour to train and unite them into one harmonious 
system, which shall form the most perfect character of 
which the individual is susceptible, and thus prepare 
him for every period and every sphere of action to 
which he may be called/' The leading principles of 
the institution are fully explained and illustrated in the 
delightful '^ Sketches,'' to which I have already several 
times referred ; and so far as they can be made to apply 
to common day-schools for the children of the poor, 
I have endeavoured to embody them in these letters. 

125. M. Jacotot, who is, or was, professor of the 
French language at the university of Louvain, styles 
his system, " Universal Instruction and Intellectual 
Emancipation.'* A compendious exposition of the 
principles and practice of this teacher has recently 
been published, from which it appears that the pecu- 
liarity of Jacotot's system consists in little more than 
the extensive if not universal application of an old 
precept, "Learn something thoroughly, and refer 
every thing else to it," His motto is, '^ Tout est en 
tout," which has been thus paraphrased : *' Every 
thing is to be learnt thoroughly, and all possible use 
made of facts already known, in order that they may 
be used as paths to lead the learner to regions unknoum 
and still to be explored."* The principle is certainly 

* Quarterly Journal of Education, vol. i. Review of 
Jacotof 8 system. 
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good, whatever may be the character of Jacotot's ap- 
plication of it. The probability is, that he, like many 
other persons who attach themselves exclusively to 
one plan, knows his notion to be a good one, and so 
rides it to death. 

126. Improvements in education, however, like 
improvements in every thing else, bring with them 
corresponding dangers ; these sometimes arise (as in 
Jacotot's case) from pushing new plans and principles 
too far, and sometimes from an instructor working the 
additional power they give, with too high a pressure, 
upon minds predisposed to extraordinary intellectual 
activity. 

1 27. Two very different classes of minds are exposed 
in opposite directions to danger, from the sing^ar 
facilities which are now afforded for the acquisition of 
knowledge ; I mean the indolent and the precocious. 
A mind that waits to be acted upon, instead of exert- 
ing its own native faculties, is not an improving mind. 
The aim of a good teacher is not so much to infuse 
knowledge, as to develop power — to encourage and to 
invigorate effort ; he well knows, that the moment any 
mind begins to depend upon the facilities afforded it, 
rather than upon itself, its efforts are impaired and its 
growth checked. The easiest way of learning a thing 
is not always the best. If all the truths of any 
science could be transferred in a moment to a learner's 
mind, without any exertion of his own, it would do 
him very little good ; he would lose all the benefit, 
both of thinking and reasoning. It is far better that 
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he should find the road somewhat rough, and be his 
own pioneer in clearing and levelling it. 

128. But if it be (as it certainly is) an evil^ to 
make the acquisition of knowledge so easy, that the 
mind becomes almost passive in its reception, and in- 
dolently ceases to make those efibrts by which alone 
it can acquire strength and vigour, let it never be for- 
gotten, that a far greater and more tremendous amount 
of mischief is accomplished, when, by undue excite- 
ment, an ^arc^mvtf intellectual development takes place, 
and the body, enfeebled by the dangerous activity of 
the brain, becomes the sport of a morbid irritability, 
or sinks into premature decay. Now I think there 
are few good schools, where there is not some danger 
of one or more minds being injured in this way. The 
vanity of the parent, the ambition of the child, the 
l^easure which the teacher experiences, when he suc- 
ceeds in exciting and developing one or more faculties 
to an extraordinary degree, all combine to promote 
that excessive intellectual activity, which is always 
perilous, and often fatal. I speak not now of the 
moral efifects of this unnatural excitement, how it en- 
feebles the will, how it excites the passions, and, by 
the increased susceptibility which it occasions, how it 
leads directly to excessive sensuality.* I say, I speak 

* At Hofwyl, more than one instance has occurred in 
which it was necessary to diminish the amomit of a pupil's 
InteUectual efforts, in consequence of the alarming tendency 
to sensuality which it produced. The same general truth is 
illustrated, by the comparison of nations and communities in 
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not now of these^ because I am looking simply at its 
physical effects ; and viewing the matter in this light 
alone^ I am borne out by the united testimony of 
medical writers, in the assertion, that undue, and 
especially premature intellectual excitement, is the 
frequent, if not certain forerunner of impaired health, 
and of an early grave. 

129. Take care, then, of precocious children ; have 
no part in the process which is handing them over to 
disease and death. ** The early history of the most 
distinguished men will, I believe, lead us to the con- 
elusion, that early mental culture is not necessary, in 
order to produce the highest powers of mind. There 
is scarcely an instance of a great man, one who has 
accomplished great results, and has obtained the grati- 
tude of mankind, who in early life received an educa- 
tion in reference to the wonderful labours which he 
afterwards performed. Those men who have stamped 
their own characters upon the age in which they lived, 
or who, as Cousin says, have been the ' true represen- 
tatives of the spirit and ideas of their time, have re- 
ceived no better education when young, than their 
associates, who were never known beyond their own 

different stages of civilization. WhUe a certain degree of 
culture will diminish the sensuality of a savage tribe, or of a 
new colony, it rolls back in overwhelming waves upon those 
nations who have attained the height of cultivation and re- 
finement, and whose intellectual Acuities have been culti- 
vated beyond the due proportion of their moral faculties. — 
Woodhridge. 
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neighbourhood/ "* Dr. Sparzheim says, " No school 
edacatioQ, strictly speaking, ought to begin before 
seven years of age." But this opinion must be taken 
with limitations. Perhaps it would be better to say, 
that no intellectual effort ought to be required before 
that period. An infant school should be the happy 
asylum of babes, rescued by the hand of benevolence 
from penury, negligence, and vice : when such an 
institution becomes an " intellectual hot-hou^e^* it 
should be put down as a nuisance of the very worst 
description. 

130. Do not then be found among those who 
foolishly complain that children are childish, — they 
ought to be so. The slower good fruit ripens, the 
better and the more valuable does it eventually be- 
come. . The auto-biogmphy of Zerah Colbum, the 
American youth, who, in the year 1812, was exhibited 
in London and Paris, and who, after astonishing the 
world by his power of calculation, and subsequently 
obtaining the best instruction, first in the college of 
Henry the Fourth at Paris, and afterwards imder the 
kind patronage of the Earl of Bristol, in Westminster 
school in London, has at length settled down into a 
useful, but not extraordinary Wesleyan preacher, — his 
powers, it is said, greatly exhausted by undue exer- 
cise, and his mind, as a whole, enfeebled, rather than 
strengthened, by the original predominance of one 



* Brigham on the Influence of Mental Cultivation upon 
Health. 
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faculty^ — affords an instnictive lesson, not only to those 
who in his case cherished unwarrantahle expectations, 
hut to all, in every place, who are idolizing a pre- 
cocity, which, if rightly understood, would be the 
occasion of anxiety, rather than of joy. 

131. The bearing which some of the foregoing 
observations have on religious instruction, will not 
escape the notice of the judicious parent or Sunday- 
school teacher. On this aspect of the subject, (pre- 
cocity in religious knowledge,) I could say much, but 
I forbear ; the ground is tender, and it is difficult to 
avoid misapprehension. It will be safer for me to 
express my sentiments in the language of another^ 
than to clothe them in my own. I adapt, therefore, 
the words of a correspondent of the Christian Ob- 
server, and add, " Mental precocity is not a healthy 
attribute, even when it assumes the character of reli- 
gion. The religion of little children ought eminently 
to be an affection of the heart, grounded indeed upon 
scriptural truth, the elements of which are intelligible 
to a little child, but not ramified into all the doctrinal 
discussions and mental developments which we some- 
times survey with wonder. Theology, as a science, 
may be made as great a stimulant to the infant mind 
as baby novel reading ; and the effect will too likely 
be, that the subsequent relaxation will be in propor- 
tion to the undue tension. Evelyn's child [whose 
remarkable history had formed the subject of a previous 
paper,] was not altogether simple ; there was some- 
thing of the artificial, that which was not natural to 
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his years, mixed with his lovely character ; and so far 
as this is indicated, it weakens our sympathy. When 
he asks, ' if he might pray with his hands unjoined,* 
he is altogether the child. His piety, his reverence 
for God, hb tenderness of conscience, his willingness 
to hear inconvenience or pain, where duty requires 
it, are thus incidentally evinced ; while his scruple is 
so full of sincerity, that we sympathise, while we 
smile at his simplicity. But when he deals in ahstract 
truths, and ,lays down theological propositions, such 
as that * aU God s children must suffer affliction ;' and 
when he declaims against the vanities of the world, 
hefore he had seen any ; he is no longer a child of 
five years old speaking from his own simple feelings ; 
he is either repeating hy rote, or he has gained an 
early maturity of thought and an abstraction which 
are not natural, and are not of necessity religious. In 
giving up his own little world for God ; in bearing with 
meekness the afflicting hand of his heavenly Father ; 
in expressing his reverence, by wishing to assume the 
accustomed attitude of infantile devotion ; and above 
aU, in his simple and affecting prayer, ' Sweet Jesus, 
save me— dehver me — pardon my sins — ^let thine 
angels receive me ;' he evidences an early growth of 
the spiritual affections: but in abstracting all this 
into theological propositions, he merely shows the 
prematurity of the mental powers, or more probably, 
what he had heard and remembered. ' My son, give 
me thy heart,* as distinct from the mere exercise of 
the understanding, is the command of our heavenly 
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Father ; and in the case of little children, and often 
of older converts, the heart may be far in advance of 
the intellect.'* 

132. Before concluding this letter, which has already 
extended far beyond my original design, I feel it 
necessary to add a few words, on the extent to which 
the principles laid down in it may be made applicable 
to Sunday-school instruction. At present (and I fear 
it will be the case for some years yet to come,) a large 
portion of the time and energy of Sunday-school 
teachers is expended in the importation of the elements 
of reading. Whatever, therefore, is adapted to fa- 
cilitate this part of their labour, (and paragraphs 66 
to 87 come under this description,) cannot be either 
unacceptable or inappropriate. 

133. But I would not willingly be persuaded that 
this is all the benefit that persons not professionally 
engaged in the work of tuition can reap from these 
hints on the "art of communicating knowledge.^' 
The enlarged and diligent study of the philosophy of 
teaching, by all classes of the community, would be a 
great public benefit. Whenever such a taste shall 
happily be excited, the Sunday-school will be the 
first place in which its advantageous effects will be 
manifested. Then will the most accomplished minds 
be found foremost in this labour of love ; and never 
till then, will the yet unsuspected power of the Sun- 
day-school, as an instrument of moral regeneration, 
be fully tested and developed. 



LETTER VI. TO THE SAME. 



REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

134. '* Experience/* says Fellenberg, " has taught 
ine^ that indolence in young persons is so directly 
opposite to their natural disposition to activity, that 
unless it is the consequence of bad education, it is 
almost invariably connected with Some constitutional 
defect''* And yet, as every one knows, the professed 
object of more than one half the punishment inflicted 
in schools is to compel application; while we are 
told on all hands, that without the constant stimulus 
of REWARD, it is impossible to secure any long- con- 
tinued effort to excel. 

135. If^ however, Fellenberg is right, in supposing 
that a stimulant is only needed in morbid cases (and I 
see no reason to distrust his authority), how impor- 
tant is it, that the greatest care should be exercised in 
correcting indolence or inattention, lest, in attempting 
to remove the immediate evil, we should induce others 
of greater magnitude, and inflict permanent injury on 

* Sketches of Hofwyl. Letter xiii. 
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the character ! It is always dangerous to punish 
children for idleness; the pain inflicted^ instead of 
being regarded as an inconvenience resulting from a 
fault, is almost sure to be associated in the child's 
mind with the industry and learning which it is in- 
tended to promote. It is obvious that no association 
can be more mischievous.'^ 

136. Rewards, if judiciously bestowed, may, on the 
contrary, be productive of much good. In private 
families, and in very small schools, the influence 
which is founded on aflection for the teacher, is doubt- 
less better adapted than any other to stimulate atten- 
tion and to awaken effort. His smile, when thus 



* « Punishment may be inflicted to deter a child from doing 
evil, but it ought never to be used to induce it to do good. 
For instance, you see a child strike another, — ^punish the 
offender, and while he is suffering, he ascribes the pain to the 
blow which he had inflicted on his companion. You thus 
establish in his mind the association of necessary contiguity 
between the blow and the punishment ; and this association 
will deter him from a repetition of the offence. But suppose 
it should be your desire that your child should do what is 
good, — suppose you wish that he should read a chapter in 
the Bible, and he refuse, you punish him, — you then asso- 
ciate the punishment with the Bible, and this association is 
attended with injurious results. In a few morbid cases, where 
the child cannot be aroused to intellectual activity, it may be 
necessary to inflict punishment for idleness ; but such cases 
are rare, and when they do occur, it will be found that neglect 
in early education is closely connected with their existence." 
■— /^r. Bryce of Belfast, 
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valued, is by far the best reward. But^ as I have said 
elsewhere, it is a fatal error to lay down plans for a 
day-school of two hundred children, which are in fact 
only adapted to a very limited number of pupils, living 
beneath the roof of the instructor, and altogether under 
his control. I again repeat, it is impossible for you 
to act the parent to two or three hundred children, 
whom you see only for a few hours in the day ; or to 
employ, in these circumstances, to any great extent, 
that kind of power which springs only from constant 
and familiar intercourse. Hence arises the necessity, 
in large schools at least, for that kind of stimulant, 
which although in some respects objectionable, is 
supplied by emulation and by reward. 

137. I know it is a question with many, whether 
emulation ought, under any circumstances, to be used 
as a motive to induce the young to apply themselves 
to the acquisition of knowledge. £ssays and papers 
innumerable have been written, to show that this 
principle is ranked by the apostle Paul with the " works 
of the flesh," and should therefore find no place in 
schools where the spirit of Christianity is intended to 
be inculcated. These writers associate with the term, 
pride and vanity, hatred and envy, ambition and selfish- 
ness. Others, understanding by emulation, simply the 
desire of surpassing, and considering that in this 
primary sense it has no moral character whatever, but 
is good or bad, according to the objects and motives 
with which it is associated, maintain that emulation is 
one of the most important springs of action, and ought 
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on no account to be dispensed with. It is plain, that 
the whole controversy, so £eu: as Scripture is concerned, 
turns on the meaning attached to the word.* I confess 
to a decided leaning towards the opinions of those who 
take the more favourable view. Bad as our nature is, 
I cannot but think that there is such a thing as a 
generous rivalry. I know that it is no uncommon 
occurrence for well-matched competitors to be the 
dearest of friends ; and though envy may somedraes 
be stirred up for a moment, in consequence of discom- 

* The word ^ijXoc signifies any /<?rmc? affection of the mind. 
Such is the generic idea, and when specifically applied, it 
may mean any earnestness or engagedness in any pursuit. In 
the New Testament it is generally applied to designate anger , 
warmth of feeling, in the way of indignation ; e.g,in. Acts 
T. 17 ; ziii- 45 ; Rom. xiii. 13 ; 1 Cor. iii. 3. But sometimes 
it is employed in a good sense ; e, g. John ii. 17, ''the zeal" 
(^ijXoc) " of thine house,"—!, e. zeal for the honour of thine 
house. And in a sense like this last named, we generally 
employ it in our own language. 

In Gal. v. 20, it plainly designates a bad passion, which is 
reckoned among '' the works of the flesh.'* But as it may 
also imply simple earnestness or engagedness, warmth offeel^ 
ing in a good cause, (as in John ii. 17,) nothing can be drawn 
from the use of this word which will cast light on the subject 
of emulation. In the like manner is the verb vapal^fiXoio em- 
ployed. It is used as meaning to excite to emulation, ia a 
good sense, in Rom. xi. 11 — 14, and perhaps in Rom. x. 19. 
It is employed in a bad sense in 1 Cor. x. 22. The word 
itself, therefore, can determine nothing. It is in its own 
proper nature, merely generic, meaning to excite, to stir up, 
so as to do either good or evil. — Prqf, Stuart. 
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hiuie, I cannot but think, that if the parties " strive 
lawfully/' resentment, if at all excited in the van- 
quished, will be short-lived. That competition has 
an important use in teaching children their relative 
powers, cannot, I think, be disputed. This species of 
self-knowledge, so valuable in future life, and which no 
books can teach, can be gathered only in the field of 
contest. That struggles of this character are neces- 
sarily connected with a selfish desire of personal dis- 
tinction ; — with comparisons flattering to self, and in- 
jurious to others ; — with jealousy, envy, and ill-will ; 
I can by no means admit. At the same time, it is 
quite plain that great care should be taken not to push 
rivalry too far ; that the desire of superiority should 
always be made subordinate to the cultivation of kind 
and generous feelings ; and that the victor and the van- 
quished should both be made sensible, not only that 
distinctions of every kind are relative, but that intellec- 
tual superiority is only to be desired, in so far as it is 
associated with moral excellence. 

138. In bestowing a reward, the great point to be 
kept in mind is, the production of right impressions 
on the mind of the child, as to the intent and object 
of the gift. It should be distinctly understood, that 
it does not in any sense partake of the character of a 
payment. The gospel teaches all of us, that nothiug 
we can do merits reward ; and we must take care bv 
our practice as well as by our instructions, to inculcate 
the same truth. He who is accustomed to do right, in 
order that he may obtain gifts here or hereafter, is at best 

K 
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a mercenary ; he who does so in order that he may obtain 
the praises of men^ or secure the advancement of his 
own interests, is but the slave of vanity or selfishness ; 
while he who pursues the same course, looking only 
for his reward in that self-approbation and quiet com- 
placency which are the result of conscious rectitude 
and supposed superiority, is the victim of a vice more 
terrible and destructive, when viewed in " the light of 
God's countenance," and in relation to man's highest 
and best interests, than it is possible for any human 
power rightly to estimate. The deity to whom this 
man offers sacrifice, — before whose altar his incense 
perpetually arises, and in whose smile he finds his 
continual happiness, — is none other than — himself. 
Finding his pleasures only in his own thoughts, he is 
obliged " to conceive himself what he is not, for who 
is pleased with what he is ?'* He is an idolater, whose 
guilt is aggravated by the absence even of a pretext, 
that his devotions are intended to terminate somewhere 
beyond the immediate object of his adorations. Dust 
and pollution is the sole and ultimate divinity of a 
self-complacent man ; he cannot enter into the presence 
even of his Maker, without carrying along with him 
thoughts and feelings appropriate only to a self-existent 
and independent being. 

139. I press these remarks on your attention, be- 
cause I know that many educators imagine, that if 
they can repress the outbreakings of a spirit of rivalry 
and ambition, all is well ; whereas it is quite possible, 
by the injudicious management of these outward 
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manifestations of depravity, only to throw the disease 
within, and to aggravate far deadlier evils which may 
be raging there. 

140. A reward (mght to be regarded only as u 
pleasant memorial of a good deed; its legitimate 
object is, to keep in memory the approbation which 
a superior mind has accorded to certain conduct ; and 
its chief value arises from the association which it 
creates, between that which is pleasant, and that which 
is good. Hence its pecuniary value is of compara- 
tively little moment. " If rewards are given at all," 
says Mr. Hall of Andover, (to whose valuable lectures 
I have elsewhere referred,) " let them be rewards of 
merit,* and not rewards of intellectual capacity. The 
dull of apprehension are not to be punished for being 
so, neither do the more gifted merit praise for what 
they have received from the hand of God. And on 
the whole, I am inclined to believe that the safest way 
is to dispense with rewards altogether, when they 
cannot be equally offered to all." But why not be 
offered to all ? Only make their value to consist in 
the associations gatliered around them, rather than in 
their pecuniary cost, and there will be no difficulty in 
making them sufficiently numerous to excite the desire 
and to gratify the expectation of the largest number . 
In this case too they may be given at comparatively 

* By rewards of rtierit, I here understand Mr. Hall to 
mean, rewards of habitual industry, of regular exertion, ot 
general good conduct in relation to the studies of the school ; 
and not moral conduct of any kind. 

K 2 
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short intervals, the importance of which will be well 
understood by those who know enough of human na- 
ture to estimate the length of a year in the apprehen- 
sion of a child. If, in addition, care be taken to avoid 
the production of too high a degree of excitement, and 
too exclusive a desire [for distinction ; if children are 
taught, that goodness in itself is from its very nature, 
at all times and without any exception, beneficial, and 
vice as invariably injurious, I do not think that either 
the permission of emulation, or the bestowment of 
rewards, will render any child less susceptible to better 
influences, less alive to appeals simply made to the 
conscience and the affections, or less disposed to cul- 
tivate any branch of moral excellence. 

141. Rewards, how well and wisely soever they 
may be bestowed, will not however prevent transgres- 
sion. " Offences will come ;" and punishment, in one 
form or other, must be inflicted. And here, the first 
and great object to be secured, is the retrospective 
association of the pain inflicted with the previous 
fault. All punishment should be of this retrospective 
character; itjshould never be inflicted to enforce the 
repetition of a good action, but always to prevent the 
repetition of a bad one ; and the association of pain 
with that which is wrong, and of pleasure with that 
which is right, should always be kept in mind as its 
great object and end. 

142. (2.) It should be serious. Ineffectual punish- 
ment does positive harm. No chastisement is bene- 
^cial which does not humble the delinquent ; cause 
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bim to fear " the rod ;"* and thus tend to prevent the 
repetition of the fault. 

143. (3.) It should be unmixed with persofial 
feeling. " The child should never imagine that his 
educator is influenced in his discipline by the same 
passions be himself feels."'^ Hence a teacher should 
never punish a child for personal disrespect ; be can- 
not do so without making the child sensible of its own 
importance^ or without appearing to be actuated by a 
spirit of vengeance. The petulance and insult of one 
so inferior should always be treated with pity rather 
than with anger. '^ The insolence which has its origin 
in vanity or pride^ is not likely to be reformed by 
punishing the numerous petty offences to which it will 
give rise. Our attention and efforts must be directed 
to the false state of feeling which gives birth to them, 
if we would be successful in convincing the offender 
of his fault, and in leading to its correction.'*''^ 

144. (4.) The punishment should be proportioned 
to the guilt involved in the offence, and not to the 
amount of inconvenience occasioned by it. If you 
allow yourself to punish children merely because they 
have occasioned you some loss or inconvenience, you 
will often treat them with gross injustice, and will as 
certainly lose all hold of their affections. 

'' Little Charlotte was going out into her father's orchard : 
it was full of Tiolets. < Oh/ cries Charlotte, fuU of joy, ' what 
beautiAil little flowers ! I will gather my apron full, and make 
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a nosegay for mother/ She immediately knelt down, and 
with great industry gathered her apron full ; then she seated 
herself under an apple-tree^ and made a handsome nosegay. 
' Here it is/ said she ; ' now I will run and convey it to my 
dear mother. How she will be delighted to kiss me !' To 
increase the pleasure of her mother, she crept slily into the 
kitchen, took a china plate, put the nosegay on it, and went 
on a full leap down the stairs, to find her mother. But 
Charlotte stumbled, fell, and broke the china plate into a 
hundred pieces, and scattered her nosegay all around. Her 
mother, who was in the room near by, heard the noise, and 
Immediately sprang to the door. When she saw the broken 
plate, she ran back, seized a rod, and without inquiring a 
word about the manner in which the plate was broken, came 
to the child. Terrified both by the fall and on account of 
the broken plate, and half dead with fear of the rod, little 
Charlotte could only ejaculate, ' Dear mother ! dear mother!' 
But this was of no service to her. ' You naughty child,' said 
her mother, ' break a beautiAil plate, will you V and chastised 
her severely. This injustice alienated her afibctions, and she 
never again brought a nosegay to her mother.'** 

145. (5.) Regard should be had to the physical 
condition of the culprit. Fellenberg observes, "The 
habit of wandering from one subject to another, which 
so often gives rise to useless remonstrances, and still 
more useless punishments, as well as impatience and 
irritability of temper, are frequently connected with 
debility or disorder of the nervous system, and s)iould 
be treated accordingly. The educator should especially 
avoid the use of all violent means, where debility of 



* Salzmann's Art of Miseducation. How to make yourgelf 
odious to children. 
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body, or an unsound state of health, gives rise to 
faults or habits ; and above all, where the pupil himself 
is sensible of his error, and struggles against it. In 
such cases the teacher should^ on the contrary, take 
the place of a friend, and proffer his aid, as to one in 
need of assistance, instead of assuming the attitude of 
a severe judge." 

146. (6.) Punishment is ejfectual in proportion to 
its CERTAINTY, not to its SEVERITY. Severity may 
produce fear ; but fear, while it is in many respects 
degrading and corrupting, never acts as a preventive 
to evil^ except where it is accompanied by a firm con- 
viction that punishment will inevitably follow the 
commission of a fault ; and then it is the certainty, 
not the severity of the chastisement, which effects the 
end in view. 

'^During the wars in Flanders, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, when the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
commanded the allied army, a soldier in the division of the 
latter was condemned to be hanged for marauding. The man 
happened to be a fkvourite with his officers, who took great 
pains to save his life, and for this purpose interceded with the 
prince, who positively refused to grant their request. They 
then applied to the Duke of Marlborough, begging his grace 
to interfere; he accordingly went to Prince Eugene, who 
said 'he never did, and never would, consent to the pardon 
of a marauder.' ' Why,' said the duke, ' at this rate we shall 
hang half the army ; I pardon a g^eat many.' ' That,' replied 
the prince, ' is the reason that so much mischief is done by 
your people, and that so many suffer for it : I never pardon 
any, and therefore there are very few to be punished in my 
department.' The duke still urged his request ; on which the 
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prince said, * Let the matter be inquired into, and if your grace 
has not executed more than I have done, I will consent to the 
pardon of this fellow.' The proper inquiries were accordingly 
nuide, and the numbers turned out very highly in favour of 
Prince Eugene ; on which he said to the duke, ' There, my 
lord, you see the benefit of example. You pardon Tnany ; I 
never pardon one; therefore /eto dare to ofibnd,and of course 
but few suffer.' 

'' This is one among the many confirmations which might 
be adduced of the truth of Beccaria's remark, that ' a less 
punishment which is e«^atn, will do more good than di greater 
which is tmeertain* " 

147. Whether corporal punishments cod, under 
all circumstances, be dispensed with, is a question I 
am not prepared to answer. That children may, in 
almost every instance, be governed without them, is I 
think indisputable; but that there are no cases in 
which the infliction of bodily pain should be resorted 
to, is an assertion I am not prepared to make. Fel- 
lenberg concedes in theory and practice, that corporal 
punishment is occasionally, though rarely necessary. 
He thinks that serious faults, which result fix>m 
violent passions, should be repelled with correspond- 
ing force at the moment, in order that a deep impres- 
sion of physical pain may be associated with them, 
and serve as a check when excitement of this kind 
begins anew. He considers also, that it is sometimes 
necessary to give a physical check of this kind, as a 
counterpoise to wrong propensities or long-established 
habits; as a means of arousing the pupil from that 
drowsy irresolution which is frequently the greatest 
obstacle to reformation. At the same time he strongly 
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condemns those arbitrary and violent punishments 
which appear to have no other source than the will of 
the master, and too often seem dictated by his pas- 
sions. These he considers the cause of serious injury 
to the character, although they may be efiectual in 
repressing the exterior defects of the pupil. " They 
often afford him/' he says, *' a species of consolation, 
in the idea that his sufferings are excessive, or at 
least that they are the result of passions like his own. 
They thus arouse his courage and sense of justice, in 
opposition to his educators. They bring his better 
principles into conflict with an authority which he is 
bound to respect, and thus utterly derange his views 
and feelings as to right and wrong. They often excite 
passions incomparably worse than the fault they are 
designed to correct, and strengthen them by calling 
them frequently into exercise. When they exert an 
influence, they only accustom the pupil to act from the 
lowest motives, the fear of his fellow men and of 
physical pain, and thus debase instead of elevating 
his character.'** 

148. Professor Pillans goes farther. He has written 
ably and eloquently against any kind of corporal 
punishment whatever, and (which is far more) has 
proved that he could do without it in the High school 
of Edinburgh. Mr. Wood, on the other hand, leans 
to the occasional use of the cane ; regarding corporal 
punishment as an evil, the use of which is only to be 

♦ Sketches of Hofwyl. 
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justified by necessity. He thinks that in large esta- 
blishments like the Sessional school, that necessity is 
fairly made out ; and he is decidedly of opinion that 
if entirely withdrawn, the directors of that institution 
would be compelled to have recourse to some substi- 
tute equally degrading and objectionable. He says^ 
" Often have we seen the bringing out of a child to 
receive a single stripe on the hand, restore that order 
and attention which the young teachers and their 
assistants had been unable previously to procure." 
And he asks, " Is there really any other method by 
which the same important end could, with children of 
six or seven years, or even upwards, so expeditiously, 
so effectually, and at the same time less objectionably, 
be attained ?** I think there is not ; and therefore, 
much as I dislike the application of force, under any 
circumstances, I could not, as the director of a public 
school, insist upon its entire abolition. 

149. Allow me now to ofier two or three observa- 
tions in relation to the general subject. 1 . Be slow 
to punish in any way. Never be in haste to believe 
that a pupil has done wrong. Make every inquiry for 
evidence, and always try to establish the innocence 
of the accused party. If acquitted by the evidence 
adduced in his favour, he will love his teacher the 
better for having pursued this course ; and if proved 
guilty, he will be more likely to be affected by what 
you may say to him. 

150. (2.) In rebuking sin, avoid alike the language 
and tones of execration and of indifference* It is 
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never well to make the worst of any occurrence. 
Calm and temperate remarks^ offered in a serious spirit, 
are most likely to affect the heart and to awaken the 
conscience. 

151. (3.) Never have a punishing hour. Except 
in special cases, it is far hetter for discipline to he 
exercised without attracting public notice. If every 
case of disobedience, or idleness, or disorder, is to be 
brought forward at a stated hour, and punishment 
inflicted in the presence of all, what other result can 
be expected, than that unpleasant associations will be 
formed, in connexion both with the school and the 
teacher, and that, hardened by the spectacle, the 
scholars will care little about sharing in a species of 
disgrace, with which their minds are so constantly 
familiarized ? Sometimes, however, marking out an 
offence by inflicting punishment on the offender before 
the whole school, may be highly impressive. In a 
case of this kind, as a rare occurrence, it is desirable 
briefly to address both the transgressor and his school- 
fellows, setting forth the act of punishment before all 
as a disagreeable necessity, arising out of the miscon- 
duct of the boy, — an evil inflicted much against the 
teacher s will. If this be the true state of the edu- 
cator s feelings, the children will not fail to perceive 
it, and will be affected accordingly. 

152. (4.) Never delegate punishment, nor ever in- 
flict it as the delegate of others. It is an every-day 
occurrence in many schools, for parents to come to 
the teacher, with earnest requests that he will severely 
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punish their boy for misconduct at home, — and strange 
to say, there are some teachers who are willing to be 
made in this way the object of the child's aversion and 
hate. Others again, with equal folly, are accustomed, 
in order to avoid the trouble and disagreeableness of 
correction, to request the parent to inflict at home, 
punishment for oflfences committed at school. The 
evils which invariably arise out of such monstrous 
improprieties are so obvious, that after what I have 
already said on the subject, it is, I trust, scarcely ne- 
cessary to guard you against a practice so absurd and 
mischievous. 

153. The following general principles, translated 
from the German of Denzel, one of the most able 
living writers on this subject, will suitably conclude the 
few hints I have now offered for your consideration. 

** In the application of rewards and punishments,*' 
he observes, " the educator will do well to observe the 
following suggestions : 

'' Since that which is good and right ought to be done 
because it is good and right, without reference to reward or 
punishment, it follows that neither rewards nor punishments 
are ever to be employed, so long as other means are sufficient 
to enable the educator to keep his pupils in the way of their 
duty. 

'' II. In his whole course of education and instruction, the 
teacher should exhibit such inducements to obedience, acti- 
vity, exercise of talent, and love of order, as will in a great 
measure remove the occasion of transgressing his commands^ 
and of the consequent punishment ; and let obedience and 
learning carry with them their own reward. 

'^ III. It is only merit, diligence, acquisition by close appli- 
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cation, and not talents and particular gifts of nature, that 

can justify any claims to reward. In no case ought the effects 

of incapacity or of innocent weakness to be punished. It is 

ijtierely neglect, levity, and indolence, with the effects of a 

penrerted will, that are punishable. 

*' TV. Rewards should only please, excite, and animate ; 
without producing by any means, vanity, pride, and haughti- 
ness. In the same manner, punishments ought to be such as 
to awaken a desire for that which is good ; they should warn 
and restram from evil, and not produce in the child any 
distrust in his own powers. Rewards should never appear 
to be distinctions ; and punishments should be considered as 
evils inflicted out of necessity, and not of choice. 

^'V. Rewards and punishments should be only sparingly 
applied, or they lose *their beneficial influence. By their 
frequent use, the mind either becomes insensible to their 
influence, or it obtains an erroneous impression, that mankind 
in all their actions are to be influenced only by that which is 
to them personally profitable or injurious. 

" YI. The more sensual the man is, and the more he lives 
merely for the present and for himself, and the younger he 
is, so much the sooner after the act must reward or punish- 
ment be applied. On the contrary, the older the child, the 
more he must be accustomed to expect his reward or punish- 
ment at a distance, and the more must he be taught to hope 
or fear the remote consequences. 

" YII. Rewards and punishments should never be applied 
by the educator till after he has fully weighed the circum- 
stances in a dispassionate state of mind, with perfect impar- 
tiality. Every indiscretion, every mistake in the circum- 
stances, every perceptible favouritism for an individual, 
effaces from the heart of the child whatever is beneficial in 
reward or punishment ; that is, the sense of its necessity and 
propriety. The passionate man always commits errors. He 
mistakes the good, or overvalues it in his reward. That 
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which is wrong is equally misunderstood^ and attributed to 
the worst motives, and punished with excessive severity. 
Punishment should never be applied in anger, and still less 
with a sneer or scorn, or an air of triumph ; but rather 
always with marks of compassion for the child. Children 
should feel that the educator is compelled to the measure, 
and that it is disagreeable to him. When he imprudently 
punishes, he necessarily alienates the hearts of his pupils, 
and fosters a refractory, turbulent disposition; but when 
punishment is properly applied, it leaves a permanently good 
impression, and the educator is esteemed and beloved as a 
father. For a general rule, the approbation of the teacher is 
a sufficient reward for all moral conduct. In no case should 
it be encouraged by a determined precise premium. No 
rewards are proper in the religious part of education ; for 
they might lead to the opinion that mankind could merit the 
favour of their God by their good works.** 



LETTER VII. TO THE SAME. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE. 

154. It has been beautifully said, that " truth, 
considered in itself, and in the effects natural to it, 
may be conceived of, as a gentle spring or water-source, 
warm from the genial earth, and breathing up into the 
snow-drift that is piled over and around its outlet. It 
turns the obstacle into its own form and character, and 
as it makes its way increases its stream ; and should it 
be arrested in its course by a chilling season, it suffers 
delay, not loss, and waits only for a change in the 
wind to awaken and again roll onwards.''* 

155. So would I describe the present relative 
position of knowledge and religion. The scattering 
abroad of knowledge, and the general diffusion of the 
elements of science among the people, may, for a 
time, like the snow-drift which covers the fountain, 
appear to impede, rather than advance, the triumphs 
of the gospel; but it is in truth only destined to 
accelerate its progress. The quiet but insinuating 
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master influence beneath, is silently gathering strength 
from the apparent hinderance, and preparing to break 
forth afresh with the force and volume of a torrent. 

156. Many amiable and excellent persons are slow 
to perceive this ; they are hard to be persuaded^ that 
whatever is gained for knowledge must eventually be 
gained for Christianity ; and they tremble, at the very 
moment when the dictates of faith and reason alike 
call upon them to rejoice. Hence it happens, that 
while many, influenced by selfishness and pride, 
openly mourn over '* the emancipation of the human 
reason from a legion of devils," because it involves 
*' the loss of a herd of swine ;** others, from whom 
better things might have been expected, stand by 
unconcerned, as this great work of humanity and 
religion falters in its course, or at best, urges its way 
by slow and painful steps. I trust it is scarcely 
necessary to say to you. Sedulously avoid this mis- 
chievous error. 

157. Never give place for a moment to the idea, 
that intellectual advancement is in any degree un- 
favourable to moral improvement, or imagine that 
you vnll be more likely to promote true Christianity 
by exclusive attention to religious instruction. While 
you are deeply anxious that all you teach should 
be based upon the gospel, and sanctified by the Holy 
Spirit, never foiget that children have duties to per- 
form in this world as well as the next, and that it 
is cruelty, as well as folly, to deprive them of any 
natural right, under the pretext of extraordinary care 
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many trials and difficulties^ should be accustomed to 
take afiectionate views of that divine and blessed Beings 
whose '' tender mercies are over all his works." 

169. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
may seem at first sight to be much more difficult to 
explain to a child ; but Mr. Gallaudet, in his *' Child's 
Book on the Soul/' has shown, that even this may 
very easily be brought within infantile comprehension. 
He suggests, that a child should first be led to compare 
successively the properties of a pebble, a flower, a 
watch, an animal, and a human being. ''In each 
object,'* he observes, *' the pupil discovers some qualities 
which belonged to the preceding, with some new ones ; 
and on arriving at the human being, he perceives that 
it has life, movements, potvers, which neither the 
flower, nor the watch, nor the animal possesses ; that we 
have something, of whose existence we are conscious, 
of whose power we have constant evidence, but of 
whose nature all the researches of metaphysics have 
informed us only of its negative properties.''* He 
may then be taught, that it is this something which 
must live for ever. 

One remark of Mr. Gallaudet's is too valuable to 
be omitted, — it is this : " If inquiries are made, or 
difficulties started, let them be treated with the greatest 
attention. They who would teach\ch%ldren well, must 
first learn a great deal from them" 

170. To impress the doctrine of future retribution, 

* Woodbridge on Gallaudet. - 
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and to prevent in matnre life that '* making free with 
Divine goodness/' which leads so many to contem- 
plate God exclusively under one aspect, and hence to 
conclude that he is characterised hy " a hare single 
disposition to produce happiness/' what can he hetter 
than the striking illustrations of the government of 
God, especially hy punishments, which are found in 
the second chapter of Bishop Butler's Analogy ? I 
mention this hook hecause it is generally accessible, 
and, with some exceptions, as simple as it is profound. 

171. (3.) Be unceasing in your endeavours to bring 
the word of God into contact with the conscience. 
Conscience is " the candle of the Lord, shining in the 
innermost parts of the body." Press truth then into 
its presence, with hope and vigour. Appeal frequently 
to this " light within," dim and flickering as it may be. 
You do much for your pupil, if you only keep alive 
the simple elementary idea, that there is One, whose 
sight he cannot escape, whose power he cannot resist, 
and that this wondrous Being, of whose greatness and 
majesty he has so many proofs, is ever appealing, by 
'' a still small voice," to his convictions and aflfections, 
though he be but a little child. It is only by this 
constant reference to Him, who *' seeth not as man 
seeth," that you can ever hope to direct attention to 
the spirit and motive of conduct, or turn the mind 
from " man," who " looketh on the outward appear- 
ance/' to the Lord, who '' looketh on the heart." 

172. In all applications of Scripture, however, be 
careful to choose your opportunity wisely. There 
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are periods when serious injury is done by urging the 
claims of religion. Never do so^ for instance^ when a 
child is under the influence of anger. To be scolded 
or lectured at such times from the Bible« can only 
produce disgust. The child associates the book with 
the idea of punishment^ and probably looks upon it 
only as an instrument of wrath^ wielded by you for 
the purpose of maintaining authority. Any period of 
strong emotion, of whatever kind, is indeed unsuitable. 
The heart must be tranquil, and at rest, or valuable 
impressions are not likely to be produced. 

173. In the inculcatiati of Scripture doctrines, be 
regvlated by the age and capacity of those whom you 
have to instruct. In this respect let Christ himself 
be your example. There were many truths which 
he kept back, only because his disciples were " not 
able to bear them;" and every judicious instructor 
must do the same. It is very painful to see, as we do 
sometimes, mere babes in years, as well as in know- 
ledge, crammed with the ''strong meat," instead of 
being fed with the " milk" of the gospel. Such a 
practice is every way pernicious. It is going back, to 
say the least of it, to the old and mischievous practice 
of repeating by rote ; and it may be doing serious mis- 
chief. Theological prating has a dreadful tendency 
to harden the heart, and to deaden the sensibilities of 
the soul. We can never guard too carefully against 
the danger of instructing the tongue to outrun the 
heart. This abuse of doctrinal truth, be it remem- 
bered, however, forms no argument at all against the 
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judicious inculcation of *' the whole counsel of God.'* 
If this be neglected, the morals even of the Bible will 
be found to have little power over the character in the 
hour of temptation. ** Man wants power as much as 
direction ; his hopes and his fears are the sinews of 
his virtue ; and when even his mind is instructed, he 
is motionless towards that which is right, until he 
feels the life of love* ' We love him because he first 
loved us.' Here is the spring of morality ; the heart 
of the whole system of Christian morals is the love of 
Christ. No education is religious, in any Christian 
sense, without the knowledge of the gospel ; and the 
hope of its practical influence rests, therefore, on the 
careful and full communication of its leading doctrines. 
To take the morals of the New Testament, and to 
discard its faith, is to sever the tree from the root 
while it is yet in bloom. The hues may be admired, 
and the fragrance be for a time, as * afield which the 
Lord hath blessed;* but * their blossom sludl go up 
at the dust, because they have cast away the law of 
the Lord of hosts, and despised the word of the Holy 
One of Israel.' "* 

174. If on these principles scriptural instruction he 
faithfully imparted, the accomplishment of one great 
object in education, the formation of a correct 
MORAL TASTE, may, I trust, reasonably be expected. 
The next step is to seek the formation of right 
HABITS, the *' masters of action,'' the '' links" which, 

• Richard Watson'i Sennon on Religious Educatioxi. 
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foIlowiDg each other in " the chain of custom/' so 
often bind and enslave the soul. I shall mention a 
few of these^ in the order in which they occur to my 
own mind, without giving any opinion as to their 
relative importance. 

175. (1.) Cleanliness. The importance of phy- 
sical cleanliness^ — ^its influence on the health and 
comfort of a school, — its connexion with taste and 
order — and above all^ its moral advantages^ are so 
obvious^ that it is unnecessary even to name them. 
No excuse should be taken for dirt ; a rule which is 
of more importance, because, among the poor, clean- 
liness cannot always be maintained without unremitted 
and painful exertions. Let every child see, then^ that 
you duly appreciate clean hands and a clean face; 
and reward attention to these points, by committing 
to such as are distinguished for this kind of excellence, 
some little charge, which will occasion their *' light'' 
to ** shine'' before their fellows, and thus contribute to 
form the same habits in those around them. 

176. The great object of the teacher must always 
be, to unite pleasant associations with what is right, 
and painful associations with that which is wrong. 
Habits are but repeated acts; whatever, therefore, tends 
to induce the repetition of a good act, and to prevent 
the repetition of a bad one, should be secured on the 
side of virtue. In the first instance, authority 
must be put forth ; after this, example will probably 
suffice. But a time comes when authority must 
cease, and example be withdrawn. In the absence of 
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sound Christian principles, nothing, then, is so powerful 
as ASSOCIATION. If, for any length of time, pleasure 
has heen associated with the performance of duty, and 
pain with its neglect, there is every reason to hope 
that the hias of the will may generally he determined 
in favour of that which is right. 

177. A variety of means may he adopted to secure 
the desired result. A country schoolmaster, trained 
in the normal school of the British and Foreign School 
Society, was much grieved hy ohserving a want of 
neatness and cleanliness in his monitors. He had 
long deplored this evil, without heing ahle to remedy 
it, until it struck him, that he might effect his ohject, 
by gaining the confidence of the parents of those boys 
whose appearance he was desirous of seeing improved. 
He visited them several times before he ventured to 
touch upon the topic which occupied his attention. 
He then selected the most respectable and neatly 
dressed boy as his pattern. The dress of this boy 
happened to be a full and well-made brown holland 
pinafore, surmounted by a neatly turned-down linen 
collar. He set himself to work to estimate the cost 
of these articles, and the probable saving that might 
be effected in clothing already worn; and having 
completed his calculation, he put it so clearly before 
the parents, that, with the influence he had otherwise 
been able to gain over them, they were induced to 
accede to his wishes ; and it is pleasing to know that 
these boys, to the number of about a dozen, have been 
suppliedwith a clean dress of this description ever since. 
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178. (2.) Self-denial, as opposed to all greedi- 
tiess and gluttony^ and to the indulgence of the lower 
appetites in general, is a duty you should invariably 
and anxiously inculcate. The influence which habits 
of this kind exercise over the future character and 
happiness of the man, is frequently overpowering. 
The French express in a precept of three words, 
" Vivre de peu/**' the great secret of independence. 
But this first of blessings can never be attained by 
one who is a slave of the lowest of all appetites, the 
love of eating and drinking. Now a child may soon 
be made sensible of this. He has probably felt too 
severely the inconveniences to which poor families are 
subject from such indulgences, to need much other 
proof of its evil tendency; but he is himself insensibly 
forming a similar taste. Warn him then of the first 
steps in this career of degradation ; guard him against 
seeking enjoyment in any form of sensual indulgence 
whatever. Never give him any reward of this low 
character ; and seize every opportunity to excite bet- 
ter feelings, by bringing under his notice, eminent 
instances of moral feeling triumphing over the strong- 
est appetites. Sir Philip Sidney, at the battle of 
Zutpben, sending away untasted the cup of water; 
and David pouring out before the Lord, the precious 
draught, for which his soul had just before so intensely 
longed, are two examples which might in this way be 
turned to good account. 

•" To Uve upon little." 
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179. The evils and son-ows which intemperance 
brings in its train« are so obviously connected with 
and occasioned by sinfal indulgence, that a better 
opportunity cannot probably be found, than that 
which a warning against this vice affords, to show 
how, in the providence of God, the pain connected 
with an evil action always arises out of itself. It is 
important that the young should be made to perceive, 
that the connexion which subsists between sin and 
pain, virtue and happiness, is not arbitrary, but 
necessary. The practice of using intoxicating liquors, 
as marks of courtesy and kindness, ought to be reso- 
lutely discountenanced. It leads directly to habits of 
itiebriety, and by direct consequence, to the extinction 
alike of intellect and piety. 

180. Economy, as connected with habits of fru- 
gality and self-denial, may also, under judicious 
management, be cultivated with success. In some of 
our schools. Savings Banks have been established, 
and are found to prosper. I have received the follow- 
ing account of one of these institutions. 

'' A Mend having stated, at one of our teachers' associa- 
tions, that he had succeeded in establishing a savings bank, 
in connexion with his school, I immediately determined tu 
make a similar attempt. My first intention was to invest the 
money in our local savings bank ; but upon mentioning the 
subject to a gentleman connected with the school, who has 
kindly patronized every effort that I have made to promote 
the welfare of my boys, he represented to me the diflSculties 
I might probably experience, in attending at the particular 
time and place, and otherwise acting in conformity with the 
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for their spiritual interests. Rightly understood, the 
two invariahly coincide: the enlargement of the 
intellect is favourable to the improvement of the 
heart ;* " reason" is " assisted by faith/' and *' taste" 
is '' purified by devotion." Keeping this cautionary 
remark in view, I may now venture to say, '* Gird up 
the loins of your mind/' and bend your undivided 
energies to the accomplishment of the great ultimate 
object of all your labours — the production of good 
moml and religious influences. 

158. And here allow me to ofier you one word of 
preliminary advice. It is this : — Take rational and 
scriptural views of the nature of the being on which 
your infitienee is to be exerted. If you set out with 
the idea, that the heart of a child is a fountain of love 
and purity, — that its aiSections, untainted by evil, will 
naturally gush forth towards the good and the beautiful, 
when presented to its notice, — that its mind is a white 
and pure tablet, on which you may inscribe what you 
will ; — I say, if, instead of listening to the voice of 
scripture and of reason, you take up with these mise- 
rable sentimentalities, your disappointment is sure to 
be both bitter and complete. Rest assured, tbat *' folly 
is bound up in the heart," even " of a child," and 
regulate your expectations accordingly. 

159. Against an opposite error, that of supposing 

* The committee of the general assembly of the church of 
Scotland, state in their report on schools in the Highlands, 
that those in which the greatest variety of secvlar instruction 
is imparted, are most distinguished by a religious character. 

L 
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(as some do) that since God alone can change the 
heart, the improvement of the natural dispositions is 
altogether out of our reach, I trust you need scarcely 
he warned. This is a monstrous presumption, and 
can never he too severely reprohated. All experience 
— the history of the church in all ages — goes to prove, 
that while at various periods, the world has heen 
startled and instructed hy the sudden and permanent 
conversion of large nnmhers of the profligate and the 
profane, — the " salt of the earth," the henefiourtors of 
the world, whether considered individually or in the 
aggregate, have generally heen gathered from the habi- 
tations of the amiable, the intelligent, and the devout. 
160. In moral education, a twofold work has to be 
accomplished : '^ the faculty of reason must be taught 
how to judge rightly between truth and error, good 
and evil ;"* and the habit of acting rightly must be 
formed, in order that the imagination, the passions, 
and the affections, may be accustomed to bow to the 
decisions of reason, when thus enlightened and 
strengthened. The first of these, (the formation of 
right judgments,) has long been a primary object of 
our eiSbrts ; the last, (the formation of habits and the 
regulation of emotions,) has not yet received that 
share of attention which its paramount importance 
demands. It may be worth inquiry, whether more 
cannot be done in this way than has hitherto been 
considered practicable. 

* Hooker. 
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161. To accomplish any good at all, however, re- 
member, the affections of your pupils must he secured. 
If they do not love you, they will repel all your 
attempts to do them good. There must be sympathy 
between you and them, or all your eiSbrts to influence 
them will be vain. Your first step, therefore, must 
be, to secure a place in their most agreeable associa- 
tions'. When your presence and society is a source 
of joy, it may easily be made the occasion of benefit. 
I have already said so much on the art of obtaining 
influence, (Letter III.) that I need scarcely add. It 
Ml not he gained by indulgence. Mr. Abbott has 
truly said, ''It is one of the mysteries. pf human 
nature, that indulgence never &^^^riMl^|Mitude or 
love in the heart of a child." Firflp^PJPKf^*^^ by 
kindness, — a kindness not only felt^^iii^^NlgreSsed in 
acts of sympathy and love, — will dqi|K|i^ any 
efficient hold on the aflections of the y^Wg- 

162. I would here, however, again request you to 
bear in mind, that the kind of influence which the 
teacher of an elementary school can exercise over his 
pupils, is in many respects very diflerent from that 
which can be brought to bear by a wise parent or 
tutor. It must be, as I have before said, influence 
exerted for the most part, not on the individual^ but 
on the mass; and consequently, to a great extent, 
through the agency of general arrangements, rather 
than of personal intercourse. If particular children 
are selected, as the occasional companions of the 
teacher out of school-hours, (and this is highly de- 

l2 
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sirable,) the favoured few, thus brought into a closer 
and more intimate fellowship with himself, must, on 
this principle, be instructed, not so much with a view 
to their individual benefit, as that from them may go 
forth an influence, which shall extend itself over the 
little community in which they dwell. 

163. But to proceed : in all attempts to exercise 
moral influence over the young, the faithful incul' 
cation of Divine Truth from the Bible is the Jint 
point to he regarded* To enlarge upon the excel- 
lency of Scripture, or to show its adaptation to all the 
wants of humanity, is here, I trust, unnecessary. 
Were the book the production of man only, unassisted 
by inspiration, — did it carry with it no rebuke,— did 
it leave sin untouched, — would it but cease to be an 
accuser, or agree to descend from the judgment-seat, 
we cannot for a moment doubt that, containing, as Sir 
William Jones has well said it does, '' more true sub- 
limity, more exquisite beauty, purer morality, more 
important histoxy, and finer strains, both of poetry 
and eloquence, than could be collected within the 
same compass from all other books, which were ever 
composed in any age or in any idiom,'' — ^it would at 
once push aside all competitors, and be extensively 
and anxiously incorporated into the whole system of 
education, as the foundation and comer-stone of all 
improvement. Why it does not occupy such a place 
we all know too well.* 

* Fellenberg's observations on this subject are striking; 
and as coming from him, they may have weight in quarters 
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164. I should say then^ first of all, if it be possible, 
lei every child have, every day, some portion of Divine 
truth, however small, stored up in its understanding 
and memory. It is the reiteration, day after day, .«f 
truth upon the mind, that makes the impression. To 
be remembered, however, it must interest ; and to 
interest, it must be understood. To effect this purpose, 
the catechetical form of instruction, which, as Dr. 
Johnson well defines it, is simply ^' asking questions, 
and correcting the answers," will doubtless be found 
in general the most appropriate. The practice of 
reading firom a book a certain number of prescribed 
questions, and hearing the child repeat by rote the 
words which are set down for him as the answers, is, 
in my opinion, of little value. I may be wrong, — 
many wise and good men differ fix)m me on this point ; 

but in my view, no catechetical instruction is worthy 

I- ■ ■ — 

where scareely any other indiyidual would be heard. He 
fays, " We see in our day, that every thing, which parents, 
which nature, which coiueienee, and the observation of our 
own hearts can accomplish, for the moral development of 
children, is inadequate. Let this (the Old Testament) be the 
first history presented to the child, and let him be deeply 
imbaed with the spirit of the Bible." Of himself he says, 
** We establish our institutions upon the basis of genuine 
Christianity. We proceed in the commencement of our 
labours, npon the essential principles and conditions of the 
gospel. The best practical example for the educator is to be 
found in the Saviour of men ; and in the result we should 
aim at no other object, than the realization of that kingdom 
of Ood to which he has directed mankind.'' 
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the unme, in which the answer given by the child does 
not suggest the succeeding question. 

165. Illustrations of an interesting character from 
" the world without,*' should at all times be anxiously 
sought. Such a text, for instance, as Jer. viii. 7, 
might very properly introduce a brief account of the 
habits and migration of birds. Where is the child 
who would not receive a deeper impression from the 
lesson it conveys, by associating with it his first ac- 
quaintance with the departure of the swallow on the 
approach of winter ? In like manner, £ccl. i. 7, 
would seem naturally to lead you to explain the 
evaporation which is constantly taking place from the 
surface of the deep ; — ^how it is, that notwithstanding 
all the waters of the Nile, the Po, the Rhone, the 
£bro, the Danube, the Nieper, and the Don, pour 
themselves incessantly into the Mediterranean sea, 
it still does not increase in size. You will soon see 
how deep an interest wDl be excited, on finding the 
explanation of the whole matter in this single text : 
*' Unto the place from whence the rivers come, thither 
they return again.*' The fonnation of coralline rocks 
and islands, is another remarkable phenomenon, which 
may be made forcihly to illustrate Divine truth. The 
minuteness of the insect, and the gigantic character of 
the work it performs, strikingly teach how weak and 
humble is the instrumentality by which God often 
accomplishes his mightiest purposes. In this way 
the agreement which subsists between nature and 
revelation might be strongly impressed. 
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166. (2.) CareftUly ascertain, at an early period, 
that the elementary truths of the Christian faith are 
understood and Jirmly rooted in the mind* Allow 
me strongly to impress attention to this point, for it 
is very oflen grievously neglected. By the elementary 
truths of revelation, I mean such as relate to the 
being and attributes of God, the immortality of the 
soul, and a state of future retribution ; and I venture 
to say, without fear of contradiction, that it is not an 
uncommon thing to find children professedly ac- 
quainted with the facts and doctrines of the Bible, 
long before they have any clear conceptions on these, 
*' the first principles of the gospel of Christ.'' Can 
we wonder, that a structure so hastily reared, is in 
future life as easily undermined and destroyed P I 
attribute a great deal of prevailing infidelity, (espe- 
cially among those who have received what is called a 
religious education,) to this ill-judged practice of 
building up in the understanding a dogmatical system 
of theological truths, without first even attempting to 
lay a firm foundation in this broad ground-work of 
Divine revelation. 

167. It is by no means necessary to go through 
any process of reasoning, to convince a child of the 
being of a God. The conviction that every efiect 
iDUst have an adequate cause is intuitive. The child 
recognizes and acts upon convictions of this character 
every day. If it handles a curiously constructed toy, 
it intuitively infers a skilful maker; and if it sees a 
house, it as certainly infers that the skill and labour 
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of many have been engaged in its erection. The 
simplest step in reasoning imaginable^ in like manner^ 
leads from the creatare to the Creator. Power, wis- 
dom, and goodness are inscribed upon every field and 
flower, and legible in every arrangement which has 
been made for the provision, whether of man or beast-; 
but thoughtlessness and inattention detect no beauty, 
and discover no excellence. To remedy this, the 
mind should be accustomed, from a very early period, 
to mark the unerring skill and profound wisdom with 
which the most ordinary operations of the Divine 
band are conducted ; to associate in all its investiga- 
tions the books of nature and of revelation ; and in- 
variably to connect the observation of the one, with 
the instructions and explanations of the other. 

168. Sometimes it may be well to select an ex- 
iraordinary instance of fertility and of beauty, and to 
make this the ground-work 'of useful remark. The 
fact, for instance, that a single grain of wheat has been 
known to produce 7455 other grains; or that one 
dwarf pea has proved the parent of above 500 peas ; 
or that a single peach-tree has produced 1560 fine 
peaches \* might be made, in the hands of a wise 
teacher, to illustrate in the most interesting manner 
the bounteousness with which God supplies us, not 
only with the necessaries, but with the luxuries of 
life. It is highly important that the children of the 
labouring classes of society, in the midst of their 

♦ Tamer's Sacred History.— Notes. 
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rales of that establishment ; at the same time offering to 
receive the savings of the children himself; promising to 
allow them the same interest as they would g^in by deposit- 
ing them in the bank, with the additional advantage, that 
every shiUing should bear interest, whereas no interest is 
given by those institutions for sums under ^i(e«n shillings. I 
need not say that I thankfully accepted his offer ; and not- 
withstanding the poverty of the parents, and the sickness of 
the children, owing to the severity and dampness of the sea- 
son, the deposits have amounted, on an average, to 139. lO^d. 
per month, in a very small school. This money would, I am 
perBoaded, have been expended in trash, had not a scheme 
been devised to prevent it. 1 may be allowed to remark, 
that if any gentleman can be found, as in this case, in whom 
the parents of the children have confidence, such an invest- 
ment of the money is preferable to the ordinary savings bank. 
But this is by no means an essential point, for my friend and 
feUow-teacher has proved the latter to answer every purpose, 
and has met with uniform kindness from its officers, who 
have declared, that to them, small sums are the most profit- 
able deposits that are made. 

'* I receive the money at the opening of the school, in any 
sums that the children can bring, entering them at the same 
time in a book kept for the purpose ; the several deposits arc 
cast up on the first day of every month, and the amount paid 
into the hands of the gentleman before referred to, each child 
being presented with a ticket, on which is shown the amount 
of his deposits for the month." 

181. (3.) Gentleness. The labouring classes 
of Sngland have long and justly been reproached by 
foreigners, for their* rudeness and incivility. No 
Englishman, indeed, who has travelled on the conti- 
nent of Europe, unless utterly blinded by national 
prejudice, can fail to have observed the superior civili^ 

M 
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zation and politeness of the peasantry of other coun- 
tries, as distinguished from his own. Now, although 
it is quite true, that a rough, and even a rude exterior 
may, and frequently does, consist with much real 
kindness of heart ; and although it is equally certain, 
that polished manners are too often only a cloak for 
the indulgence of the most unbounded selfishness ; it 
still holds good, that politeness is the legitimate repre- 
sentative of benevolence, and rudeness the spontane- 
ous fruit of selfish unconcern for the interests and 
feelings of others. As such, therefore, without doubt, 
the one should be cherished, and the other shunned. 

182. With this general object in view, then. Re- 
press in every instance the first indications of an 
unfeeling disposition, especially when manifested 
towards insects or dumb animals. Captain Back, in 
his recent narrative of the expedition in search of Ross 
and his companions, mentions, with a frankness very 
honourable to himself, a little incident, which shows 
what a powerful influence a humane regard for the 
life even of the most insignificant insect will some- 
times exercise. The party had encamped for the 
night on a spot where they were tormented by mos- 
quitoes. To get rid of the painful nuisance. Captain 
Back filled his tent with smoke, and then swept the 
stupified insects out at the door. It was observed 
that this procedure excited surprise ; and he was soon 
after asked by one of the Indians, why he did not act 
as the great captain (Sir J. Franklin) had done, who, 
it seems, in the overflowing kindness of his heart. 
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had been accustomed to say, when tormented by the 
flies, as he sbook them off, " Let them live, — there's 
room enough in the world for us all.'' This regard 
for life had evidently made a deep impression upon 
these wild sons of the forest, and had excited thoughts 
and feelings which no exhortations whatever could 
have awakened. Now remember, that in this, as well 
as in many other particulars, your own example will 
occupy in relation to the child, precisely the same 
position which that of the great captain did in relation 
to the savage. 

183. Children and all untutored persons, soon catch 
the spirit and imitate the actions of those with whom 
they associate, and to whom they look up as superiors ; 
hence the importance of always acting on the prin- 
ciple, that it is better to endure pain than to inflict 
it ; ever remembering, that to cultivate and to exercise 
a spirit of kindness and of love, is the great duty im- 
pressed in every page of Scripture, and continually 
enforced by the example of the Redeemer. The 
occasional introduction before the whole school of an 
anecdote or story, descriptive of the affection and 
tenderness frequently exhibited by animals towards 
each other, and especially towards their young, might 
be productive of the best effects. I append one as a 
specimen, in the form of a note.* Take care, how- 

* " When the Carcasse frigate was locked in the northern 
ice, a she-bear and her two cubs, nearly as large as herself, 
came toward them. The crew threw to them great lumps of 
sea-horse blubber. The old bear fetched them away singly, 

M 2 
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ever, not to spoil such a story by comments and 
reflections of your own. Children are in the practice 
of moralizing daily on the most common occurrences 
of life, and are much more likely to do so on a narra- 
tive of this description, if left to themselves. 

184. A great point is gained, when young people 
are made to feel, that no living thing is to be despised, 
— that nothing is without its use, — nothing without 
its appropriate talent and excellence.^ 

and divided them between her young ones, reserving but a 
small piece for herself. The saUors shot the cubs, as she was 
conveying the last portion, and wounded her. She could just 
crawl with it to them, tore it in pieces, and laid it before 
them. When she saw they did not eat, she laid her paws, 
first on one, then on the other, and tried to raise them up, 
moaning pitifully all the while. She then moved from them, 
and looked back, and moaned as if for them to follow her. 
Finding they did not, she returned, smelt them, and licked 
their wounds ; again left them, and again returned ; and with 
signs of inexpressible fondness, went round them, pawing and 
moaning. At length she raised her head towards the ship, 
and uttered a growl of despair, when a volley of musket-balls 
kmed her." 

* A reviewer of Captain Hall's Voyages, in an article pub- 
lished some years ago in the Quarterly Review, observes, 
" We all talk of the ass as the stupidest of the browsers of the 
field ; yet if any one shuts up a donkey in the same enclosure 
with half a dozen horses of the finest blood, and the {>arty 
escape, it is infallibly the poor donkey that has led the way. 
It is he alone that penetrates the secret of the bolt and latch. 
Often have we stood at the other side of a hedge, contem- 
plating a whole troop of brood mares and their ofl%pring, 
patiently waiting while the donkey was snufiing oyer a piece 
of work, to which all but he felt themselves incompetent.'' 
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" Tig nature's law, 

That none, the meanest of created thhi^, 
Of forms created the most yile and brute, 
The dollest or most noxious, should exist 
Biirorced from good, — a spirit and pulse of good, 
A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably linked." 

185. Next to humanity to brutes, encourage a con- 
stant regard for the feelings of playmates ; and espe- 
cially honour kindness done to the weaker and more 
defenceless. 

^^ Oh, there's a wicked little world in schools. 
Where mischief's suffered, and oppression rules : 
Where mild quiescent children offc endure 
What a long placid life shall fail to cure. 

Ton boy behold ! 
How hot the vengeance of a heart so cold ! 
See how he beats whom he had just reviled. 
And made rebellious, that imploring child : 
How fierce his eye, how merciless his blows. 
And how his anger on his insult grows."* 

Such practices, I know, are commonly supposed to 
belong exclusively to schools for children of the higher 
ranks ; but it is not so. There are little tyrants in 
rags, as well as in ''purple and fine linen;" and 
nothing is more mysterious than the terror with which 
these young monsters can sometimes inspire their 
victims ; so that a child will oflen endure for months, 
or even for years, a load of exquisite misery, rather 
than run the risk of incurring, by complaint, some 

* Crabbers Tales of the School. 
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threatened vengeance, with awfol ideas of which the 
tormentor has contrived to fill its excited and morbid 
imagination. The only security against this evil, is 
the diffusion of such sentiments in favour of loudness 
and love as shall render this species of tyiBmiy im- 
possible. 

186. Benevolence may, however, and ought to 
be manifested, even by children, in other ways besides 
that of kindness to schoolfellows. A teacher should 
take care, not only that his pupils sympathise with 
distress, but that the emotion is followed by efforts for 
the relief of the sufferer ; since, by the production of 
emotions without corresponding conduct, the character 
is injiured, and a cold and heartless sentimentality in- 
duced. Hence it is that fictitious tales of sorrow 
harden, instead of softening the heart; the moral 
emotions are imnatuially disjoined from corresponding 
conduct, and selfishness, instead of being repressed, is 
cherished. Children are seldom unwilling to aid in 
the relief of distress. One of our teachers told me, a 
short time ago, that it was no unusual thing for him, 
when any child was kept at home, (through the 
poverty of the parents) for want of shoes, or other 
clothing, to mention the circumstance in the school, 
and that he never did so, without eight, ten, or twelve 
shillings being contributed the next day. Another 
informed me, that in compliance with the proposal of 
the children, tlie boys bring \d, each on the death of 
the father of any one in the school, which sum is 
presented to the widow. I could mention many such 
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facts^ if It were necessary to do so. These, how- 
ever, will be sufficient to show, that it is quite prac- 
ticable thus to form and to foster 'habits of active 
benevolence. 

187. The inculcation of respect for women, is 
another branch of civilization, to which, in the educa- 
tion of boys, great attention should be paid. Boys, of 
the lower classes of society especially, are very apt to 
treat their mothers and sisters with contempt, merely 
os/enMUes. That this feeling is often occasioned by 
injudicious, and generally ineffectual attempts, on the 
part of mothers, to make boys the servants of female 
branches of the &mily, there can be no doubt. 
Against this, nature herself rebels. The great point 
is to make both parties see their true position, in rela- 
tion to each other. There is something so graceful 
and beautiful, in a little sister looking up to her brother 
as to her natural protector, while she, in turn, full of 
love and kindness, finds her happiness in administer- 
ing to hiSy that I cannot but think that all the instincts 
of nature would be on our side, if we did but train 
them up, keeping the distinctive position, which God 
i$Uends the sexes to occupy in relation to each other, 
always in view, 

188. It is lamentable to think, how few home 
attachments, how few pleasurable associations, are 
connected with the fire-sides of the English pea- 
santry. In towns, where the poor are constantly 
shifting their dwellings, and occup3dng, at best, in- 
convenient habitations, in crowded courts and alleys. 
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attachment to place cannot be expected; bat still, 
even here> there is room for the love of kindred. 
Before, however, associations of this character can be 
expected to exert any considerable influence, a great 
change must take place, both as to the quality and 
the quantity of education imparted to the people. 

189. In connexion with these efibrts to call forth the 
gentler sensibilities of the mind. Cherish a taste /or 
the simple and the beautiful. I take it for granted 
that you will devote a few hours, now and then, on a 
Saturday, to short pedestrian excursions into the 
country, with a few of the elder boys. It would be 
folly to throw away the opportunity which such 
rambles give for gaining young hearts. Seek then, 
on such occasions, to open the eyes and ears of your 
pupils to the sweet sights and sounds of nature. Show 
them that the richest enjoyments are those which 
are to be had '^without money and without price." 
Endeavour to make them enter into the spirit of 
Milton's exquisite lines : 

" Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he sheds 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistening with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild; then silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these, the gems of heaven, her starry train.'' 

I press this the more, because a sensibility to the 
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beauties of natural scenery is not common among the 
poor. It is *' a late acquirement of civilized taste.*'* 

190. By these, and a thousand other means, which 
it is impossible to particularize, you may do much 
towards forming a taste for the kind, and the good, 
and the beautiful, which, if not virtue, is at least 
highly favourable to its cultivation. I am sure that 
these powerful influences, secondary f and subordinate 
as they are only to the truths of the gospel, have 
b^n grievously neglected in elementary schools. If 
duly cherished, they are capable of being made 
powerfully subsidiary in the formation of an amiable 
and elevated character. { 

191. I know there are some who argue, that this 

* Sir J. Mackintosh. '* The perception of excellence is not 
altogether incompatible with vicious habits, yet few bad men 
have been distinguished by a nice taste or keen relish for the 
beautiful and sublime, in nature or in art. These pursuits 
lend directly to preserve delicacy of feeling, and to cherish 
the virtuous sensibilities of the heart.'' 

t I say secondary, because the moment they are put in 
the place of the gospel, they become pernicious. There is a 
strange tendency to put asunder what Qod hath joined 
together. 

t A twofold object may be attained, wherever it is possible 
to have a small plot of ground cultivated, and stocked with 
plants or flowers. The children may be accustomed to the 
sight and enjoyment of the beautiful, and at the same time 
be trained to abstain from injuring, or even touching, that which 
is not their own. This method of training has already 
been carried out in some large schools, with the happiest 
effects; and it cannot be too strongly recommended for 
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cultivation of tbe sensibilities by no means increases 
tbe bappiness of tbose wbo are tbe subjects of it, since 
it is impossible to enlarge tbe inlets of pleasure, 
witbout at tbe same time enlarging also tbe inlets of 
pain. Tbe answer of Sir James Mackintosh to an 
objector of tbis class, comprises all tbat can be said in 
reply. '^If tbe admission of pain be a sufficient 
objection, it applies witb equal force to every degree 
of tbougbt and feeling; so tbat it must be better 
to be an oyster tban a man, and a stone than an 
oyster." 

192. Tbe influence of vocal music, in civilizing 
and bumanizing rugged natures, bas frequently been 
adverted to by writers on education. Tbat its impor- 
tance bas been exaggerated by some, tbei'e can be 
little doubt; and tbis very circumstance may, pro- 
bably, bave induced otbers to overlook altogetber 
tbe benefits wbicb may reasonably be expected to 
follow from its cultivation. Lutber, wbo employed 
sacred song as a most efficient instrument in advancing 
the reformation, observes, " It bas a migbty control 
over every movement of tbe buman beart; wherefore I 
recommend it to every man, particularly to youth, 
duly to love, honour, and esteem this precious, useful, 
and cheering ^ift of Grod; the knowledge and dili- 



general adoption. Its direct tendency is to check rodeness, 
to counteract habits of violence, to restrain that wanton 
destmction of property, which is so common amongst us, and 
to promote gentleness, peace, and respect for the wishes and 
feelings of others. 
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gent use of which will at all times drive off wil 
thoughts, and diminish the effect of evil society and 
vices. It is necessary/' he adds« '* that this art he 
taught in schools. A schoolmaster must he ahle to 
sing, or else I will not look upon him.'' 

193. The truth is, uncultivated minds, as well as 
cultivated ones, have their hours of relaxation and of 
repose ; and if these hours he not occupied hy some 
innocent amusement, they will too prohahly he given 
up to evil imaginations, to folly, and to vice. In 
Germany, Switserland, Holland, and Prussia, a know- 
ledge of vocal music is considered indispensahle in a 
teacher. The minister of public instruction in 
Prussia, in one of his official documents on this sub- 
ject, sa3ns, " The principal object in teaching music in 
these schools, is to cultivate the feelings, and exert an 
influence in forming the habits and strengthening 
the powers of the will, for which mere knowledge, of 
itself is altogether insufficient; hence it constitutes 
an essential part of educating instruction, and if con- 
stantly and correctly applied, renders the most un- 
polished nature capable of softer emotions, and subject 
to their influences.'' That it has so frequently been 
made the handmaid of depravity, and the instrument 
by which the most unholy passions have been fostered 
and gratified, alone proves the greatness of the 
power it exercises over the human heart, and impres- 
sively teaches the importance of converting it to 
nobler and better uses. But this can only be eflected 
by forming the youthful taste on purer and better 
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models^ and by making that which is now a rare 
accomplishment, the property of the people. 

194. ''We have listened/* says a recent traveller 
in Switzerland, '' to the peasant children's songs> as 
they went out to their morning occupations ; and seen 
their hearts enkindled to the highest tones of music 
and poetry^ by the setting sun, or the familiar objects 
of nature, each of which was made to echo some 
truth, or point to some duty, by an appropriate song. 
We have beard them singing the 'harvest hymn,' 
as they went forth before day-light to gatheit in the 
grain. We have seen them assembled in groups, at 
night, chanting a h3rmn of praise for the glories of the 
heavens, or joining in some patriotic chorus, or some 
social melody ; instead of the frivolous and corrupting 
conversation, which so often renders such meetings 
the source of evil. In addition to this we visited 
communities, where the youth had been trained from 
their childhood to exercise in vocal music, of such a 
character as to elevate, instead of debasing the mind ; 
and have found, that it served in the same manner to 
cheer their social assemblies, in place of the noise of 
folly, or the poisoned cup of intoxication. We have 
seen the young men of such a community assembled, 
to the number of several hundreds, from a circuit of 
twenty miles ; and instead of spending a day of fes- 
tivity in rioting and drunkenness, pass the whole 
time, with the exception of that employed in a frugal 
repast and a social meeting, in a concert of social, 
moral, and religious hymns, and devote the proceeds 
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of the exhibition to some object of benevolence. We 
could not but look back at the contrast presented on 
similar occasions^ in our own country, with a blush of 
shame. We have visited a village, whose whole moral 
aspect was changed in a few years, by the intro- 
duction of music of this character even among adults; 
and where the aged were compelled to express their 
astonishment, at seeing the young abandon their cor- 
rupting and riotous amusements for this delightful 
and improving exercise.'' The prevailing notion, that 
vocal music cannot be taught successfully to any who 
have not a ffood ear for it, is like many other popular 
notions, a mere fallacy. All who are not destitute of 
the faculty of distinguishing sounds, may learn it with 
case.* 

195. Last in order here, but first in importance, I 
need scarcely say, in all moral education, is the incul- 

* The kind of pieces most suitable to be sung in schools are, 
without doubt, that class of compositions which are known by 
the name of '^ moral songs." These, the children should be 
taught to sing well ; — in parts as well as in unison. They 
should also be able to read and note music. In reply to those 
who have expressed their fears that ** the ability to sing, and 
a taste for vocal music, will, in the end, lead young persons to 
public assemblies of a low character,to listen to musical perform - 
ances," it has been observed, (and I think with much truth) 
that '' musical amateurs, however sublime may be the per- 
formances of other people, like infinitely better to hear their 
own." It is, therefore, far more probable, that these young 
musicians would be found meeting at each other's houses, to 
enjoy harmony of their own producing. 
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cation of a regard for truth^ — an ardent love for all 
that is true^ — as opposed not only to falsehood and 
deceit, hut to all vain hopes and false valuations. 
Men do not generally love truth. " This same truth 
(says Lord Bacon) is a naked and open day-light^ 
that doth not show the masques, and mummeries, 
and triumphs of the present world, half so stately 
and daintily as candle-lights. Doth any man doubt, 
that if there were taken from men s minds, vain 
opinions, IBattering hopes, false valuations, imagi- 
nations, a« one would, and the like vinum dmmonum, 
but it would leave the minds of a number of men, poor 
shrunken things, full of melancholy and indisposition, 
and unpleasing to themselves ?" Alas, how true ! How 
many in this way, first dupe themselves, and then 
become the dupes of others ! And what a bearing has 
this love of delusion, this habit of willing self- 
deception, on prevailing neglect in matters of in- 
finite moment ! How important then is it, that, 
from the first dawn of reason, the relation which 
subsists between truth and happiness, delusion and 
sorrow, should be constantly recognised and impressed ! 
In this respect emphatically 

''The child is father of the man." 

Where the love of truth is absent, at no period of life 
can any good eminence be attained, or any true hap- 
piness be enjoyed. Lying is a propensity so demo- 
i*alizing, and yet so common in children, that the 
utmost care should be taken to check, and if possible, 
to eradicate it. The most frequent temptation to 
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falsehood in the youngs arises from fear ; and is too 
often occasioned by the violence^ and capricious se- 
verity, of parents and teachers. This source of evil, 
I trust, you will avoid. Still you will find it neces- 
sary, strictly to watch against even the slightest 
deviation from truth on the part of your pupils ; and 
when you discover such a departure, the tone and 
temper of mind in which you reprobate this dreadful 
habit, should speak volumes to the heart of the 
ofiender. Under no circumstances whatever deceive 
a child, or tolerate a lie, 

196. I need not enumerate other virtues. The 
chief point to be remembered by a teacher, in the 
cultivation of all virtue, and in the formation of every 
good habit, is, -that constant regard must be had to 
the principle of association. The power of asso- 
ciation is all but omnipotent in the minds of the 
young. Sympathy and pleasant associations, have 
far more influence in determining their habits and 
preferences, than either argument or persuasion. The 
great and difficult art is, insensibly to introduce into 
the mind pleasant associations with all that is good, 
and painful associations with all that is mean, de- 
grading, or sinful. He who has accomplished this, 
has done much towards " magnetizing the mind anew, 
and calling it out into a fellowship and an existence of 
a higher order than it had previously owned." 

197. I must now briefly refer to the improvement 
of what may be termed, the incidental oppor- 
tunities which a school affords, for producing 
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valuable impressions on the youthful mind. These 
arise from two sources — the position of the teacher 
himself, as supreme judge, and (in monitorial schools^) 
the peculiar relation in which a limited number of the 
pupils stand to him^ and to the rest of the scholars. 

198. As judge^ the teacher presides in what may 
be termed the ultimate coiut of appeal ; and besides 
the ordinary direction of the school, many a quarrel 
and wrong; which could not be decided in the class or 
the play-ground; comes at length to him. Now the 
degree of moral influence which a teacher can exercise^ 
will depend very much on the way in which he deals 
with these cases. Some teachers content themselves^ 
on such occasions, with a rapid and arbitraiy decision ; 
and provided they only quiet the parties, and succeed 
in discouraging such troublesome applications for the 
future, they do not seem to concern themselves much 
about the absolute value of their judgments. This is 
wilfully throwing away moral influence. A wise 
teacher, on the contrary, without encouraging unneces- 
sary and frivolous complaint, secretly hails all these 
references to himself, as aflfording the choicest oppor- 
tunities, not only for exercising the highest and best 
kind of influence, but for observing the extent to 
which he has already succeeded in the inculcation of 
right sentiments, or the formation of good habits. 
It is now that he can draw the line distinctly between 
justice and injustice; that he can bring down, even 
to infantile comprehension, the secret operations of 
natural selfishness on the heart ; that he can exhibit 
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the beauty of meekness^ and gentleness^ and forbear- 
ance^ so that it shall be seen and felt; and by a direct 
appeal to the consciousness of the offending party^ 
make it abundantly evident, that the violence of pride 
and passion, while it disturbs and destroys the tran- 
quillity of the mind, casts up in its place nothing but 
" mire and dirt." 

199. Monitorial schools, when rightly conducted, 
are exceedingly favourable to such a course of moral 
discipline ; they alone admit of the test, which is 
requisite, in order to prove that instructions have been 
regarded. It is true, this holds good only in relation 
to a certain number of the scholars ; but then it must 
be borne in mind, that in some monitorial schools, 
(those conducted on the plan of the British and 
Foi*eign School Society for instance,) this number is 
not only large, comprising as it does, in one form or 
other, more than a seventh of the whole, but including 
just the class of children in relation to whom it is of 
the most importance ; viz. those who are faithest ad- 
vanced in knowledge, whether occasioned by the in- 
fluence of superior intellect, or by longer attendance 
at the school. To these a trust is confided, by which 
faithfulness is tested, — and power committed, by 
which firmness and gentleness are developed. Con- 
tinually exposed to bribes, and almost sure of detec- 
tion if they yield to the temptation, the class becomes 
to the monitor a school of integrity, and a field for 
the exercise of stem and unbending virtue. Alter- 
nately called upon to rule and to obey; surrounded, in 

N 
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both circumstances^ by checks, which at once lead to 
the detection of falsehood and the exposure of tyranny ; 
and ever under the immediate eye and control of 
superior power ; injustice of any kind is easily dis- 
covered, — while moderation, humility, truth, and 
justice, severally find an appropriate sphere and an 
immediate reward. Where these advantages are not 
reaped from monitorial government, the fault is not in 
the system, but in the teacher. 

200. The relation which rewards and punishments 
bear to moral improvement, has been adverted to in 
a previous letter. To those remarks I have only one 
observation to add : Never deny a child any enjoyment, 
merely for the sake of accustoming it to contradiction » 
You will find abundant opportunity for demanding 
self-denial, in cases where the wish of the child is op- 
posed to its real welfare, without capriciously thwarting 
its inclinations, under the pretext of discipline. This 
mimicry of Providence is not only mischievous — it is 
wicked. It misrepresents the Divine dispensations, 
which are never capricious ; and it assumes a power, 
which Infinite Wisdom and Goodness alone is com- 
petent to exercise. Never, therefore, deprive a child 
of any enjoyment, without a good reason for so doing; 
a reason which you know would appear satisfactory to 
a benevolent adult, and which you would explain 
to the child, if it were not better, for other and more 
powerful reasons, to withhold the information. 

201. Allusion has also been made, more than once, 
to the necessity of being constantly on your guard 
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against those opposing influences, which are ever at 
work, resisting, and too frequently counteracting your 
best endeavours. Parental example is oftentimes one 
of the most powerful of these antagonist influences^ 
with which you have to contend. The education of 
every child is far advanced before it enters the walls 
of the school-room. While learning to speak^ and to 
walk, the young intelligence has been making obser- 
vations, and forming habits^ and laying up thoughts 
and feelings, which will exert an influence, more or 
less powerful, over its whole life. This kind of edu- 
cation is too commonly bad, — thoroughly bad, and 
what is worse, it is continually going on. Every day 
of its life it receives lessons in sin ; if not from parents, 
from friends and acquaintances ; at home or in the 
street ; in the field or in the workshop ; lessons, which 
it is but too quick to learn, and which are hardly ever 
rooted out. 

202. To meet this evil, all you can do is, to act as 
much as possible through the parents, where it is 
possible to obtain their co-operation. Converse with 
them on the peculiar talents and dispositions of their 
children : try to induce them to act upon a plan ; 
and urge the necessity of their exercising care and 
pains with their offspring, while young, if they would 
have them made comforts and blessings when they 
grow old. 

203. I know that a great deal of this labour will 
be thrown away ; but that is no reason for withholding 
it. The truth is, we must be content to labour, with 

n2 
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the expectation that a great deal of our toil will be in 
vain. If we cannot agree to this condition of bene- 
volence, we shall do very little good in the world. 
Let us not forget, that it is a high privilege to be per- 
mitted to do any good at all ; and let us rest assured, 
that he who succeeds in throwing one good thought 
into any one mind, whether it be of a little child, or 
of an ignorant and careless adult, has not spent a day 
in vain. 

204. This branch of the subject, (the importance 
of obtaining the co-operation of parents,) recently 
formed the topic of discussion, at a meeting of Bri- 
tish school teachers, at which about seventy assembled. 
Several interesting facts were then mentioned, one or 
two of which it may be advisable to record. I give 
them in the words of the narrators, distinguishing 
each speaker by a letter of the alphabet. 

A. "I have made it a point of duty, ever since I have had 
a school under my care, to visit as many of the parents as 
})ossible, on Saturday mornings. I have found innumerable 
benefits to result from the practice. I have been able to cor- 
rect misrepresentations ; to remove prejudices ; to ascertain 
the real dispositions of the children ; to prevent truant-play- 
ing ; to check falsehood} and greatly to promote the reform- 
ation of notorious offenders. Visits to sick children I have 
found eminently beneficial. The parents value these little 
attentions, and the children are delighted beyond measure. 
The mother of a sick child told me, that he had been crying 
i\>r his teacher to come and see him, all the night." 

IJ. "I have frequently been much cheered, by hearing 
from the parents of the pleasing results of my labours. A 
few days ago I visited one, who told me he had spent a very 
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dissipated life^ until his little boy began to read to him in the 
evenings. The portions of Scripture he thus heard, brought 
him to reflection, and produced an entire change of character. 
Another, who had long held infidel principles, had been led to 
receive the truth, by reading Keith on the Prophecies, which 
book his child had brought from the school library." 

C. " On visiting one of my children, who had been with- 
drawn from school, I found it was occasioned by afllictions of 
various kinds, which disabled the parents from paying even 
the trifle charged. As the boy was remarkably well-behaved, 
I agreed to take him for nothing. He remained in this way 
two years, after which I recommended him to a situation, in 
which he now receives 15«. a-week, and greatly assists his 
parents. Had I not visited him, he would probably have been 
left to ruin. In another case, I detected by visitation, un- 
expected truancy, in two of my eldest boys : I succeeded in 
bringing them to their knees before their weeping mothers ; 
and they are now thoroughly reformed.'* 

D. ** A boy in my school, who I had every reason to 
believe was a good boy, came to me, and said that he was 
going to a situation as a cork-cutter on the following Monday, 
and requested permission to take home his vmting-book. 
I told him to bring me a note from his grandmother, his 
parents being dead. He said she could not write. I re- 
quested she would call. He brought word that her employ- 
ment prevented her. From some circumstance or other, I 
did not visit her ; and now I have to confess, that by no t 
doing so, I left him to commit sins, from which I might have 
saved him. The whole story was a fabrication. The deceit 
was not discovered for two months, by which time great 
injury was done to the boy*s character. He is now again with 
me, and the circumstance has taught me a lesson, by which I 
hope in future to profit." 

205. I will only mention one other source of evil, 

against which it is necessary to guard, and that is, 
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THE FLATTERY OF VISITORS. Nothing should be 
said in the presence of a child which is likely to excite 
its vanity ; and yet, how many persons are indiscreet 
enough, to be continually making observations, in the 
presence of the young, on the marked superiority, 
which in some cases they think they perceive, in 
physical appearance, mental power, or moral develop- 
ment ! You cannot always prevent this absurd folly, 
but you should take immediate steps for counteracting 
it ; not, indeed, by unduly depreciating those who are 
really superior, but by pointing out, and impressing 
the obvious truth, that excellence is of various kinds, 
and that, if they have attained it in one branch, others 
are pursuing it by a different route, and will probably, 
ere long, equal or surpass them. Such an occasion 
should also be seized to remind the pupil, that natural 
talents, as well as opportunities for improving them, 
are the gifts of a Being, who, in his infinite wisdom 
and goodness, bestows or withholds them, irrespective 
of personal merit. " What hast thou, which thou 
hast not received ?" is a question which a child can 
answer ; and I know of no more suitable time for 
asking it, than the hour or moment in which exultation 
is felt, in the consciousness of intellectual power. At 
such a period, a delicate reference to the distressing 
circumstances of idiot children, or to those who are 
distinguished for remarkable deficiencies in appre- 
hension, may tend, not only to excite humility and 
gratitude, but also to call forth tender sensibilities 
towards these weak and afflicted ones. 

206. By the diligent pursuit of these means, you 
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will eventually create a good moral atmosphere in 
your school ; public opinion will be on the side of 
virtue ; and a majority at least, of the children, 
will always be ready to assist you in its promotion. 
Nothing can be of more importance. As it is by 
moral contagion that vice spreads among the young, 
rather than by false reasonings or delusive attempts 
to corrupt, so it is by a like influence of a different 
character, that virtuous habits are formed and strength- 
ened. A depraved child entering a school in which 
this correct tone prevails, will soon find himself obliged 
either to withdraw from its influence, or will insen- 
sibly become assimilated to its temper and spirit. 

207. In order to accomplish all this, however, you 
will find it necessary to act systematically. You 
must lay down, day by day, your plan of procedure; 
and you must so arrange your time, and husband 
your strength, that not only shall each branch of 
morals, in turn, come under distinct and specific 
notice, but that all the machinery of your school, 
your intellectual exercises, and general arrangements, 
may work so regularly and easily, that they may 
facilitate, and not impede, the great end and object you 
have in view. 

208. Direct devotional exercises, where the 
constitution of a school permits the introduction of 
social worship, may, under wise direction, certainly 
be made productive of great good. But, oh ! how 
much depends upon the' manner and spirit in which 
they are performed ! Weariness and disgust, are the 
least evils that flow from injudicious attempts to impress 
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truth in this way. Habits of sincerity are dreadfully 
endangered, in any mind which is repeatedly called 
upon to participate in protracted devotional exercises, 
unsuited to its capacity, and unadapted to its wants. 
In such cases, prayer becomes absolutely an evil. 
Trained thus to formality and hypocrisy, what can 
be expected, but that children should despise at heart, 
that which they have long been accustomed to engage 
in without sincerity or delight ? 

209. How much deeper is the mischief, if the 
teacher, entering his school-room with a hurried, dis- 
turbed, and angry mind, rushes to devotion as if it 
were a matter of school business, and then rising from 
his knees, vents upon his scholars the ill temper which 
has been kept back, but not subdued, by the apparent 
act of worship I Prayer would indeed be a blessings 
if the performance of it could insure, during the day, 
even a moderate share of meekness and consistent 
piety. I do not scruple to say, that when a teacher 
does not habitually act in the temper and spirit of 
devotion, he had far better omit, before children at 
least, the outward forms of it. It is for this reason, 
that dl legislative enactments as to prayer in day- 
schools are to be reprobated ; and hence the rashness 
and inconsideration of those, who consider all schools 
irreligious in which oral prayer is not practised. 

210. Whatever difficulties may, however embarrass 
the introduction, by a law, of direct devotional exercises 
in schools, there are none which stand in the way of 
the teacher's earnest and constant supplication in 
secret, for a blessing upon those committed to his care ; 
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in the absence of which, every effort to affect the 
heart will be powerless, and every expectation of suc- 
cess vain and delusive. 

211. But it is time that I brought this letter to a 
close ; and yet how few and imperfect, after all, are 
the suggestions it contains, when viewed in relation 
to the extent and importance of the subject on which 
it treats ! The work is, in fact, gigantic. There is 
so much to do, that can never be ptit doum on paper ; 
so much depends upon seizing the right moment, and 
so much upon adapting the mode pursued, to the 
exigencies of the time, and the disposition of the 
child; such a nice sense of justice and of propriety, 
is required on the part of the teacher; so much 
ingenuousness and benevolence ; such unceasing vigi- 
lance ; such unwearied patience ; so much self-govern- 
ment and self-denial ; so much tact ; such a knowledge 
of human nature ; so much skill in rewarding ; so 
much wisdom in punishing ; that I have again and 
again been led to exclaim, in penning these thoughts, 
'* Who is sufficient for these things ?" Under the 
weight of difficulties so many, and responsibilities so 
burdensome, a conscientious man could never be sus- 
tained, if it were not for the thought, that He whom 
we serve, '* knoweth our frame, and remembereth that 
we are dust ;" that he kindly accepts the most imper- 
fect services, if rendered in dependence upon him, and 
with a desire for his glory ; and that he will at length 
say, emphatically, in relation to this service, " Inas- 
much as ye did it imto one of the least of these, my" 
little ones, " ye did it unto me." 



LETTER VIII. TO THE SAME. 

MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL HABITS OF A 

TEACHER. 

212. I have already attached so much importance 
to a teacher's embodying in his own character the 
truths he is endeavouring to inculcate, that I almost 
feel unwilling again to advert to the subject. But if 
it be true, that '' mothers and schoolmasters plant the 
seeds of nearly all the good and evil in the world ;" 
if it be the great, the universal law of morals, as well 
as of physics, that ^'kind shall bring forth after its 
kind ;" then, since the educator can but reproduce his 
own image; since good and evil are continually 
" going out of him ;" and by the power of a mysterious 
assimilation, children become and do, just what he is 
and does ; it is scarcely possible, too frequently or too 
earnestly to impress upon his mind, that, while no 
man ministers at a holier altar, no man stands more 
in need of an enlarged heart and a purified spirit than 
himself. 

213. It is not, however, my intention even to enu- 
merate the various excellences which should adorn 
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the character of the Christian teacher. You know 
the apostolic injunction: — "Whatsoever things are 
true; whatsoever things are honest; whatsoever things 
are just; whatsoever things are pure; whatsoever 
things are lovely; whatsoever things are of good 
report ; if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things," Phil. iv. 8. Three or 
four general hints, on the cultivation of habits calcu- 
lated to insure respect and esteem in the world, — to 
facilitate the discharge of school duties, — and to aid 
in the acquisition of useful knowledge, — are all that I 
ask permission to offer. 

214. ( 1.) Cultivate diligently the habit of rigid 
self-control. He can never rule others successfully, 
who has not first learned to govern himself. But 
self-government is a virtue of no easy attainment; 
implying, as it commonly does, much painful disci- 
pline, and sometimes a degree of mental endurance, 
which the strongest motives alone can enable a man 
to bear. It must extend, not only to the government 
of the temper and passions, but to the regulation of 
the whole conduct : it must determine the distribu- 
tion of time ; the expenditure of money ;* the choice 
of studies ; and the selection both of companions and 
of amusements ; and all this« as I before said, implies 

* On no account be in debt. Your income, though very 
limited, is not uncertain : act accordingly. Choose freedom 
and a crust. Submit to every depriyation, rather than be a 
slave. Bebt and degradation are inseparable. A man may 
fawn, or he may be insolent to his creditor,— he is still a 
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painful discipline. Without self-government, how- 
ever, you can, as a teacher, literally do nothing. 
Where this is wanting, it is obviously impossible to 
carry out any settled plan, either for your own good, 
or for the benefit of others. Carried about by every 
wind of passion, the wretched victim of ill-temper and 
caprice, rejects to-day, that which but yesterday he 
judged to be above all things desirable ; his own irri- 
tated spirit kindles imtation in every other bosom; 
and obstacles, unknown to the tranquil and the meek, 
block up every avenue to the hearts and consciences of 
those who are under his control. 

2 Id. (2.) Carefully avoid every thing that is r*- 
pulsive, even to the most sensitive, either in manner 
or conduct. Be neat in your person. A slovenly 
appearance degrades a man in the sight of the world, 
and always lessens the respect he receives from 
children. A man is fearfully mistaken, if he imagines 
that any strength of mind, or variety of attainments, 
will excuse vulgarity, rudeness, or dirt. Need I add, 
y avoid altogether the use of tobacco and snvff? These 
habits, to say nothing of the expense, which is by no 
means inconsiderable, or of the injury which they often 
do to health, which is much more than is commonly 
suspected, are appropriate only to the ale-house or bar- 
room ; they are but one step above dram-drinking. 



ilave. If you cannot bring yourself to live within the miser- 
able pittance which a school too often affords, leave it at once, 
for «oine other honest calling. 
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216. Let me entreat you also, carefully to guard 
against tbe formation of certain mental habits, to 
which your station and employment particulai'ly ex- 
pose you. You are accustomed to command in the 
school ; and if you do not take great care, you will 
feel it difficult to brook contradiction out of it. With- 
out incessant watchfulness, you will become arrogant 
and dogmatic, or pedantic and prejudiced. Such is 
the natiu'al tendency of constant intercourse with 
immature minds, looking up to the teacher as an 
authority. Now all these things are so extremely 
offensive to intelligent persons, that, if indulged, they 
will efiectually shut you out from society, to which, 
under other circumstances, you might obtain easy 
access. 

217. In all your intercourse with your Committee, 
be modest and courteous. You must expect to have 
much to bear from them, especially if they take an 
active part in the management of the institution. 
They will occasionally decide on matters they do not 
at all understand, and perhaps put aside, by a word, 
plans which have cost you days or weeks of anxious 
thought to develop. All this is very trying; but 
there is no remedy for it, so long as you are under a 
committee at all. It is impossible to bring any body 
of men together, to promote a common object, without 
suffering something from the prejudices and peculiari- 
ties which come in with them. If, therefore, they 
err, or act in a way which you cannot approve, there 
is but one course for you, — submit cheerfully, or leave 
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their employ. ''The obligation of the teacher to 
yield, is not founded upon the superior wisdom of his 
employers, in reference to the business for which they 
have engaged him, for they are very probably his 
inferiors in this respect, but upon their right, as em- 
ployers, to determine how their own work shall be 
done.'' 

218. (3.) Diligently pursue a regular and system- 
atic course of private study ; and let it bear as 
much as possible upon the duties of your particular 
profession. The great object of all education is to 
prepare for usefulness. Keep this in mind, and read 
and study simply with the view of thereby obtaining 
the power to do more good, in the particular position 
in which Providence has placed you. A teacher who 
feels aright on this point, will soon see that it is his 
first duty, to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the elements of knowledge. He caimot be content to 
read or write ill, in order that he may give more time 
to the mathematics ; nor will he consider it any apo- 
logy for spelling incorrectly, or for being a dull and 
slow arithmetician, that he is a diligent student of 
Latin. A man who acts in this foolish and incon- 
sistent way, (and, alas, there are many,) might learn 
wisdom from savages. Some Virginian philanthro- 
pists once offered to educate a number of the Ameri- 
can Indians : they received the following reply : — 
" Brothers of the white skin, you must know that a^l 
people have not the same ideas on the same sub- 
jects ; and you must not take it ill, that our manner 
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of thinking, in regard to the kind of education which 
you offer us, does not agree with yours. We have 
had, in this particular, some experience. Several of 
our young men were, some time since, educated at the 
northern colleges, and learned there all the sciences ; 
but when they returned to us, we found they were 
spoiled. They were miserable runners ; they did not 
know how to live in the woods ; they could not bear 
hunger and cold ; they could ^^neither build a cabin, 
nor kiU a deer, nor conquer an enemy ; they had even 
forgotten our language ; so that not being able to 
serve us as warriors, or hunters, or counsellors, they 
were absolutely good for nothing." Too many 
teachers are like these young savages ; they may be 
excellent mathematicians, and good classical scholars ; 
but, alas, they read so ill, write so carelessl}^ and are 
withal so unwilling to stoop to the drudgery of com- 
municating the elements of knowledge, to those who 
can digest 'nothing else, that, as teachers in an ele- 
mentary school, they are absolutely good for nothing. 
219. Let it, I pray you, be your first object, to be 
thonmghly grounded in every branch of knowledge 
yon have to teach. The steady, continuous labour, 
which must be gone through, to know any thing 
whatsoever thoroughly, is an admirable discipline for 
the mind. Besides, nothing is so prolific as one 
thing well known; it is an excellent starting-point 
for a thousand others. Study principles ; and never 
rest satisfied until you are so familiar with every thing 
yoQ profess, and with the steps by whicli it must be 
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attained, that you can at once ascertain whether yoar 
pupils do or do not understand what you are com- 
municating, — can discover where their difficulties lie, 
— can clear up that which is obscure, — illustrate that 
which is but partially understood, — and present old 
truths in new and varied aspects. In this way alone, 
can you ever hope to be an interesting instructor. 
For although it be true that there must be some 
natural " aptness to teach,'' in order to communicate 
knowledge successfully, yet most persons probably owe 
more to culture, in this respect, than is commonly 
imagined. No natural talent will enable a man to 
gain the interest and respect of his pupils so soon, as 
such a knowledge of his profession as will enable him 
quickly to detect an inaccuracy, and to discuss and 
settle the various questions and difficulties which press 
upon the mind, and naturally enough, seem all-im- 
portant to the pupil. " It is worthy of remark," says 
Professor Jardine, ** that whatever change for the 
better shall be made in our system of education, it 
must begin with the teachers themselves. The art of 
teaching, like all other arts, is founded chiefly on 
experience. Improvements, therefore, are not to be 
expected from legislators and politicians, who have 
many other objects to engage their attention ; nor 
even from men of science, unless they have had ex- 
perience in the business of education. It therefore 
becomes the duty of every one engaged in teaching, 
to collect facts, to record observations, to watch the 
progress of the human faculties, as they expand under 
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the influence of education, and thus to unite tbeir 
efforts for the general improvement of our academical 
establishments." 

220. Teaching, then, should be the object of your 
constant meditations. It should engage your thoughts 
by night and by day; and it should regulate, to a 
very large extent, your private studies : — it should be 
the end of your labours. The principal reason why 
there are so few good teachers is, that a school is 
almost always regarded as a stepping-stone to some- 
thing else. The hireling fulfils his day, and then 
hastens to pursuits more congenial to his taste, and 
destined, he tnists, eventually to deliver him from his 
present *' house of bondage." This is ruinous tf) 
success. Ardour and enthusiasm are absolutely ne- 
cessary to carry a teacher through the drudgery of his 
duties. He must take pleasure in communicating 
instruction to youth ; his immediate reward must be 
their progress ; and in the consciousness of discharg- 
ing one of the most important of all obligations, he 
must find motives sufficiently powerful to sustain him 
under exhausting labour. 

221. Since, however, the ability to instruct ably in 
the elementary branches, demands a thorough know- 
ledge of a variety of subjects, it will be desirable, still 
keeping in view the advancement of your school, to 
pursue a course of study, of a much more enlarged 
character than would be required, but for its relation 
to the general discipline and improvement of the 
mind. It is not perhaps desirable, that I should here 

o 
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attempt to lay down any distinct course for your 
guidance. In deciding upon any given plan^ the 
previous habits of the mind, — the degree of informa- 
tion already possessed, — the natural taste and ability 
of the student, must all be taken into account. The 
essential literary qualifications of an elementary school- 
master, at present, are : — 1. Good reading. 2. Cor- 
rect ORTHOGRAPHY. 3. Free and graceful writing. 
4. A thorough knowledge of arithmetic. 5. An 
acquaintance with the principles of English gram- 
mar. 6. A general knowledge of geography ; and 
7. Some acquaintance with ancient and modern 
history ; especially that portion of the former which 
illustrates the sacred writings, and that department of 
the latter which relates to our own country. 

222. Possessed of these, it will be well for you to 
turn your attention to the study of the external 
WORLD, and to gain such an acquaintance with the 
animal and vegetable creation, as shall enable yon to 
explain the habits of animals and insects, and the 
properties of flowers and plants. The elements of 
natural philosophy and of chemistry should 
perhaps next gain your attention. High interest 
may be excited in a school, by familiar explanations 
of the most common phenomena. Geometry and 
linear drawing, in its various branches, will of 
course not be neglected. Without a knowledge of 
the former, you can scarcely proceed a step in science ; 
and the latter is invaluable, were it only as a means 
of illustration. 
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223. But the chief object of your study, after all, 
should be human nature, and the laws which regulate 
and govern the human mind. Study these, not merely 
OS laid down in books, but by a constant habit of ob- 
serving and analysing character ; tracing the motives 
of actions both in yourself and in others; and observing 
conduct, in reference to the moral principles which 
He at the foundation of it. Account nothing too 
minute and trivial for meditation. It is by the fre- 
quent contemplation of trivial instances, that great 
general principles are developed. ' 

224. Mental philosophy, which, as a science, 
may be termed "the anatomy of human nature/' 
should be diligently studied by every instructor of tlie 
young. There can be no doubt, that Mr. Dugald 
Stewart is right, in remarking that *' Education would 
be more systematic and enlightened, if the powers 
and faculties on which it operates, were more scienti- 
fically examined and better understood." For " what," 
adds he, "is the whole business of education, but 
a practical application of rules, deduced from our own 
experiments, or from those of others, on the most 
effectual modes of developing and of cultivating the 
intellectual faculties and the moral principles ?'* Un- 
less vou have distinct notions of these faculties, both in 
their simple and combined forms, and in their mutual 
influence over each other, I do not see how vou can 
ever pursue any distinct plan for their culture and 
improvement. This knowledge is, in fact, as essential 
to you, as an acquaintance with the nature and kinds 

o2 
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of the several soils which he endeavours to render 
productive, is to the intelligent hnshandman. Under 
the most favourable circumstances, you will have much 
experience to gain at the cost of your pupils ; it is 
therefore of the highest importance, that you should 
take every precaution to avoid unnecessary mischief. 
Books on education, involving the application of these 
principles, will from time to time come under your 
notice, and these will doubtless he perused with eager- 
ness. But allow me to say, read them cautiously. 
In this department, it is especially necessary to " try 
the spirits,^' for " false prophets are gone out into the 
world." Many a promising volume will not he found 
to furnish a single hint that is really practical and 
valuable. 

225. In all yovr studies, endeavour to cultivate 
clearness and precision of thought; carefully dis- 
criminate between sound and false reasoning ; and 
habitually seek after great general principles. The 
habit of expressing the result of your inquiries, in 
your own words in writing, will be found highly bene- 
ficial, in preventing indistinctness and confusion in 
your ideas ; and the immediate impartation to others 
of that which you have acquired, will, more than any 
thing else, tend to improve your own mind. 

226. In order to the accomplishment of these things, 
I know that great diflSculties must be overcome. Your 
previous occupationn and habits of mind, have perhaps 
been unfavourable to mental application ; and now, 
the exercise of attention, (on which every acquisi- 
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tion depends,) is, in any degree of intensity, laborious 
and painful. Do not, however, be discouraged ; by 
repeated efforts, that which is hard will become easy. 
Cultivate the habit of attention. Be always attentive. 
If you are observing phenomena of any kind, do it 
carefully, — ^with your whole mind. If you are re- 
flecting on any subject, be determined to abstract 
yourself, for the time being, from all external dis- 
turbances. In short, whatever you do, " do it heartily ;'* 
or, as Lord Brougham has expressed it, *' be a whole 
man to one thing at once.'' If you can obtain this 
kind of mastery over your faculties, you will find it 
comparatively easy to pass with advantage from one 
occupation to another ; to stop one train of thought, 
and to commence another ; and thus to improve those 
fragments of time, which otherwise will certainly be 
lost. 

227. Still, with all your care and effort, you must 
expect to suffer much, not only from that natural 
restlessness, which belongs to almost every mind 
which has not been well disciplined in early life, but 
also from the wanderings of a vain and wayward 
imagination. The regulation of the imagination, is 
so intimately connected with virtuous habits, that, 
even apart from any considerations connected with 
the improvement of the intellect, the most anxious 
attention should be paid to its culture and government. 
This faculty, which exercises itself in the re -produc- 
tion of past sensations and notions, bringing vividly 
before the mind both good and evil, in various forms. 
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and combined in every possible variety of manner; 
tyrannizes over some men with terrible and despotic 
sway. The objects which in early life have asm:ped 
the mind^ — the books which have been read, — the 
trains of thought which have been indulged, — ^these 
constitute the materials, by means of which it creates 
pictures, reproduces sensations and emotions, recals 
ideas, and, according to the character of these crea-* 
tions and reproductions, ennobles or contaminates the 
man. Hence the importance, not only of habitually 
controlling the immediate exercise of this imperious 
faculty, but also of excluding from the mind every 
thing of a debasing and corrupting tendency. The 
mischief which is produced by reading immoral writ- 
ings, for instance, can never be estimated by any 
immediate result. At the moment of perusal, the 
mind may be apparently unaffected by the evil with 
which it is thus brought into contact ; other passions 
or sentiments may he in dominion ; ft momentary 
smile is, perhaps, all that has been excited, and the 
matter is foi^otten : the polluted train of foul in^ages 
and bad thought, has passed so rapidly along, that it 
seems as if it had never been. And it is not perhaps 
till years afterwards, in some hour of sudden tempta- 
tion, or at some period of that history, which is known 
only to himself and God, that the delinquent finds 
out, in all the bitterness of a tortured and agonised 
spirit, how deep is the injury which he has inflicted 
on his moral nature, and how difficult he has made 
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the attainment of that parity of heart and mind, after 
which he now perhaps most intensely longs. This 
faculty, therefore, must be subjected to severe and 
constant discipline^ if you would attain to any high 
degree, either of intellectual or moral excellence. 

228. All this, I again say, implies labour, — great 
labour, — and there is no help for it Labour is the 
price God requires us to pay for any earthly good, 
and we must not grudge the amount. Intellectually, 
as well as physically, it is the Dinne appointment, 
that man shall earn his bread *^ by the sweat of his 
face;" and there is no evasion of this general law. 
*' Without labour and discipline, all direct instruction 
must be unavailing and useless. The ordinary pro- 
cesses of instruction may put us in a condition for 
improvement ; they may afibrd us the light of experi- 
ence to direct our efforts ; they may remove unneces- 
sary obstacles from our path; they may point out 
our defects, and show us the method of correcting 
them ; they may enable us to strengthen what is 
weak, and to use well what is strong ; they may in- 
struct us in the best employment of our faculties ; 
they may teach us how to study, when to study, what 
to study, and wherefore to study ; but after all, study 
we must, and study is self- work, and incomparably 
the hardest work that is accomplished beneath the 
sun. The most elaborate and manifold apparatus of 
instruction, can impart nothing of importance to the 
passive and inert mind. It is almost as unavailing 
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as the warmth and light of the mn, and all the sweet 
influences of the heavens, shed upon the desert 

sands."* 

229. Let me recommend you then, to inscribe over 
the door of yonr apartment, the motto of the normal 
school of Pyritz, in Pomerania, *' Pray and work ;" a 
motto, probably suggested by the saying of Lather, 
'* Bene ordsse est bene sttiduisseJ* You cannot stand 
still. The moment you cease to be a diligent student, 
your relative position in society begins to alter ; others 
are pressing forward, and if you remain contented 
with present acquisitions, a few years hence you will 
find yourself far below your present standing in the 
community. You have more time for intellectual 
improvement than falls to the lot of persons in any 
other employment, and if you do not improve it, you 
deserve to sink. 

230. (4.) Cherish a kindly feeling towards the 
young, at all times and under all circumstances. Do 
not attribute to children, dispositions and tendencies 
which do not belong to them. Many are absolutely 
discouraged from imdertaking any benevolent effort 
on their behalf, by the frequent complaints which are 
uttered by teachers, respecting their character and 
conduct: they are perverse, lazy, thoughtless, un- 
grateful, and wicked. A well-qualified instructor 
smiles at these complaints ; for he knows that " the 
teacher is to blame; he is ranking among crimes, 
actions which are the' unavoidable results of their 

* Channinj. 
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characters as children ; he is seeking fruit in the 

time of blossoms.** Salzmann, to whom I have 

already more than once referred, insists, that by far 

the greater number of those faults and defects which 

grieve the teacher, are but the natural results of his 

own conduct. Be that as it may, it is certainly of the 

utmost importance that a teacher should have a good 

opinion of children ; that he should always put the 

most favourable construction upon their conduct ; 

that he should remember, that children not only do 

think and ace like children, but ovght to do so ; that, 

in short, he should be fond of them. Cultivate, 

therefore, a warm interest in their society, and under 

all circumstances be their friend. 

231. (5.) Studiously avoid every thing which is 

calculated to impair your health. Children have no 

sympathy with morbid affections of the liver and 

spleen ; — an instructor must be cheerful and happy. 

But cheerfulness depends very much on the state of 

the body; almost any degree of despondency or 

irritability may be produced by irregularity of diet, 

neglect of exercise, or want of suflScient sleep. Take 

care, therefore, of your health. Beware of late hours. 

Rise as early as you like, but retire to repose before 

midnight. 

" Long vigUs 

Must needs impair that promptitude of mind 

And cheerfulness ofspiritf which, in him 

Who leads a midtitude, is past all price"* 

* Taylor's Philip von Artevelde. 
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Shun evening teaching. It is impossible that you 
can do justice to any school^ if you teach more than 
six hours a-day. "A merchant may be employed 
nearly all the day at his counting-house, and so may 
a mechanic. A physician may spend all his waking 
hours in visiting patients, and feel little more than 
healthy fatigue. The reason is, that in all these em- 
ployments, and in fact, in most of the employments of 
life, there is so much to diversify, so many little inci- 
dents constantly occurring, to animate and relieve, 
and so much bodily exercise, which alternates with, 
and suspends the fatigue of the mind, that the labours 
may be much longer continued, and with less cessa- 
tion, and yet the health not suffer. But the teacher, 
while engaged in his work, has his mind continually 
on the stretch. There is little to relieve, little respitCi 
and he is almost entirely deprived of bodily exercise. 
He must consequently limit his hours of attending to 
his business, or his health will soon sink under labours 
which Providence never intended the human mind to 
bear.^'* 

232. Finally : in all you do, whether relating to 
the management of your school, or to the regulation 
of your piivate studies, act upon a plan. Sketch 
out, every morning, the business 0/ the day, and then 

* "Wliere local circumstances render it advisable to estab- 
lish an evening school, the hours of teaching during the day 
should be abridged accordingly; for it should be remem- 
bered, that a teacher's work is but half done when he has 
left the school-room. 
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pursue the appointed duty with freshness of spirit, 
with interest, and with hope. Yon may find it diffi- 
culty periiaps impossible, to plan for any extended 
period, but plan you musU Without preconsidered 
and definite arrangements, you will never be able to 
conduct satisfactorily the complicated business of a 
school, or to pursue with advantage any course of 
private study. 

233. Much more might be added. A thousand 
suggestions crowd upon my mind, for which I can 
find no place; suggestions relating to the general 
discipline of the mind ; to the improvement of the 
faculties ; to the attainment of self-knowledge ; to the 
repression of pride, selfishness, and envy ; to the cul- 
tivation of the devout affections; the quickening of 
conscience ; the cherishing of purity, honour, punc- 
tuality, and prudence ; the regulation of general 
reading and conversation ; the schooling of the heart ; 
and the absolute necessity of constant dependence on 
that divine and blessed Spirit, without whose aid even 
the renewed soul cannot lift its desires and afifections 
heavenward. All this, and much more, should come 
under notice, were I not checked by the thought, that 
this species of advice, which would of itself make 
a volume, has been already ofifered by others, in 
every way better qualified than myself to impart 
such instruction. One word only would I add: — 
Let no day pass without spending some portion 
of your time alone with God, "An hour of 
solitude, passed in sincere and earnest prayer, or 
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in conflict with, and conquest over a single passion, 
or 'subtle bosom-sin/ will teach more of thought, 
will more effectually awaken the faculty, and form 
the habit of reflection, than a years study in the 
schools without them/'* 

* Coleridge. 



LETTER IX. TO A FRIEND. 

DUTIES OF A SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

234. In compliance with your kind request, I will 
endeavour, my dear friend, to put down as briefly a« 
I can, the objects for which, as it appears to me, a 
school committee is appointed, and the duties it is 
intended to fulfil. These, you will soon see, are 
neither few nor unimportant, whether considered in 
relation to the teacher, the children, or the public. I 
shall refer to them in their natural order. 

235. (1.) The School Room. The first duty of 
a committee is certainly to provide a suitable building 
for the purposes of instruction ; a room that is light, 
dry, warm, clean, and well ventilated. When I think 
of the damp and unwholesome hovels into which 
teachers and children are too often crowded, my heart 
sickens. I know more than one instance, in which a 
promising teacher has in this way been given up to 
death through the apathy and sinful negligence of 
those, whose duty it was to have exerted themselves 
on his behalf. 

236. But it is not enough, that proper arrangements. 
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in relation to health, are secured in the'first instance ; 
care must be taken that this provision is actually 
made available, and that, by frequent and thorough 
ventilation of the room, every thing is done which can 
be done, to insure, for all parties occupying it, cheer- 
fulness and activity, both of body and mind. Teach- 
ers often neglect this important part of their duty, 
and, through mere carelessness, allow their schools 
to become dirty, and even unhealthy. Now a com- 
mittee should guard against this serious evil, by insist- 
ing upon the school-room being always kept clean, 
neat, and in good order ; and by making liberal pro- 
vision for frequent white-washing and painting, as 
well as for the repair of accidental injury. The moral 
effect of a clean and well-aired room, upon children 
gathered out of filthy and miserable dwellings, is too 
important to be disregarded by any who are much 
concerned for their welfare. In fine weather, teachers 
should he encouraged to take advantage of the nearest 
plot of ground, and to carry on there the lessons of 
the school. 

237. (2.) School Materials. The purchase of 
these, at suitable limes, and in sufficient quantities, 
obviously comes next in the order of duty. Some 
committees are very unwilling to furnish a good sup- 
ply, even of necessary articles. This is, to say the 
least of it, had policy. It should, on the contrary, 
be their husiness, from time to time, to look round 
the school, to see what lessons are dirty and torn, — 
what slates broken, — what books are wanted, — and to 
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take care that a teacher shall find no apology for 
neglect in the ahsence of suitahle materials. A few 
pounds judiciously applied every year in this way, 
without waiting for solicitation from the master, 
would often do more to stimulate both him and his 
pupils than any thing else. On the same principle, 
and for similar reasons, the small sum required for 
the payment of monitors, and for the purchase of 
rewards, should be readily and cheerfully granted. 

238. (3.) The Teacher. Having provided a 
teacher with the means of conducting his school well, 
it is the next duty of the committee to see that these 
are faithfully and diligently improved. The first 
point to be secured from him is early and regular 
attendance; and to this end, the visiting members 
should occasionally call at the school, a few minutes 
before nine in the morning, and before two in the 
afternoon. Irregularity of attendance on his part 
will be fatal to the efficiency of a school. If the 
teacher be habitually five minutes too late, the 
children will, as certainly, be ten or fifteen minutes 
later. A committee should occasionally take pains to 
ascertain the habits of a teacher in this respect. 

239. The next object to be kept in view is good 
order. There is no difficulty whatever in discovering 
whether a teacher has, or has not, the entire command 
of his school. On this head, nothing short of ocular 
demonstration should suffice ; and if it cannot be 
aflTorded, at will, a committee may rely upon it there 
is something wrong. It may always be taken fur 
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granted, that where there is imperfect control, but 
little instruction can be imparted, and no moral in^ 
fluence exercised whatever. Where such a defect 
is observed, they should at once inquire into the 
cause ; and if it be found to result, as it frequently 
will, from the partial and defective training of the 
monitors, they should provide for the emergency. 
If no other course is practicable, it would be better 
that for a few weeks, the mass of scholars should be 
kept in the school only four hours a-day, and thus 
two hours be secured for more faithful and individual 
attention to the monitors, than to allow the defect to 
continue. By such a course, the whole school would 
actually receive a greater amount of attention, and 
derive more improvement, than from a greater number 
of hours professedly devoted to instruction, but ac- 
companied by distraction and disorder. 

240. In connexion with this requirement, however, 
every thing should be done to sustain the teachers 
authority. No word of complaint, or expression of 
disapprobation, should ever fall upon bis ear in pre- 
sence of the children ; in their eye he should be 
quite as important a person as any member of the 
committee : the moment he ceases to be so, his power 
is in a great measure gone. It is obvious that he 
must be trusted. If he cannot be allowed to punish, 
excepting in the presence of the managers, or if it 
is necessary to determine for him, the nature and 
extent of the infliction, he is not fit to be a teacher. 
Under such circumstances, a man almost always 
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resorts to some disingenuous contrivance for attaining 
his end, — a species of trickery which is both de- 
grading and demoralizing. 

241. The third point to be secured is, adherence to 
a system. It is of vast importance to a committee, 
carefully to guard against rash and hasty innovations. 
Some teachers are always making discoveries, — ^meta- 
morphosing their schools, for the purpose of carrying 
out some new principle, — and ending, as these experi- 
ments generally do, in the complete disorganization, 
if not dispersion, of the pupils. Now, while it is far 
from desirable, that the committees of schools should 
generally interfere with their internal management ; 
while they should be careful not to check the enthu- 
siasm which leads to the occasional introduction of a 
new plan, or the modification of an old one ; while 
they should by no means damp ardour by indiffer- 
ence, or paralyse exertion by minute and vexatious 
legislation ; they should, on the other hand, resolutely 
oppose every deviation from great general principles, 
which have been long found to work well ; and they 
should invariably discourage that love of change, 
which almost always issues in disorder. The impos- 
sibility of obtaining a successor to such a teacher, 
without an entire re-organization of the school, is a 
position in which no wise committee would willingly 
place itself. 

242. These objects being secured, if a school is not 
full, it should be the business of the committee to take 
such steps as may be necessary for bringing in a 

p 
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supply of children. The inconveniences which result 
from a school being only half filled, are so many, that 
every exertion should he made, not only to find occu- 
pants for every vacant seat, but to have candidates 
always in waiting for admission. The best mode of 
accomplishing this, probably, is the free distribution 
of papers, notifying the situation of the school, de- 
scribing the branches which are taught, stating the 
terms of admission, and inviting all who choose to 
send their children. The Sunday-schools in the 
neighbourhood should then be visited, in rotation, and 
the co-operation of the teachers secured ; and if these 
fail, personal application at the houses of the poor 
should be resorted to. The regular visitation of 
absentees, — the invariable requirement of the weekly 
payment, allowing no accumulation of arrears, — the 
encouragement of the industrious and well-behaved, 
by suitable rewards, — and the occasional appointment 
of evening examinations, specially for the parents, — 
will all tend to promote the same desirable result, and 
should on no account be neglected. 

243. But all is not done in relation to the teacher, 
when early attendance, good order, system, and a full 
school are secured. He needs sympathy, to bear him 
through the many difficulties and discouragements, 
which, under the most favourable circumstances, fall 
to the lot of every conscientious instructor of the 
young. Mr. Abbott mentions two sources of trial 
which he considers peculiar to teaching, — difficulties 
universally felt by instructors, but not attaching to 
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any other profession. The first is, '' moral respon- 
sibility for the conduct of others.'' '* It is hard 
enough," he says, " for any one to witness the bad 
conduct of children, with a spirit unruffled and undis- 
turbed ; but for their teacher, it is perhaps impossible. 
He feels responsible ; in fact he is responsible. If 
his scholars are disorderly, or negligent, or idle, or 
quarrelsome, he feels condemned himself, almost as 
if he were himself the actual transgressor.*'* The 
second is, tlie immense multiplicity of the objects of 
his attention and care, during the time he is employed 
in his business. " His work is made up of a thousand 
minute particulars, which are all crowding upon his 
attention at once, and which can only be grouped 
together and combined to a very limited extent. He 
must be systematic ; he must classify and an*ange ; 



* Dr. Mayo, who has appended notes to some portions of 
** The Teacher," appears to me, in this, as well as in some other 
places, to have mistaken Mr. Abbott's meaning, and (nuin- 
tentionally I am sure) to have judged him unfairly. It is not 
" the fear of man" to which he refers, when he speaks of the 
instructor's accountability, but the judgment which an en- 
lightened conscience passes upon the manner in which duty 
has been performed. Mr. Abbott, with all his popularity, has 
some reason to complain of his English editors and publishers. 
Several editions of his "Teacher" have been issued, in which 
the chapter on " Religious Influence" is omitted altogether, 
and this without any notification to the purchaser. Such 
practices cannot be too severely reprobated. Dr. Mayo's 
edition, published by Seeley, is decidedly the best, and I 
believe the only complete one. 

p2 
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but after he has done all that he can, he must still 
expect that his daily business will continue to consist 
of a vast multitude of minute particulars, from one 
to another of which the mind must turn, with a rapid- 
ity which few of the other employments of life ever 
demand.'* 

244. There are other causes of despondency, how- 
ever, which are more or less felt, according to the 
circumstances and character of the teacher ; some, 
arising from the prejudices of parents against plans 
which they do not understand ; and others, occasioned 
by popular neglect, affecting as it often does, not 
only the teacher's pecuniary circumstances, but that 
instinctive desire to excel, which is always associated 
with public notice and approbation, and with a good 
status in society ; to say nothing of the natural de- 
spondency which is apt to arise, when no direct or 
immediate benefit is seen to result from long-continued 
and severe labour. Mr. Pillans thinks it is not going 
too far to say, (at least in relation to tht north of 
Britain,) that the opposition of the parents to the 
schoolmaster is often the most violent, in proportion 
as he deserves support and encouragement; for, so 
wedded are they to old habits and practices, that the 
favourite teacher is not unfrequently the man who 
truckles to their prejudices, and persists in all the 
follies of an exploded system. Teachers on the moni- 
torial plan have, above all others, reason to complain 
of these absurd prejudices. It is no uncommon thing 
for a' parent to refuse to send one child to school. 
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because " he is taught by other children ;** or to with- 
draw another, because he is employed as an instructor, 
instead of (as the parent argues) being himself taught 
by ihe master. 

245. Now it is in the power of a committee greatly 
to relieve the mind of a teacher, under these circum- 
stances, by a little kindness and sympathy. They 
can support his authority with the parents ; they can 
occasionally introduce him, if not to their own circles, 
to the society of those whose rank in life may perhaps 
be considered a little above his own ; and they can 
show their disposition to deliver him from pecuniary 
embarrassment, by availing themselves of every op- 
portunity to obtain the means of affording him a 
liberal salary.* 

* If a teacher be really efficient, every exertion should be 
made to remunerate him properly. The highest interests of 
the community demand, that a much abler and better in- 
structed class of men should devote themselves to elementary 
instruction, than are at present engaged in that department 
of labour; but this can never be accomplished, so long as the 
remuneration attached to the office is inferior to that which 
is obtained by intelligent mechanics. In some instances, the 
admission into schools for the poor, of a class of boys some- 
what above the labouring class, at a higher rate of payment, 
has been found to work well, and considerably to increase the 
teacher's emolument. Cai*e must however be taken, that 
under such an arrangement, no undue advantages are offered 
to those who pay the higher sum ; that no invidious distinc- 
tions are made in their classification ; and that the number 
thus received is not allowed to become so large as to interfere 
with the original object of the institution. 
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246. With all this, he will still have ahundant 
temptation to depression and weariness. The evil 
example of parents and friends ; the counter-education 
of the street and the workshop ; the habits of self-will 
and vicious indulgence which are engendered at home ; 
irregular attendance ; the continual recurrence of faults 
which he has long endeavoured to extirpate ; the ab- 
sence, in too many cases, of all co-operation on the 
part of the natural guardians of the child ; and the 
unjust reproach not unfrequently cast upon him, for 
deficiencies in the pupil, which arise from confirmed 
dullness and stupidity ; — these, and a thousand other 
sources of petty vexation, too minute to be mentioned, 
but, owing to their continual occurrence, not unimpor- 
tant in their influence on the temper and spirits, must 
he expected, under the most favourable circumstances, 
to irritate and sadden the mind of the conscientious 
teacher ; and these are the things which give him so 
powerful a claim on the sympathy and kind attention 
of those who stand towards him somewhat in the re- 
lation of employers. 

247. (4.) Finances. Arrangements of a financial 
character are, of course, exclusively under the direc- 
tion of the committee, and on the energy displayed in 
this department, much of the prosperity of the school 
will depend. Some schools are always in debt, simply 
because their committees make no effort to raise sub- 
scriptions. Seldom assembling, — when they do meet, 
no interest in the work is displayed ; examinations of 
the school are defeiTcd ; reports are unpublished ; the 
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subscribers hearing nothing of the institution, one by 
one fall off; debt accumulates ; complaints multiply ; 
and at last, a school, on the erection of which hun- 
dreds of pounds have been expended, and which has 
conferred inestimable benefits on thousands of children, 
is closed, for no other reason than this, — the parties 
who have undertaken its management are destitute of 
any real attachment to the cause of education. Such 
is the sad history of not a few schools which once 
flourished in vigour and efficiency. It is the duty of 
the committee, therefore, never to rest satisfied, until 
they have brought their financial affairs into a healthy 
and efficient state. 

248. (5.) Results. Let me add, in conclusion, 
that one of the most important and pleasing duties of 
a committee should be, to watch for their reward in 
the results of educational labour. For, while it is 
perfectly true, that eternity alone can disclose the 
extent of good which may have been effected, or the 
amount of evil that may have been prevented, through 
the agency of any school, it is equally certain, that 
many indications of usefulness, which now pass un- 
observed, would, if properly followed out, bring to 
light results highly satisfactory and cheering. This 
kind of investigation is equally due to the friends 
and to the enemies of popular education. The pre- 
judices which still linger in many minds, against 
imparting any extended degree of instruction to the 
poor, — the fears and doubts of some, and the avowed 
opposition of others, — ought to be met by something 
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more tangible than the declaration of the general 
principle, (althoagh authoritative,) that " for the soul 
to be without knowledge, it is not good.'* Since it is 
affirmed, (however insufficient may be the grounds of 
the affirmation,) that the amount of education imparted 
in schools for the poor, is now too great fur the 
station of those who receive it ; that the labouring 
classes are thereby rendered wiser than their employ- 
ers ; that the natural order of society is in consequence 
deranged ; and that indolence, conceit, and ambition, 
are developed and fostered, it is the duty of those who 
advocate the diffiision of knowledge, to collect and 
classify the many facts which come under their notice, 
tending at onCe to disprove this kind of assertion, and 
to demonstjrate an opposite conclusion. The slight- 
est investigation, undertaken with an honest desire to 
discover truth, will show, that in all well-regulated 
schools, the children who have been longest on the 
books, and most regular in their attendance, are those 
who display the most industry and skill, — are' most 
distinguished by correctness of conduct and a religious 
spirit, — and eventually prove, in whatever situation 
their lot may be cast, most valuable to those who 
employ them. 

249. There are three ways in which the results of 
instruction may be ascertained. First, By periodical 
examinations conducted in the presence of the com- 
mittee. These should not be too frequent, or they 
will lose their effect. Once in three months, however, 
such an examination might be very beneficial; it 
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would not assume the character of an exhibitiou, and 
it would enable both the teacher and the committee to 
detect various little deficiencies^ which might not in 
any other way come under notice. 

250. (2.) Personal acquaintance with, and interest 
in the welfare of the elder boys. It is of course 
impossible, that any member of a committee can be- 
come acquainted with the majority of the children 
in a large school ; but no material difficulty stands in 
the way> to hinder any individual from gaining a 
considerable knowledge of the tempers, dispositions, 
and habits of those who remain for two or three years, 
and consequently receive their entire education in the 
institution. On the contrary^ an intelligent friend of 
the poor would find great delight in sometimes taking 
a class of these children apart, and without at all 
interfering with the government of the school, he 
might spend to great advantage an occasional hour, 
in questioning them upon some lesson of Scripture, or 
other useful topic ; in this way drawing out their views 
and opinions, he might check that which he deemed 
erroneous, supply what was defective, and encourage 
that which was praiseworthy. An interest in their 
future welfare would thus insensibly spring up, and as 
a natural result, an influence would be obtained over 
them, highly important both to them and to society 
at large. 

251. {3,) Meetings of old scholars. The practice 
of assembling, at stated times, scholars who have at 
different periods been educated in a school, has in 
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several instances been found so very beneficial, that it 
cannot be too frequently or too strongly recommended. 
At an annual meeting of this kind« held in the Fitzroy 
school-rooms, London, on the 1st of November, 1836, 
fifty persons, (old pupils,) from twenty to thirty-five 
years of age, assembled, and presented a pair of hand- 
some globes to their beloved schoolmaster, '^as a 
memorial of their gratitude for his past instructions, 
and of the very high esteem which they cherish for 
his valuable and continued exertions on their behalf.** 
Another of our teachers, writing to me in relation to 
this class of lads, says, " I have endeavoured to cany 
out a plan for meeting them periodically in a Bible 
class, and have to some extent succeeded. It would 
do you good to see about thirty of these youths as- 
sembled, some of them nearly twenty years of age. 
These join in the opening of our Sabbath school. 
Since the formation of this class, they have raised a 
library, by their own contributions, to the number of 
about 130 volumes ; and in addition to this they have 
a sick fund, and a fund which gives them some relief 
when out of employ. We have also a class of girls, 
of a similar kind." 

252. Nor is this state of things rare. The amount 
of good feeling in a school, is oftentimes much greater 
than we are led to anticipate by a superficial glance. 
Circumstances occasionally develop valuable traits of 
character in a very gratifying and unexpected way. 
When the master of the British school at Derby left 
that town, in February last ( 1836), to promote edu- 
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cation in the Bahamas, the monitors of his school, 
and a few others, raised a subscription among the 
boys, and purchased a very handsome day and night 
thermometer, and a magnet, which they publicly 
presented to their teacher, as a memorial of their 
gratitude and respect ; while the committee of the 
school, in like manner, showed their sense of his 
services, by placing at his disposal, scientific instru- 
ments to the value of fifty pounds. Many other such 
instances might be mentioned. In the month of 
January of the same year, a teacher from the Borough 
road being removed from a small hamlet in Staflford- 
shire to a school in London, a general subscription 
was raised in the village, and a tea-service was pur- 
chased and presented to him, at a parting meeting 
held in the school-room. These are triumphs com- 
pared with which the achievements of conquerors are 
not worthy to be named ; and, in the contemplation 
of this ever-extending result of educational labour, a 
good man will be willing, in the language of an emi- 
nent living orator, '* to dig his small allotment in the 
great field of usefulness, to contribute his little item 
to the cause of truth and righteousness, and to look 
for the sum total, as the product of innumerable 
contributions, each of them as meritorious, and many 
of them, perhaps, far more important and splendid 
than his own.'^ 
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A. 



ON INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENTS IN 

SCHOOLS. 

The School Colony, a view of whicli is prefixed to 
the present volume, is situated at Meykirch, near 
Hofwyl in Switzerland. It was founded in 1827, hy 
De Fellenherg, and opened with six pupils. When 
visited by Mr. Woodbridge in 1829, the house, erected 
in great measure by the boys, was completed, and the 
colony was in a prosperous state. The boys who 
formed it, " were detached from the school of Hofwyl, 
and established like Robinson Crusoe on his island, on 
the side of a mountain favourably exposed, but poorly 
cultivated. Hofwyl serves in place of the ship of 
Robinson, in furnishing them supplies, until they are 
able to provide for their own wants." The tillage of 
their ground, with their washing, cooking, sewing, and 
weaving, occupied their labouring hours, and four hours 
daily, on the average, were devoted to instruction. 
Their food consisted of potatoes, carrots, clotted or 
curdled milk, and soup made of butter or pork. They 
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attended public worship in a village at the foot of the 
mountain^ and occasionally at Hofwyl. About fifteen 
acres of land were appropriated to the colony, and this 
was deemed sufficient, with various branches of in- 
dustry, for the support of thirty pupils. Mr. Wood- 
bridge (to whom we are indebted for this account,) 
adds, " it was delightful to see, in the midst of their 
solitude and comparative privation, the cheerfulness 
and activity which pervaded the whole mass of the 
pupils, as well as the spirit of fraternal kindness which 
seemed to reign towards each other, and towards their 
leader/* 

It may not be generally known, that similar experi- 
ments have from time to time been made in England, 
with a view to promote habits of industry among the 
agricultural peasantry. As early as the year 1825, Mr. 
William Allen, the treasurer to the British and Foreign 
School Society, founded an institution of this character 
at Lindfield near Brighton, by the purchase of an 
estate, and the erection of commodious schools for 
boys, girls, and infants, together with workshops and 
other out-buildings. In 1835, he proceeded to make 
provision for boarding and clothing twelve boys, on 
the manual labour system. The great object being to 
bring the boys up in habits of industry, they are em- 
ployed about five hours daily upon land, and when 
the weather forbids employment out of doors, in 
weaving linen, printing, or shoemaking. Each boy 
has a separate apartment, and is expected as much as 
possible, to do every thing for himself. The utmost 
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care is taken to promote their moral and religious, as 
well as intellectual improvement, and it is confidently 
hoped hy the benevolent founder, that under the Divine 
blessing, these youths will be found available for 
carrying out the system in other parts of the country. 
In 1828, the committee of the Royal British schools 
at Brighton, determined to incorporate with literary 
instruction, the practice of various kinds of useful 
industry, " tnisting,^' (to use their own words,) "that 
it would give to the scholars an early taste for pro- 
ductive, as well as merely amusing recreation, and add 
a new source of revenue to the schools." These ex- 
pectations have certainly not been realised ; unexpected 
difficulties have from time to time embarrassed the 
working of the industrial department, and prevented 
its attaining that degree of efficiency which had been 
anticipated. Nor is this the only case in which dis- 
appointment has been experienced. The difficulty of 
obtaining suitable agents is so great ; the necessity for 
constant supervision is so urgent; and the expense 
incurred frequently so heavy, that ordinary zeal flags 
and faints beneath the pressure of the burden. Under 
these circumstances, we are not justified in regarding 
these attempts at present in any other light than that 
of experiments. Still they are experiments of a most 
important and deeply interesting character, and worthy 
the careful attention of all who are desirous of im- 
proving the condition of the great mass of the people. 
Every thoughtful and philanthropic man must feel 
indebted to those who, under many difficulties and 
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discouragements^ are thus endeavouring to bring to 
perfection, plans so fraught with blessing to the poor. 
One of the most interesting, and hitherto success- 
ful attempts to bring the industrial system to bear in 
the training of a large number of boys under one 
teacher, is, without doubt, that which is now making 
at Hackney-wick by the Childrens Friend Society, 
for the prevention of juvenile vagrancy. At this in- 
stitution, upwards of a hundred boys of the lowest 
description, are to be seen at one time actively engaged 
in gardening, and other field work ; at another, busy 
in printing or shoemaking ; and at a third, occupied in 
acquiring useful knowledge, and in receiving moral and 
religious instniction. The establishment is admirably 
managed by Mr. Wright, who, with his son, (now engaged 
as an assistant,) was trained in the normal school of the 
British and Foreign School Society. No servants are 
employed in the institution ; the boys do all the work 
of the house. They rear their own vegetables, wash 
their own clothes, make their own mattrasses, ham- 
mocks, shoes, and other articles of clothing ; and in 
all respects provide for their own wants. The course 
of discipline to which they are subjected, is mild, but 
firm and salutary. Corporal punishment is rarely, if 
ever resorted to ; prompt obedience, regularity, clean- 
liness, and order, are obtained by gentle and kind 
treatment; while justice and impartiality secure to 
the teacher the affection and respect of the children. 
The cheerfulness and activity manifested by the boys, 
both at their studies, and in their various industrial 
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emplojrments^ affords good evidence of their content- 
ment and happiness, and strikingly contrasts with that 
air of dogged and sullen obstinacy, which too often 
distinguishes boys of the same character, under dif- 
ferent treatment It is much to be regretted that the 
limited funds of the institution should occasion their 
too speedy removal as emigrants to the colonies, where, 
under the care of local committees, the boys are ap- 
prenticed as farm or domestic servants. 

We shall watch with still greater interest, the expe- 
riment now making by the government, on a truly 
national scale, at Parkhurst, in the Isle of Wight, for 
the reformation of juvenile criminals, by a course of 
discipline very similar in character to that which has 
just been described. An able and experienced teacher 
has been secured from the British and Foreign School 
Society, and at present, there is every prospect of 
abundant success. 



B. 



BRIEF REMARKS ON PRIVATE OR HOME 

INSTRUCTION. 

The contents of the present volume, whether 
relating to the discipline or instruction of children, 
must in the main be considered, as more immediately 
applicable to those who have the charge of numbers. 
Suggestions which could only be carried into efiect 
with a select few, or in the retirement of domestic life, 
have, for obvious reasons, been avoided. It may not 
therefore be unsuitable, briefly to allude to the extent 
to which the principles already laid down, are appli- 
cable to minds placed under a course of individual 
training — to pupils found in the home circle, and by 
the sweet fire-side. 

The general principles of Government, it is 
scarcely necessary to observe, are the same, whether 
applied to one child or to a hundred. In either case, 
there must be un3delding determination, impartiality, 
uniformity, firmness, and mildness, on the part of the 
teacher ; and unreserved and cheerful submission on 
the part of the pupil. In both, obedience if not 
prompt and entire, is no obedience at all. Need it be 
added, that at home this ought to be accomplished 
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exclusively dnoogh the afiectkms P *' Childien," it 
has been well said, ** may be goremed at school by 
the inflneiiee of fear, without utterly depraving their 
sentiments; because school is not their all; they 
have still a home, and a sphere of love to think of. 
But to rule them in any such way at home itself, is 
to wind out of their hearts by a slow, but certain 
process, every root and fibre of the aJ^dons; nor 
will it fail to render them in the end, murky, obdurate, 
crafty, selfish, and malign. If there be not in the 
natural dispositions of parents and children, kindly 
warmth of feeling enough to efiect implicit obedience 
by the means of the gentle afiections, and without 
frequent recurrence to measures of severity, home 
education had better not be attempted.'*'^^ 

The Instruction to be imparted to a child at 
home, while substantially the same as that which may 
be dispensed by a judicious teacher at school, will of 
course be modified in each instance, by the age, tem- 
perament, capacity, health, and disposition of the 
child to be instructed. The great distinction indeed 
betwixt home and school education, and that which 
gives to the former its capital advantage over the latter, 
(other and opposite tendencies being for the present 
kept out of view) is, that it is not so dependent on 
general arrangements. The most exact attention may 

• Home Education, by the Autlior of Natural History of 
Bnthuiiasm. 
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be paid to individual varieties of character, and each 
separate mind may be trained according to its original 
conformation or present condition, in a way which 
would be totally impracticable in any school. 

The first step in intellectual culture is, without 
doubt, the production of that state of mind, which in 
relation to a child is emphatically life and health, — 
I mean natural sprigktliness ; the lively eye, the 
quick ear, the merry countenance, the subdued, but 
still ever-buoyant gladness which is the birthright, the 
lawful inheritance of childhood. This, which is beyond 
dispute nature s own and best preparative for future ac- 
quisitions, is the result alone of mateinal intelligence, 
regulated by matenial love. It is not a thing of rules 
and regulations, and it cannot be produced apart from 
the energy and self-denial, the untiring patience and 
unwearied affection of that one heart, to which God 
has exclusively committed the first seven years of an 
infant's life. 

But the period arrives when something more than 
this is needed. Time ,hitherto unnoticed in its flight, 
is now felt and distinguished ; and the unemployed 
day no longer gliding by unnoticed, amid the absolute 
thoughtlessness of infancy, at length becomes weari- 
some and oppressive.* The reflective faculties 

* " A child before its fifth year and even later, if in perfect 
health, does not know that the day is long. The infant mind 
glides down the stream of moments, conscious only of the 
present, and altogether without thought of periods, intervals, 
and measured seasons of duration -, the infant mind has no 

Q 2 
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have commenced a course of natural development. 
Stated hours of employment and of recreation must 
consequently be fixed. Reading, writings arithmetic, 
and other branches of instruction, must in turn receive 
attention, and the mind must be pointed directly, as 
well as incidentally, to the great object of human life, 
the promotion of the happiness and welfare of all with 
whom we come in contact, by means appointed of 
God, and therefore subordinate to his glory. 

In carrying into efiect these new arrangements, 
additional restraints become necessary, and as the 
yoke, however light and pleasant it may eventually 
become, is seldom agreeable when first imposed, it 
may be occasionally necessary in the initiatory stages 
of this second period, to resort to measures of a coer^ 
cive character, in order to secure those habits of appli- 
cation, without which, nothing valuable can ever be 
accomplished. If this be done in the spirit and 
temper of the remarks found in the third letter, para- 
graph 22 to 46, no fears need be entertained as to the 
result. 

The precise course of instruction through 
which the child may now be required to pass, will 



weariness or disquietude connected with the slow numbering 
of hours, days, weeks, months. But at length, and in pro- 
portion as the mind acquires the habit of pondering upon its 
o^naondition— qf reflecting, it becomes an occupant of dura- 
tion, and learns to measure the eras of the day by the periodic 
changes of its own fee\mgs,"—Home Education. 
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necessarily be determined by the parent, and be regu- 
lated by various circumstances bearing on future inten- 
tions and prospects. It is however of great importance, 
that in the communication of all knowledge, attention 
should be paid to what has been already termed 
didaktik, or the art of communicating, (see Letter V.) 
It is a talent which very few possess, but one which 
may doubtless in most instances, be acquired by study 
and effort. A rigid adherence to two or three prin- 
ciples laid down in the letter referred to, will go far to 
remove many of the difficulties which usually stand 
in the way of a child's advancement. I refer espe- 
cially to those mentioned in paragraphs Q6, 67, 98, 
and 100. Bear in mind especially, that "children 
delight as much in exercising their minds, as their 
limbs, provided that which is presented to them, be 
suited to their capacities, and adapted to their strength." 
Supply them " from day to day with a suitable succes- 
sion of topics, somewhat beyond their knowledge, 
without being above their comprehension ; lead them 
on when perplexed, by a succession of questions, to 
discover for themselves the precise nature of the diffi- 
culty which embarrasses, and be assured that if your 
explanations are clear and simple, your illustrations 
appropriate, and your manner kind and affectionate, 
you will always have more to do in the way of repres- 
sion, than of excitement ; there will always be more 
danger of the brain being over-stimulated by long- 
continued voluntary exertion, than of any indisposition 
to mental effort.'* 
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For tbe prodaction of moral and religious im- 
pressions, a bappy home obviously ofl^rs facilities 
peculiar to itself. A thousand influences connected 
with the domestic affections, — opportunities for retire- 
ment, tranquil and happy sabbaths, may be made to 
throw charms about piety, which shall through life 
associate the most delightful emotions of the soul> with 
the love of God, and humble trust in a crucified 
Redeemer. At home every emplojrment may be dig* 
nified and sanctified by its association with religion. 
Discipline, in all its bearings, may be made a means 
to this one great end, and every act of self-determina- 
tion may be shown to be vain and worthless, apart 
from entire reliance on God for the result 

This last point is of great importance. The life of 
Bernard Overberg afibrds a striking illustradon 
of what may be effected by unremitting attention to 
it. Setting out with one object in view, — the culti- 
vation of the spiritual principle, a principle (to use 
his own words) " proceeding from God's Spirit, and 
continually nourished by it alone,'' he sought to lay 
a good foundation, in clear and impressive views of the 
truth and power of the Christian religion, even in 
earhest childhood. '^The relation and intercourse 
between God and man, either by natural or revealed 
means, was the great object of his instruction, and 
being so pervaded by godliness himself, his pupils 
became in some degree warmed by it." Firmly con- 
vinced that the intellectual faculties thus developed, 
(and this is the only possible state of A^a/^Ay develop- 
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men I) were more easily brought under the power of 
the will; when the moral faculties were at the same 
time in active exercise, he became in the work of eda- 
cation, " a labourer together with God ;*' and convinced 
that ** no man can know any moral truth till he hus 
practised it" he sought by " an internal life of charity 
and peace, gained by continual intercourse of the soul 
with the Eternal Source of charity and love/' to 
become ''a workman needing not to be ashamed." 
The great lesson to be learned from his brief but inte- 
resting memoir, is one which can never be too deeply 
impressed on all who have the charge of the young, 
viz. — that success in teaching moral and religious 
truths is " not so much the gift of nature, as the re- 
sult of piety, and long and careful exercise of the 
heart in filial afiection towards God.''* 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the points which 
have already been urged, under the head of moral and 
religious influence, (see Letter VII,) as worthy of notice 
in the formation of the character. The intelligent 
parent will find no difficulty in selecting such as are 
capable of application. The great medium of all 
domestic culture, it can never be too frequently re- 
peated, is Family Happiness. Where this is absent, 
no good can be efiected at home. It is obvious that 
this main element of success, will always be wanting 



* Memoir of Bernard Overberg, Teacher of the Normal 
School at Munster. From the Grerman of Professor Schubert. 
— Seeley» 
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where parents are capricioos or selfish ; or where re- 
ligion (if it may be called such,) is allowed to pass 
and repass from the judgment to the outward conduct 
'' without touching the temper which lies between." 
In such circles, and under such discipline, children will 
grow up reserved, unamiable> and misanthropic. It 
is Tain to expect simplicity, frankness, confidence, and 
love, where the sweet buddings of natural affection are 
every hour in danger of being nipped and chilled. 
These plants of heaven are too delicate and tender to 
blossom and bring forth fruit in so uncongenial a clime. 
" A kiss from my mother," said the late Benjamin 
West, *' made me a painter." A capricious frown — a 
cold-hearted sneer — a slight manifestation of pride 
and selfishness, has frequently been enough to blight 
for years, a sensitive and amiable, though ill-trained 
mind. May I therefore be permitted to add, that 
everything which has been said in Letter VIII. relative 
to the Moral and Intellectual Habits of a Teacher ; 
and much of Letter VI. relating to Rewards and 
Punishments, will apply with equal force, either to a 
parent or a private tutor. 



c. 



SELF-EXAMINATION. 

QUESTIONS PREPARED FOR THE TEACHERS OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN PRUSSIA, BY BECKEDORFF.* 

1. On awaking this mornings did I think first of 
God, or of the things of the world ? 

2. In commencing the day, have I consecrated 
myself anew in prayer to my God and Saviour ? 

3. Have I implored his hlessing on the labours of 
the day, especially seeking his favpur for the children 
confided to my care ? 

4. Have I besought him especially for such of the 
children as have the greatest need of assistance P 

5. Have I commenced the day full of strength and 
confidence in God P 

6. Have I sufficiently reflected, before school 
hours, on what I have to do through the day P 

7. Have I suitably prepared myself for my duties P 

8. Are my cares extended equally to all my pupils, 
or do I manifest more interest in some than I do in 
others P 

* This, and the two following pieces, have been translated 
specially for this work, from *' Le Miroir des Instituteurs, ou 
Conseils sur risducation, traduit de TAllemand." Lausanne, 
1838. 
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9. Has my attention been more particularly di- 
rected; and according to their need, to those among 
them who were weaker or more idle than the rest P 

10. Or, consalting only my own taste, have I 
occupied myself more wUlingly with the most intelli- 
gent, and those most desirous of being instructed ? 

11. In what manner have I influenced their moral 
progress ? 

12. With regard to that which is exterior, have I 
required order, quietness, suitable manners, cleanli- 
ness? 

13. Have I not been guilty of any negligence in 
these respects, from idleness or inattention P 

14. Have I not from dbgust, abandoned to their 
evil propensities, some children who resisted all my 
eflbrts P 

15. Have I not, without confessing it to myself, 
condemned some among them as incorrigible P 

16. And have I not thus neglected one of my most 
important duties ; that of never despairing of the im- 
provement of a single child confided to me P 

17. When it has been necessary to censure, punish, 
or recall to duty by exhortation, have I done it with 
calmness, reflection, and in an impressive manner P 

18. Or have I yielded to precipitancy, impatience, 
anger, and want of charity; or on the other hand, 
have I been too indulgent P 

19. Am I in genersljust with regard to my pupils P 

20. Have I not an ill-judged aversion to some, and 
predilection for others P 
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21. On what is this partiality founded ? 

22. And if I cannot in my heart excuse myself for 
these sentiments, ought I to allow them to have any 
influence on my conduct P 

23. Have I not thus given to the children them- 
selves reason to accuse me of partiality ? 

24. Do I not yield in general to the influence and 
disposition of the moment, and am I not thereby 
unequal, and capricious ; sometimes very kind, and 
sometimes causelessly in a bad humour, or even 
passionate and violent P 

25. When it is necessary to reprove or punish, do 
I seek always to bear in mind the particular character 
of the pupil with whom I have to do, in order to guide 
myself accordingly in my reproof or punishment ? 

26. Do I always distinguish oflences which pro- 
ceed from levity, indolence, or rooted habits, from 
those which are the result of evil dispositions ? 

27. Have I not sometimes unconsciously excited the 
desire of praise, and promoted vanity or selfishness P 

28. Have I not been to-day an occasion of stumbling 
and scandal to my pupils P 

29. Has there not been in my conduct, thoughtless- 
ness, levity, harshness, and want of love, or even 
pleasure in inflicting pain P 

30. Have I not given proofs of egotism, vanity, 
attachment to my own interests, or of self-sufficiency P 

31. Have I sought to obtain over the parents of my 
pupils, the influence which I ought to endeavour to 
acquire, if I am faithful in my vocation P 
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32. Have I not allowed myself to be led astray in 
the fulfilment of this duty, by pride, self-love, or a 
misplaced sensitiveness ? 

33. Have I suflScient confidence in Him, without 
whose will not a hair of my head falleth, and who 
knoweth what I have need of? 

34. Do I, in the difiicult position and sphere of 
action in which God has placed me, wish for more 
ease, simply for the pleasure of enjoying it ? 

35. Do I not in my heart feel mortified at the 
directions of my employers ; and, on these occasions, 
do I manifest ill-humour P 

36. Am I ready to remain inflexible in the confes- 
sion of truth ; and, if it be the will of God, to sufiTer 
for this confession, without turning from the right 
path, either to one side or the other ? 

37. Have I been faithful to the resolutions renewed 
this morning ? 

38. Have I not fallen into old faults and habits, 
which even to-day, I had determined to renounce ? 

39. And if I have sinned anew, ought I not to 
implore a double measure of strength to surmount 
happily at last those obstacles which have opposed 
my progress for so long a time ? 

40. In fine, have I made to-day any progress in 
knowledge and virtue P 

41. Have I laboured to improve myself in my 
vocation, even out of the hours in which are presented 
to me positive and regular occupation P 
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42. Have I read any portion of Holy Scripture, 
or other oseful books P 

43. Have I there learned something which I can 
consider as the profit of the day, for my spiritual 
advancement ? 

These are a few questions which a conscientious 
tutor may address to himself, some of them every day, 
others at longer intervals ; and those who would give 
themselves the trouble to examine their own hearts, 
would be able to add to them many more. 



D. 



BERNARD OVERBERG, 

THE VENERABLE TEACHER OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT MUNSTER, TO HIS PUPILS. 

My BELOVED Friends, 

If you cherish sentiments of true henevolence, if 
the welfare of your scholars be of any importance or 
value to you, engrave deeply on your hearts the 
recommendations which I am about to address to you, 
and in the performance of the duties of your vocation, 
have them constantly presented to your mind. 

1. If you desire to honour God, let there be no 
levity or carelessness in your conduct. 

You cannot use too much caution in this respect 
in the presence of your pupils ; their eyes are always 
directed to you, and are certainly far more penetrating 
than is generally imagined. They discover in you 
faults which you are not conscious of yourself, and 
these faults often shock tliem more, and render you 
more contemptible in their eyes, than other and much 
greater ones would do in the eyes of men of your own 
age. Forget yourself but in a single instance, and 
you may produce on them an impression, deeper than 
all your good lessons, and all the efforts you have 
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made for them. Be careful, then, even in the smallest 
things, as much as possible, not only not to give them 
a bad example, but even an example which cannot 
in all points be safely followed; for your example 
acts with great power on their character: it may 
produce immense good, or infinitely greater evil. 
Children pay more attention to the example of their 
superiors than to their lessons, however good and 
salutary they may be ; and since they have not dis- 
cernment to distinguish a slight and very excusable 
fault from one much greater, or a weakness natural to 
humanity from an action intentionally bad, they are 
often less shocked at the last than at the first. It is 
for this reason that we never can be too prudent in 
the presence of such spectators and such judges. It 
is precisely in this company, more than in any other, 
that it is necessary to be most watchful over oneself: 
and their society is, consequently, an excellent means 
of self-improvement. Avoid, therefore, not only those 
vices which would cover you with shame in the eyes 
of all good men, but also those defects and weaknesses 
which you would not like your pupils to imitate, if 
even your equals would not notice them. 

2. Teach, on all occasions, not only by your words, 
but by your conduct and habits 

Instruction thus given, is for your pupils, not only 
the most eflScacious, but also the most easy. Thus, 
would you accustom them to neatness ? let them 
see in you this good habit; while receiving your 
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instractions on this subject ; if you are yourself 
slovenly in your clothes and in your person, what will 
they think of your lessons on neatness ? Would you 
form them to continuous activity ? never be idle your- 
self; work cheerfully; and never let them see you with- 
out occupation. Would you introduce order in your 
school ? never let them see any disorder, either in 
your own person or your affairs. Let good order be 
obvious in the class, in your habitation, in your 
household. He who throws every thing into con- 
fusion, and who, when he wants any thing, has some- 
times to seek it in one comer, and sometimes in 
another, gives to his scholars a very sorry example of 
good order. Would you wish to teach them truth 
and fidelity ? never let any thing contrary to truth 
proceed from your own mouth, even in playfulness, 
lest this playfulness be misunderstood; never make 
a promise or a threat which you cannot or will not 
accomplish ; never leave a promise or a threat unper- 
formed which you have made unconditionally, lest a 
motive should be attributed to you which would place 
you in the eyes of your pupils in the shade of sus^ 
picion of want of integrity. 

3. Inspire in your pvpils obedience to, and respect 
for, their relations and their superiors; and take par- 
ticular care not to weaken the consideration which 
children ought to have for their parents. 

Do not those tutors commit a great sin, who never 
display more eloquence than when they chatter in the 
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presence of their pupils on the awkwardness and 
ignorance of men of a certain age, or of old men, 
because they have not learned this or that thing 
which is now taught at the schools ? By acting thus, 
they not only deprive their children of all respect for 
their parents, which leads to the most fatal conse- 
quences, but they also inspire them with an insup- 
portable pride, which makes them despise all that may 
be said or done by those older than themselves. 

4. Let the fear of God be visible in your actions, 
and in your manner on all occasions, -^especially in 
teaching religion. 

Manifest always the most serious displeasure when 
your pupils say or do any thing contrary to the 
holy reverence which we owe to God, and take care 
yourself not to pronounce the name of God or of 
your Saviour with levity. Seek to have your own 
heart deeply impressed when you speak of truths of 
great importance ; for example, of the paternal good- 
ness of God towards men ; of his mercy to sinners ; 
of the sufferings and death of Christ; of the obe- 
dience and love which led him to submit to these 
sufferings and this death ; of the favour which he has 
procured for us ; of the ordinances which he has 
instituted in remembrance of his death ; of the great 
rewards and terrible punishments of eternity, &c. 
Your emotion will manifest itself in your exterior 
deportment; it will render your words impressive, 
and will awaken like emotions in the hearts of your 

R 
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(hat they will seek to acqvire it, if it be manifest in 
your conduct. 

Oh, you can do much, yes, very much, to form the 
hearts of your pupils, if you will instruct them at the 
same time by your life and by your precepts. The 
best of opportunities is offered to you ; they are con- 
fided to your care precisely at the age when the 
instinct of curiosity and imitation acts with the 
greatest force ; when you have them daily with you, 
and can thus instil gradually according to their capa- 
city, good doctrines and good sentiments. A drop 
which falls incessantly t wears the hardest stones; 
and much more easily can impressions be made 
on the unformed characters of children. The faults 
which perhaps they may have when you enter into 
relation with them, are not so deeply rooted that 
they cannot be removed, if you give to the work 
attention and zeal. You can really produce more 
substantial good in their hearts, than their pastors can 
at a more advanced age. To destroy rooted vices is a 
diflScult task, and often impossible to be accomplished, 
whatever efforts may be tried ; but to prevent them, 
to stifle them in their commencement, to fashion the 
mind when it is still pliant, — this is a much easier 
work, and one which, by the blessing of God, will 
succeed, if the master teach by his actions, as well as 
by precept. Do not shrink from the task ; it is the 
most noble, the most respectable, the most imposing 
that you can undertake. 

r2 
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Do not aUow yourself to be frightened or anested 
in a work so exceUent, bv the difficulties wbich it 
presents, many of which exist only in your imagina- 
tion. The duty to which I now exhort yon^ that of 
leading a life irreproachable and edifying before God 
and before the children^ is a duty obligatory upon you 
as Christians ; it ought to be of importance to you, 
even if you should not be schoolmasters ; but as such, 
as directors of youth, who are to be formed by your 
teaching and by your example, you are doubly engaged 
to this duty. 

If then you love yourselves ; if you love these little 
ones confided to your care, and placed under your 
responsibility ; if you love Him who is their Saviour and 
yours, follow also his example on this point, teaching 
like him by words and actions ; be to your pupQs on 
all occasions, *' a pattern of good works/' (Titus ii. 7.) 
Let your light so shine before them, that they, seeing 
your good works, may do likewise, and with you, glo- 
rify your Father who is in heaven. 



E. 
THE INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 

A FRAGMENT BY ZELLER. 

Young minds can at all times be acted upon without 
words, — simply by example. The further any person is 
from what he ought to be, the more does he experience 
this influence. The less his mind is developed, the more 
is he urged by a propensity to imitate, to direct and 
govern himself according to what he sees and hears in 
the society of other men, better, older, stronger, more 
skilful, and more experienced than himself. This is a 
truth that cannot be too often dwelt upon, especially in 
these days, when we attribute so many wonders to the 
power of words. Yes : example alone, a life of practice 
without display, exercises a most marked influence on 
the soul, the character, and the will ; for the conduct 
of a man is the true expression of his being, and gives 
a tone to (or animates) every thing around him; 
consequently nothing can remain uninfluenced within 
the sphere of a living being. There emanates from 
the active noiseless life of a single individual, power 
which is to others, either " a savour of life unto life, 
or a savour of death unto death." 

This explains to us why parents, simple, and without 
culture, especially mothers, who perhaps have never 
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opened a book on education, and speak very little to 
their children, yet offer them every day the example 
of a lively affection, and a well-employed though re- 
tired life, bestow an excellent education; while, on 
the other hand, we see the children of well-instructed 
l)arents, frequently turn out ill, who have been acted 
upon by words alone, rather than by example, and 
who contemplate around them a class of beings who 
exercise no good moral influence. Alas ! that all 
parents and instructors knew how much power there 
is in being virtuous, and how little in only appearing 
to be so ! 

There can never be any efficacious or happy influ- 
ence in the example of a hypocrite. Many people 
avoid showing before children what they really are ; 
they speak and act in their presence as persons of 
morality, modesty, and piety ; but it is only a cloak 
to cover their internal corruption, their self-love, and 
want of charity. These ai'e hypocrites, — their piety is 
but babbling, a tongue which they have learned, as we 
learn a foreign language, but it is not their mother 
tongue, — the fruit is of no greater value than the tree 
which produces it. 

It concerns all who are called to occupy themselves 
in education, to consider the holy lesson taught by a 
well-beloved disciple of the Saviour, in these words : 
" Be thou an example of the believers, in word, in 
conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.'' 
1 Tim. iv. 12. " In all things showing thyself a 
pattern of good works : in doctrine showing uncor- 
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niptness, gravity, sincerity, sound speech, that cannot 
be condemned ; that he that is of the contrary part 
may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of you." 
Titus ii. 7, 8. 

Here we address the following exhortations to all 
persons, parents or tutors, who are charged with the 
task of education, beseeching them to give serious 
attention thereto. 

1. Be what the children ought to be, 

2. Do what they ought to do. 

3. Avoid what they should avoid.' 

4. Aim always that not only in the presence of the 
children, but. also in their absence, your conduct may 
serve them for an example. 

5. Are any among them defective ? examine what 
you are yourself, what you do, what you avoid, — in a 
word, your whole conduct. 

6. Do you discover in yourself defects, sins, wan- 
derings ? Begin by improving yourself, and seek after- 
wards to improve your children. 

7. Think well that those by whom you are sur- 
rounded, are often only the reflection of yourself. 

8. If you lead a life of penitence, and seek daily 
to have grace given you, it will be imparted to you, 
and through you to your. children. 

9. If you always seek Divine guidance, your children 
will more willingly be directed by you. 
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10. The more obedient you are to God, the more 
obedient will your children be to you ; thus in his 
childhood the wise Solomon asked of the Lord " an 
obedient heart," in order to be able to judge and 
govern his people. 

11. As soon as the master becomes lukewarm in 
communion with God, that lukewarmness will extend 
itself among his pupils. 

12. That which forms a wall of separation between 
God and yourself, will be a source of evil to your 
children. 

13. An example in which love does not form a chief 
feature, is but as the light of the moon ; it is cold and 
feeble, 

14. An example animated by an ardent and sincere 
love, shines like the sun ; it warms and invigorates. 



F. 



A DAY AT THE BOROUGH ROAD SCHOOL. 

FIRST CLASS — THE ALPHABET. 

In this class there were no boys, the alphabet not 
being taught in the usual way, — a single letter at a 
time, but in connexion with words having a definite 
meaning ; a plan which experience has found to be 
the best The second class likewise contained no 
boys, they having been removed into the third, or 
words of three letters. 

THIRD CLASS — WORDS OF THREE LETTERS. 

Monitor. Spell Bbb. B e e.— What i8 a bee? A little 
insect.— What i8 it fond of? One boy: Sugar. Another 
boy: Flowers. We asked what sort of flowers? One boy: I 
know, only I forget; boys afterwards said, roses, tulips, 
butter-cups.— What else is a bee fond of, what does it like to 
do? Work. — How does the bee work ? Gathers honey. One 
little boy repeated, " How doth the little busy bee."— Who 
ought to work ? Every body. — What for ? To get their living. 
— What ought not those to do who are lazy ? They ought not 
to eat. — When do boys work ? When they go of errands for 
their mothers ; when they come to school. 
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Cup. Questioned by the Monitor. What is a cap made 
of? Gold, silver, china. — Who drinks oat of gold cops? The 
king ?^ Who drinks oat of china cops? The Gentlepeofde. — 
Who drinks oat of earthenware cops ? Poor people. — What is 
drunk oat of caps ? Tea, coffee.— Where does tea come from ? 
— Where does coffee come from? — What is the inside of a 
cup ? Hollow.— The outside 7 Coutcx. — What is the edge 
called? The brim. 

FOURTH CLASS — WORDS OF FOUR LETTERS. 

MiXD. Spell mind. What is mind? The thinVing part of 
man.— What is the most important subject we can think about ? 
Religion. — ^Wliat is religion ? Thinking about God and doing 
his will. —What do you think you ought to do ? Pray to him, 
praise him, keep his word. —What do you mean by keeping his 
word ? Obey what he says. — ^Where do you find what God says ? 
In the Bible. — What is said there that we ought to do ? To love 
God, to fear him. Another boy : To love our parents, to lore 
one another. Ought you to hate any thing? Yes, sin. — What 
is sin? Breaking of God*8 law. Another: Wickedness. — How 
could you sin against your father and mother ? By not doing 
what they bid us, not to love them. — Tell me something you 
might do in school that would be sin. To strike a boy, not 
mind our monitor.— If a boy was to strike you, what ought 
you to do ? Forgive liim. — How often ? Always. — Who was 
struck and would not strike again? Jesus Christ.— Who 
struck him ? The soldiers. — What did Jesus say when he was 
ill-used ? Father, forgive them : they know not what they do. 
— What part of the Lord's Prayer speaks of forgiveness? 
Forgive us our trespasses. 

Corn. What is corn 1 Different kinds of grain. — Name 
some. Wheat, rye, oats, barley. What do you make from 
wheat? Flour. — What of flour ? Bread.— How is the flour 
made ? The wheat is ground in a mill.— What turns the mill? 
Wind, water, horses, steam. —What is made of barley 1 Malt, 
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beer. — Tell me some kinds of beer. Ale, porter, tabic beer. — 
What is the use of oats? To make oatmeal, and to feed 
horses, fowls, and rabbits.— What do you make of oatmeal? 
Gruel. 

FIFTH CLASS. 

(In this class the boys commence reading easy portions of 

Scripture,) 

Boy reads — " For this God is our God for ever and 
ever ; he will be our guide even unto death.'* 

What God is this ? Our God. — Is he any other people's 
God 1 Yes, those that believe in him.-— What are those people 
called who do not believe in him ? Atheists. —What do some 
people make to worship as a god 1 Images. —What are these 
people called? Idolaters, Heathens.— In what parts of the 
world are people heathen ? In China, in Hindoostan.— What 
are those people called who go to preach the true God? Mis- 
sionaries.— What did the Jews call God ? Jehovah. — What 
sort of a being is God? He is holy. Another boy: He is 
wise. Another: He is good, he is omnipotent. What is 
that? Able to do every thing. How long is he our God? 
For ever and ever.^What has he given for our guide in his 
will? One boy: The Bible. Another : The conmiandments. 
Another : Sent Jesus Christ. Another : Ministers to preach . 
Another : A church. — What else to act on our minds ? The 
Spirit of truth j Christ, " the true light, that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world." Another: The Holy 
Spirit Another : The Holy Ghost.— What for? To guide us, 
to comfort us, to show us we are sinners. 

(This class spells words of ttoo syllables. 
Sacred. What is sacred? Holy. — Tell me something 
sacred ? The Bible, the Holy Scriptures, the New Testament. 
Another boy : The name of God. — Prove that from Scrip- 
ture 1 " Holy and reverend is his namej" the name of Christ 
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is holy.— What is said of his name ? That every knee shall 
bow to it. 

Noted. What is noted ? Tell me something that is noted ? 
A lion. — What is a lion noted for? For strength, for courage, 
and for boldness, [answered collectively.] — Tell me of some 
noted men? One boy : Samson was noted for strength. 
Another : Moses for meekness. Another : Solomon for 
wisdom. Another : Job for patience, Nebuchadnezzar for 
tyranny, Nero for cruelty to the Christians. — Tell me some 
noted places ? St. Paul's Cathedral, St. Peter's at Rome. — 
What is England noted for? For commerce, and for liberty. 
^What is Switzerland noted for ? Its mountains. 

SIXTH CLASS. 

(This class also reads selectwns from the Scriptures, hut of a 

more advanced kind.) 

Boy READS — " Servants, obey your masters in all 

things according to the flesh ; not with eye 

service, as men pleasers ; but in singleness of 

heart, fearing God.'' 

Wliat is meant by servants ? One who serves another for 

wages. — What is he called who serves another without 

wages ? A slave. — Is it right that we should serve another 

without wages? No ; " the labourer is worthy of his hire." — 

What are you to do to your masters ? Serve them well in all 

things. — Are you to obey them in every thing they tell you ? 

No, Yes [hesitation ;] A boy : In all lawful thing8.--Who are 

masters .ccording to the flesh ? Our earthly masters. — ^Who 

else is our Lord and Master 1 Jesus Christ. — What is meant 

by eye service ? Only to work when your master looks at you. 

— How ought you then to serve your masters? As well when 

they are not looking at you as when they are. — What is 

meant by men-pleasers ? People who care about pleasing only 

men.— What is singleness of heart ? Having only one motive, 

and that the right one, the love of God. 
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(This class spells toords of three syllables,) 

Boy spells Faithfulness. 

Tell me some people who were faithful to GKxl when they 
were tried ? Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego.— Who else ? 
Daniel. 

Emigrate. What is it to emigrate ? Remove from one 
country to another. — What are people called who emigrate ? 
Emigrants. — Where do they go to ? A colony. — What is a 
colony ? A place peopled by people from another country. — 
Name some colonies? West Indies, Van Dieman's Land, 
PennsyWania. — Who founded that colony ? William Penn. — 
How did he get the land ? Bought it of the Indians. — Did 
all do so who founded colonies ? No. — ^Who did not ? The 
Spaniards. — How did they obtain them ? By force of arms. — 
Was this right ? No. — How do you know it was not right ? 
Because Christ would not even let Peter defend him, but 
made him put up his sword. 

Fertilize. What is the meaning? To make fruitful.— 
What is this applied to? The groimd. — What makes the 
ground fertile? Sun and the rain. — What country is very 
fertile ? Egypt.— What is the cause of that 1 The overflow- 
ing of the Nile. 

SEVENTH CLASS. 

(This class also reads the Scripture Extracts from the Old 

and New Testament.) 

JOHN V. 

Ver. 39. "Search the scriptures; for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life : and they are they which 
testify of me." 

What is meant by search ? To look into, to look after. — 
What is the scripture ? The holy writings. — What are these 
called? The Bible and Testament.— Who wrote the scrip- 
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tures? Holr men of God spake as tber were moved by the 
Holy Ghost. — Xame eome of these ? [Most of the writers of 
the Old and New Testament were here named.] — \lliat dif- 
ISsrence is there m the holy writings ! Some are historical, 
some prcffbetieal, and some epistolary. — Who wrote most of 
the epistles ? PauL — What were the scriptures written for ? 
Our learning. — What else ? To show the way to eternal life. — 
What else ? ** For doctrine, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness."— Show me some part of the scriptures that 
^plies to doctrine 7 Jesus said, '* Te must be bom again." 
Another boy : ^ He that believeth on the Son, hath everlast- 
ing life.^ Another boy: ''For he is a propitiation for our 
sins ; and not for our sins only, but for the sins of the whole 
world ;^ '' He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved ;" 
'* Tot as oft as ye do eat of this bread, and drink of this cup, 
ye do show the Lord's death till he come ;" *' There are three 
that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost; and these three are one." Another boy: " More- 
over, whom he did predestinate, them he also called ; and 
whom he called, them he also justified ; and whom he justi- 
fied, them he also glorified." — ^Tell me some passage that 
affords reproof? " Lying lips are an abomination to the 
Lord." — Some passage that speaks of correction and retribu- 
tion ? Ananias and Sapphira struck dead for lying. Eli was 
suficrcd to die at the news of the ark being taken, for not 
correcting his sons. Absalom for rebelling against his father, 
Ilcrod, fur his cruelty, for slaying the children, died misera- 
bly. Ahub for coveting Naboth^s vineyard. Adam and Eve. 
Cain wttH a vagabond. — Some passages that speak of instruc- 
tion ? " Go to the ant, thou sluggard.** " Let him that stole, 
steal no more." " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself."— Did 
our Saviour ever give any general maxim of instruction? 
** Wliutsoever therefore ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.'* 
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SPELLING. 

(This class spells words of four syllables and gives the 

derivations.) 
Manufacture. "What is manufacture derived from? 
Manns f the hand ',f actus, made. — What does it mean? Things 
made by the hand. — ^Tell me something manufactured ? Linen, 
from flax; earthenware. — Tell me some country in which 
flax used to grow ? Egypt. — Does it grow now in England ? 
Yes. — "What is flax ? A tall plant. — How is it prepared for 
the purpose of making linen ? First by soaking^ then by sepa- 
rating the fibres by beating. — "What county in England i-j 
famous for linen manufacture ? Lancashire.— Tell me some- 
thing else manufactm^ed? [The children here described the 
process of pin-making.]— Are pins always made by the hand ? 
No, by machinery. — "What is the place called where machinery 
makes things ? A factory. 

EIGHTH class : READING — RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

We now proceeded to the examination of the 
Eighth Class, or boys who read in the Bible and the 
Society's book of extracts, in which are comprised 
the monitors, and from which the monitors are selected. 
The aggregate number of this class is 230, being 
nearly half the school. The chapter selected by us 
was the third chapter of Daniel. The reading upon 
the whole was satisfactory ; but in so large a class, as 
might be supposed, was unequal. I was enabled 
to ascertain, that those were the best readers who 
had worked their way regularly through all the lower 
classes ; and the reading of these was such as to leave 
little to be wished ; it was slow, clear, distinct, and 
natural in tone and manner; as unlike the reading 
generally, in what are tenned charity schools, as 
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can be supposed. After the chapter had been read, 
we questioned the class, and here subjoin our inter- 
rogations and the answers returned. 

DANIEL, chap. iii. 
What have you been reading 1 An account of the deliver- 
ance of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. — Of what nation 
were these three persons ? Israelites.— Why were they called 
Israelites ? Because they descended from Israel, or Jacob. — 
When was Jacob's name changed to that of Israel 1 When he 
wrestled with the angel. — Who was Nebuchadnezzar ? King 
of Babylon.— Where was Babylon ? On the river Euphrates. 
— Into what part of the ocean does the Euphrates fall ? Into 
the Arabian Gulf.— Do you read of the Euphrates any where 
else in the Bible? Yes; it was one of the rivers that went 
through the garden of Eden. — What kind of a city was 
Babylon ? [Here, in reply to numerous questions concerning 
ancient Babylon, of the prophecies concerning its fall or 
desolation, of their fulfilment, and of its present state, we 
received the most comprehensive and satisfactory answers.] 
— Where were the Jews at the time of this occurrence? 
In Babylon. — Under what circumstances were they there? 
They had been taken captives.— Why did God suffer those 
to be taken captives, to whom he had afforded so many 
signal deliverances? Because they disobeyed God, and 
transgressed very much, after the abominations of the 
heathen. [Here the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th verses of 
the 86th chapter of Chronicles, were repeated by several 
of the class.] — What was the great abomination of the 
heathens ? Idolatry. — Do you recollect whom God called, at 
some remote period, from the idolatry of the very nation of 
which you have been reading ? Abraham. —What did he say 
to him ? Arise, get thee out of thy country and from thy 
kindred. — Did the Jews ever before forget God and become 
idolaters ? Ycs^ several times. — Name some of the instances ? 
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One boy: When they worshipped the golden calf. Another 
boy : When they made their children pass through the fire 
to Moloch, and worshipped Baal. Another boy : Jeroboam 
made two calves of gold, and said, Behold thy gods which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt — Was Jeroboam 
punished for this ? Yes ; his hand was withered.— Where did 
the Jews, in all probability, become acquainted with the 
worship of a calf? In Egypt. — Why ? Because the Egyptians 
worshipped the ox Apis, their principal god. — Do you know 
any other nations addicted to idolatry ? Yes ; the Greeks and 
Romans. — Who were the principal gods of the Greeks? 
Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, &c. — Do you know of any other 
ancient nations idolaters ? Yes ; the ancient inhabitants of 
England. — What were their objects of worship? The Sun, 
Moon, Tuisco, Woden, Thor, Friga, and Saturn, from which 
are derived our days of the week. — In the homage paid 
to the idol you have been reading of, who was the real 
receiver of it? Nebuchadnezzar. — Did all give him this 
homage? All but the Jews.— Can you tell me the motive of 
those that accused the Jews ? One boy : Envy. Another : 
Malice.— What is the difierence between envy and malice? 
Envy is, being pained at an6ther*s happiness ; malice, wishes 
to deprive him of it. — What does malice lead to ? Murder, 
sometimes. — Give me an instance ? Cain and Abel ; Joseph 
and his brethren ; and Satan, when he tempted Eve.— Did 
the malice of the Chaldeans have this efi<ect on Shadrach, 
&c. 1 No ; because God delivered them.— Why did he deliver 
them? Because they had faith.— What is faith? Belief 
and confidence in the promises of God. — What means did 
God use to deliver them ? He sent his angel into the midst 
of the flame. — Whom did this angel resemble ? " The form 
of the fourth is like the Son of God."— Who is the Son of 
God? Jesus Christ. — Where did Christ come from? From 
heaven. — Prove that from scripture ? One boy : " Before 
Abraham was, I am." Another boy : " In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 

S 
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God." Another boy : " The second man is the Lord from 
heaven." Another boy : '* Jesus said, I came from heaven, 
not to do my own will." Another : ** For by him were all 
things created that are in heaven, or that are in earth, visible 
and invisible."— Where did Christ first appear? At Beth- 
lehem. — In what form? He was bom of the Virgin Mary ; he 
came as a child. — Was it prophesied that he should do this ? 
" Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son," &c. " Unto 
us a child is bom, unto us a son is given," &c. — ^What did 
Christ come into the world to do? To save the world. — Give 
me some passages to prove this 1 ^ For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten Son." Another boy : 
" This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners." Another 
boy : " Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Sou, to be the propitiation for our sins." 
Another boy: ''AH we like sheep have gone astray, and 
turned every one to his own way ; and the Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquity of us all." — ^Who are sinners ? All people. 
Prove this? "All have sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God ', there is none righteous, no, not one." Why was it 
necessary that Christ should come into the world for the sal- 
vation of sinners ? Because, if he had not died, all mankind 
must have been lost. — What did Jesus Christ do, then, to save 
mankind ? Died on the cross." — How does his dying on the 
cross save them ? Because he died in their stead. — Prove this 
from scripture ? " For Christ also hath once sufibred for sins, 
the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God." — 
But had God nothing to do with man's salvation? " Qod was 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them." Another boy: ''He made him 
to be sin for us that knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousnecs of God in him : whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, through 
the forbearance of God."—&c. &c. 



G. 
GRAMMAR. 

MODE OF EXAMINATION. 

" The sacrifices of virtue will not only be rewarded 
hereafter, but recompensed even in this life/' — 
Sentence from Lennie's Chrammar. 

Teacher. Paraphrase this sentence ? Pupil We shall be 
recompensed both in this world, and in that which is to 
come, for any losses which we may suffer on account of good 
conduct. — ^What kind of sentence is it? It is ompoimd, 
declarative, figurative. — What part of speech is thel Definite 
article. — Why? Because it refers to a definite thing. — What 
part of speech is 8acr\fice9 2 Noun, common ; neuter gender ; 
plural number; third person; nominative case to the verbs 
rewarded and recompensed. — In what case iamrtue? Pos- 
sessive. — Why? According to note under 7th rule: "We 
sometimes use of instead of the possessive case.'' Sacri- 
fices of virtue, instead of virtue's sacrifices. — ^What case does 
q/* usually govern? The objective. Rule 3rd: prepositions 
govern the objective case. — Which is the first verb in the 
sentence ? WUl be rewarded. — Describe it ? Regular verb, 
passive ; indicative mood ; future tense ; third person, agree- 
ing with its nominative, sacrifices. — Rule ? 1st. A verb must 
agree with its nominative in number and person. — ^What 
are not and only ? Adverbs. — Rule for placing them 

s2 
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thus ? " 23rd. Adverbs are for ^the most part placed before 
adjectives, after verbs active or neuter, and frequently 
between the auxiliary and the verb." — How are these placed? 
Between the auxiliary and the verb.— Is there any other 
adverb in the sentence ? Yes : hereafter and even. — ^What 
kinds are they? Of time and of manner.— What part of 
speech is hutl Disjunctive conjunction.— Why ? Because 
it places the two parts of the sentence in opposition. 
— What is the meaning of the word conjunction? The act 
of joining — What is it derived from ? Con, with or together, 
fii^ajunctm, joined.— What is implied by dWi Severing. — 
What are those conjunctions called which simply connect? 
Copulative conjunctions. — In what mood and tense is recom- 
pensed! Indicative mood and future tense. — ^Why? Because 
according to the 5th rule, conjunctions couple the same 
moods and tenses of verbs. — ^Which is the connecting con- 
junction ? Bm^.— What is here understood ? The auxiliaries 
will be — In what case is Zt/e? Objective.— Why ? Because 
governed by the preposition iny according to 3rd rule. — 
Decline life ? Noun ; singular, life ; plural lives, &c. What 
is this? Demonstrative adjective pronoun. — How many 
kinds of pronouns are there ? Three.— Name them ? Per- 
sonal, relative, and adjective. — How many kinds of adjective 
pronouns? Four. — Name them? Possessive, distributive, 
demonstrative, and indefinite. — Name other demonstrative 
adjective pronouns ? That, these, those. — Why did you say 
that this sentence is compound ? Because it is composed of 
two sentences united by the conjunction, hut. — ^Why did you 
call it a declarative sentence ? — Because it simply makes an 
assertion. — What do you mean by saying it is figurative? 
Because virtue is spoken of as a person. How is that shown ■ 
By its being said to make sacrifices. — What figure of speech 
is this? Personification, or prosopopeia. Give me some 
other instances of personification ? " The sea saw it and fled : 
Jordan was driven back." " The little hills rejoice on every 
side ; they shout for joy ; they also sing." — Mention some 
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Other figures of speech ? Simile, metaphor, climax, meto- 
nymy, hyperbole, antithesis, irony, paralepsis. — Give an 
instance of irony? "Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth," 
&c— Another? Elijah to the worshippers of Baal.— What is 
climax? The heightening of all the circumstances of an 
object or action which we wish to place in a strong light. — 
Give me an instance ? " Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ ? shall tribulation, or distress, persecution, famine, 
nakedness, peril, or sword?" — ^What is a metonymy? A 
figure by which we put the effect for the cause, or the cause 
for the eflfect. — Give me an instance? "If mischief be&ll 
him by the way in which ye go, then shall ye bring down 
my grey hairs in sorrow to the grave.** — Where is the 
metonymy here? Grey hairs for old age. — Another instance ? 
" God shall enlarge Japheth, and shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant.'' — Another? " For Moses 
of old time hath in every city them that preach him, being 
read in the synagogues every sabbath day.''— Another? "I 
am the resurrection and the life." — What is a paralepsis ? A 
figure by which the speaker pretends to conceal what he is 
really declaring and strongly enforcing.— An instance? "If 
he hath wronged thee, or oweth aught, put that on my own 
account : I, Paul, have written it with mine own hand, I will 
repay it, albeit I do not say to thee how thou owest unto me 
even thine own self besides." — What is antithesis? A figure 
by which contrary objects are contrasted, to make them show 
one another to advantage. — Instance ? Solomon contrasts the 
timidity of the wicked with the courage of the righteous, 
when he says, " The wicked flee when no man pursueth, but 
the righteous are bold as a lion." — ^Another ? "A wise son 
maketh a glad father, but a foolish son is the heaviness of his 
mother," &c. 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION, 

EITHER ORALLY OR BY MEANS OF WRITTEN 

COMPOSITIONS. 



THE OFFICE 

1. What is the popular opinion regarding teaching, and 
wherein is it defective 1 

2. Mention those circumstances and states of mind under 
which a teacher miut be miserable ? 

3. State how he may best insure happiness? 

4. Show the connexion which subsists between happiness 
in a school and the cultivation of benevolent sentiments? 

6. Is a person properly qualified to become a teacher by 
the acquisition of science merely? 

6. Describe the various kinds of power which may be 
exercised in a school, with their relative advantages and dis- 
advantages? 

7. Mention some of the personal inconveniences which 
arise from hasty and partial preparation for the work of 
teaching ? 

8. What influence may a schoolmaster be expected to exer- 
cise over the morals and manners of a community, and in what 
respect does his influence agree with, and difibr from, that of 
the minister of the gospel? 

0. What is the best way of acting in a school, when per- 
plexed by a difficult question from a scholar? and why? 
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10. In what way can intelligent persons be induced to visit 
and take interest in schools ? 

11. Define the word "arbitrary/* as used in relation to 
government, and state why children must be governed on 
this principle 1 

12. In what respect should the goyemment of a very young 
child differ from that of an older one? and why? 

13. What should be the primary object of attention in a 
school ? and why ? 

14. Mention some of the leading points to which attention 
must be paid in enforcing authority over numbers 1 

15. Why is it important to reserve extreme punishments 
for extraordinary occasions ? 

16. Define " obedience," as it is to be demanded from a 
child ? 

17. By what means may general ascendancy over the 
young be attained ? 

18. How may public opinion in a school be made to operate 
in favour of discipline 1 

19. Mention some common errors which must be avoided, 
in order to gain influence over the young? 

20. To what cause does Salzmann attribute many of the 
faults of children? 

21. What was Lancaster's leading principle in the govern- 
ment of numbers? 

22. How should new scholars be treated ? 

23. What is to be done with the thoroughly incorrigible ? 

24. What reason have we for supposing that children 
naturally love order? 

THE MONITORIAL SYSTEM. 

25. Name some of the advantages which the monitorial 
system possesses over other plans of instruction ? 

26. In what respects are monitors better teachers than 
adults ? 
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tti. W>iat are tii« Tievs genenllT entertained in Germany 

!2^. What aAraaxtaf^es maj be expected to result to the 
monitom tbenuelTes from being employed as tfaehers I 

29, W^iat are the qoalities which indicate fitness to be 
fjnphfyed in monitorial teaching? 

90. Ifow can moolton be made to feel the responsibilities 
of their f/ffice? 

31. What course of training is best adapted to form a good 
net of monitors ? 

32. Under what circumstances most monitorsy however 
valuable, be dismissed from their office ? 

THE ART OF TEACHING. * 

35. What do the Germans understand by the words 
Didalctik, Piidagogik, and Methodik 1 

34. What analogy subsists between the profession of teach* 
\n^ and that of medicine 1 

tift, Montion some cases which lead to the conclusion that 
childn*!! naturally dcliglit in the employment of the intellect 1 

!)(). State tho respective views of Wood, Pillans, and Jaco- 
tot, as to tho best method of teaching the alphabet? 

37. How should spelling be taught ? . 

38. Montion soiuo rules, by attention to which the reading 
of rhlldron may bo iuiprovod? 

31). What is Uio groat principle to be kept in mind in 
(iMiohing rhildrrn to read? 

40. Wliat ol\ioct i$ to be attained, by the constant interro- 
gallon of olilUlnni in rotation to what they have read? 

41. Wlmt {* tho diiof use of visible illostrations ? 

A^. AjitUnst what error is it necessary to guard the yoni^, 
in nil oudouvour$ to explain that which is taught them? 

43. IV) \rhat extent siunild the practice of o'gplaining the 
)\rt^l\\o« and uAixes of words be carried ! 
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44. What is to be understood by incidental teaching ? 

45. What errors are to be avoided in communicating this 
kind of instruction ? 

46. In what way should children learning to write be 
classed, and on what grounds ? 

47. Name some of the chief points to be regarded in teach- 
ing writing ? 

48. What great general principle must be kept in view in 
teaching arithmetic ? 

49. By what means should children first be introduced to 
the practice of computation ? 

50. In what way is it possible gradually to accustom them 
to abstract calculations ? 

51. How can you ascertain whether a child thoroughly 
comprehends the reasons on which an arithmetical process 
may be founded 1 

52. What is the best way of explaining to a scholar the 
principle on which an arithmetical rule is founded ? 

53. What evils arise from under-rating the difficulties of 
pupils ? 

54. By what means may rapidity be attained in arithmeti- 
cal calculations ? 

55. State at length the method pursued at the Borough- 
road in teaching English grammar, and its advantages ? 

56. What is the best mode of imparting instruction in 
geography ? 

57. With what parts of the world should children first be 
made acquainted ? 

58. Mention the leading features in Woodbridge's lecture 
on teaching geography ? 

59. How did Pestalozzi teach this branch of instruction? 

60. To what extent may the general principles he adopted 
be followed out, in teaching geometry, natural philosophy, 
linear drawing, or history ? 

61. Why is it important to form good mental habits ? 
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62. In what way may a habit of inaccuracy affect future 
happiness and nsefohiess? 

63. Define '' association," and state the general principle 
on which various kinds of association depend ? 

64. Mention Dugald Stewart's definition of judgment or 
reason? 

65. Why is a man as answerable for his belief as for his 
conduct? 

66. What is the chief end of instruction, as imparted to the 
labouring classes? 

67. Why is an enlarged course of teaching safer, and 
better adapted for the mass of our population, than a con- 
tracted one ? 

68. By what rule should a teacher be guided, in selecting 
the branches of knowledge which he is to impart to his pupils ? 

69. Mention some dangers which arise from a too ready 
adoption of new methods ? 

70. What is the difference between a scheming mind, and 
a mind fertile in expedients for attaining a given end? 

71. Who was Pestalozzi, and what was the leading feature 
of his system? 

72. What are the leading objects proposed to be accom- 
plished at Hofviryl? Who was the founder of that establish- 
ment? 

73. What is the peculiarity of Jacotot's system? 

74. What evils arise to indolent minds from the injudicious 
use of improved methods ? 

75. What do you understand by precocity of mind, and to 
what dangers are precocious children exposed ? 

76. Who was Zerah Colbum? What instruction may be 
gathered from his history ? 

77. In what way may some kinds of religious instruction 
be rendered injurious to a child ? 

78. What results might be expected from the diligent study 
of the philosophy of teaching by all classes ? 
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REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

79. Why is it dangerous to punish children for idleness? 

80. Mention Dr. Bryce's sentiments in relation to this 
subject ? 

81. Why are rewards necessary in large day-schools ? 

82. Define the word '' emulation," and state the conflicting 
opinions which are held by educators in relation to its use ? 

83. What is the chief object to be kept in mhid in the 
bestowment of a reward ? 

84. Why is it dangerous to allow a reward to partake of 
the character of a payment ? 

85. What is the nature of self-complacency, and why 
should it be checked in early youth ? 

86. In what light ought rewards to be regarded t 

87. Should rewards be oflfered only to a few, or be made 
sufficiently numerous to be brought within the reach of all? 

88. What is the primary object to be secured in the inflic- 
tion of punishment? 

89 What circumstances should be regarded in administer- 
ing it? 

90. What is i^that renders punishment efibctual? 

91. In what cases may the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment be justifiable ? 

92. State Fellenberg's views on this subject? Mention also 
the opinions of Mr. Wood and of Professor PiUans ? 

93. What common errors in relation to punishment ought 
to be avoided ? 

94. State the substance of Denzel's suggestions on rewards 
and punishments ? 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE. 

95. What influence may the general difihsion of knowledge 
be expected to have upon the interests of religion ? 

96. What results may be expected to flow from an educator 
adopting false and flattering views of human nature ? 
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97. What is the great object to be accomplished in moral 
education ? 

98. Is it sufficient to pay attention to the enlightening of 
the mind in relation to truth ? What more can haman in- 
strumentality effect 1 

99. In what respect does the inflnpnce of a teacher differ 
from that of a parent ? 

100. What is the first point to be regarded in all moral 
education ? 

101. By what means may the stndy of the Scriptures be 
rendered interesting to children ? 

102. What are the elementary truths of the Christian Bedth, 
and how may these be most successfully impressed on the 
minds of the young? 

103. By what process is it probable that a child will most 
easily be convinced of the being of a God ? 

104. How does Mr. Grallaudet attempt to bring within 
infantile comprehension the doctrine of the inmiortality of 
the soul ? 

105. What general remark of Mr. Grallaudet, in relation to 
the instruction of children, is worthy of meditation ? 

106. At what periods should we avoid uiging the claims of 
religion upon children? 

107. What should be our g^ide in the inculcation of scrip- 
ture doctrines ? 

108. How may habits of cleanliness be promoted in a 
8chool? 

109. In what way can the importance of self-denial and 
temperance be successfully inculcated 1 

110. How may habits of economy be formed and fostered 1 

111. What methods should be adopted for the encou- 
ragement of gentleness, and for the repression of cruelty 
to animals, unkindness to playmates, and disrespect for 
women ? 

112. How may habits of active benevolence be developed 
imd encouraged ? 
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113. What plans are best adapted to call forth a sensibility 
to the beauties of nature 1 

114. What benefits might be expected to result from the 
general cultivation of vocal music? 

115. How is the science of vocal music regarded by educa- 
tors in Prussia, and on the continent generally 1 

116. Is it allowable under any circumstances^ to deceive 
children ? Why not 1 

117. What is that chiefly determines the habits and pre- 
ferences of children ? 

118. What incidental opportunities does a school afibrd for 
the production of valuable impressions on the youthful mind 1 

119. What advantage does a monitorial school possess over 
others, in testing the extent to which instructions have been 
regarded ? 

120. Why is it wrong to deny children any gratification, 
for the sake of accustoming them to contradiction ? 

121. By what means may the co-operation of parents in 
the instruction of the young be obtained? 

122. How should the evil efiiects produced on children by 
flattery on the part of visitors be counteracted 1 

123. Why is it necessary for a teacher to act systematically 
in the communication of moral and religious instruction ? 

124. In what temper and spirit should devotional exercises 
in a school be conducted ? In what respects are they liable 
to abuse ? 

MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL HABITS OF A TEACHER. 

125. Why is it so essential that a teacher should, above all 
other men, cultivate habits of self-control? 

120. What habits should he avoid? Why ? 

127. Against what mental habits should he be constantly 
on his guard ? Why ? 

128. In what relation does a teacher stand to a committee, 
and what duties arise out of that relationship 1 
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129. On what principle should the private studies of a 
teacher be regulated? 

130. Why is it so important that he should be thoroughly 
grounded in the elements of knowledge ? 

131. Why should the art of teaching be a constant sulgect 
of meditation and inquiry ? 

132. What are, at present, the essential literary qualifica- 
tions of an elementary schoolmaster ? 

133. What should be the chief object of a teacher's study ? 
Why? 

134. What results might be expected to flow from a more 
diligent study of mental philosophy by teachers ? 

135. What practice is best adapted to promote clearness 
and precision of thought 1 

136. By what means may habits of attention be strength- 
ened? 

137. What evils arise from an undisciplined imagination ? 
ahd why is it so important to exclude from the miml every 
thing that is corrupting ? 

138. Mention the motto inscribed over the normal school 
at Pyritz, in Pomerania, and state why it is adapted to every 
teacher? 

139. Why should a teacher have a good opinion of children, 
as children ? 

140. What evils are likely to arise in a school, firom the 
health of the teacher being partially impaired 1 

141. Under what circumstances should evening teaching be 
avoided ? 
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